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OY PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL CONFENTION, 

— — ——— 
Just heaven, enlighten this unhappy people, for whom I pray for liberty, 
Liberty - it is for those lofty minds, that despise death, and can 
lict it when necessary. It is not for those corrupt mortals, who, issuing 3 
m the bed of debauchery or the slime of wretchedness, run to wallow in 
blood that streams from scaffolds. It is for a wise people, which che- 
es humanity, practises justice, despises flatterers, knows it's true friends, 
I respects truth, Till you become such a people, my fellow citizens, in vain 
you talk of liberty; your portion will be but a licentiousness, to which 
h of you, in his turn, will fall a victim: you will ask for bread, and yon 
Ureceive carcases; till at length you will be completely enslaved. 


Extracted literally from the manuscript defence of citizen 
Lnadame] Roland, assassinated by the revolutionary iris 


bunal, brumaire 19, 2 ( WE 9, 1793-1 
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ADVERTISEMENT: 


The caverns of Mount Fura, april i, 1794. 
germinal 30, in the year of the republic, one and 
indiviſ ible, 2. 


HERE, as before I reached theſe lofty heights, 


ciſure I have little. I make notes: it is all I can 
do. Let not the reader expect nicety of ſtyle, or 
copiouſneſs of circumſtance. In truth, I write 
neither hiſtory, nor even what is called memoirs : 
merely ſketch notes to aſſiſt me, if ever I ſhould 
find ſufficient leiſure to take up the pen, or to aid 
ſome other, if I never be able to reſume ir. Truth, 


however, may be expected from me; for I pro- 


elt, that, fo profound is my reſpect for truth, I 


ſhould deem the mere thought of falſifying it a 


crime. Beſides, from truth alone can we hope to 


be juſtified : truth alone can deſtroy that vaſt ſtruc- 
ture of abſurd or atrocious calumnies, with which 
they have overwhelmed, that they may afterward 
aſſaſſinate us. 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT. = 
Paris, pluvigſs 16 (march 6, 3 (1795. 
YOU Lane here what I wrote at a time, when! 
was far from expecting, that I ſhould print theſe 
memorandums myſelf. Imagining I was ſketching 
a poſthumous work, I interſperſed ſome account 
of my private life, with the details of my condud 
reſpecting the revolution. Not from the ſuggeſtion 
of ſelf-love, too frequently mean and contempti- 
ble, was I induced to ſpeak of myſelf ; but for the 
good of the public, with which circumſtance 
have connected me. A modeſt filence reſpecting 
our perſonal actions is no longer permitted us. 
To us ſo much ill has heen imputed, that I am 
forced to reveal the little good I have done. 


And you, whom I ſo much loved in private life, 
| whom [I have ſo often admired in your public 
conduct; good friends, kind relations, affectionate 
fathers, loving huſbands; founders of that re- 
publican liberty, for which you died, offering up 
your beſt wiſhes, precious remains of the pro- 
ſeribed of the 31ſt of may; you, devoured by 
that Gironde, where I quitted you with a raſhneſ 
that ſaved me, and where you remained with a 
TT. : confidence 
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ADVERTISEMENT, bY 
confidence that proved your deſtruction “; you, 
whom, alas, I embraced for the laſt time, and who 


now, from that Elyſium where your ſhades re- 


poſe, claim our common promiſe ; be aſſured 1 
will perform my nl The day 18 approach- 
ing, when all your virtues will be made public: 
why cannot I find thoſe faithful hands, to which 


your laſt writings were entruſted ! Why am I not 


permitted to ſcrutinize that holy land, where you 
depoſited them! And were it true, that ſome 
courage were ſtill requiſite, to make you fully 


known, with pride recalling to mind your glo- 


rious end, and puſhing forward to the ſame goal, 
| would exclaim, with one of the heroes of 
Tacitus, 


« I may want a place to live I cannot want one to die.” 
In relating a few facts of the political lives of 


our friends, it will be found, that I have imputed 


to them ſome faults : but let it be remembered, 


chat I write for the public rather than for them; 


and that they are too great to be flattered. Beſides, 


* The tragical ends of Salle, Guadet, Barbaroux, and Valady, 
are known, Of Pethion and Buzot with grief I muſt fay, it is a 
thouſand to one, that they are no more. Out of ſeven of us in that 
tal department of Gironde, I alone remain. 
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vi | ADVERTISEMENT; 


all their faults were the faults of virtue: they 
originated from the purity of their manners, from 
the extreme goodneſs of their hearts. They were 
to virtuous to credit crimes, till the very day they 
fell victims to them. | 

IJ muſt not conclude without one neceſſary 
remark. Let him, who reads theſe memoirs, fre-. 


quently call to mind, the period at which they 


were finiſhed. Robeſpierre was ſtill reigning, 
When I ſpeak of committees and of tribunals 
therefor e, thoſe of Robeſpierre alone are to be un- 


derſtood. O may the genius of the republic ever 
ſupport the arms of thoſe courageous men, who, 
on the.gth of therraidor (july 27), changed the 
appearance of France: and may I, whoſe vain 
endeavours much earlier attempted what their 
power afterwards accompliſhed, ſoon returning to 
my poſt, aſſiſt their endeavours to eure the deep 
wounds, which the ultra-revolutioni/ts inflicted on 
their country. | 

In the mean time, one word ith you, pariſn 
youths. You are at laſt awakened : beware thu 
you fall not aſleep for a moment. Be watchful 
and vigorous : but be firm and wife. Be equal 


on your guard againſt ruſhing headlong too ſoo 
| upod 
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ADVERTISEMENT, vii 


upon obſtacles, and going in queſt of them where 
they do not exiſt. It is commonly from too much 
haſte, that we run ourſelves out of breath : and 
too many RE never been able to reach the goal, 
for want of attending'to the path. I can ſcarcely 
believe, that to hiſs the buſt of a dead carcaſe at 
the theatre is the beſt mean of ſerving the cauſe 
of liberty*. It 1s by opinion, that falſe deities 
muſt fall: and it is at the bar of the repreſenta- 
tive aſſembly, that opinion muſt receive guidance. 


But if, tempted by your generous moderation, 


the men of blood dare raiſe their poniards, no 


more deliberation, no more delay: to arms, brave 
youths, to arms! let the aſſaſſins of your fathers, 
let that race of cannibals, who have deſtroyed your 
kindred, who in hope deſtroy you, be for ever 
exterminated ! 

* The reader may perceive, that this was written a few day 
before the decree againſt premature apotheoſes. Author. 

The buſt alluded to was that of Marat, which for a time was 
Placed on the french theatres crowned with laurel ; ; their diſappro- 


bation of which the moderatiſts of Paris were accuſtomed to expreſs 
by hiſſing, and this more than once produced difturbances. Trans. 


— i, I a Te ER. ——— — 


Grottos of St. Emillion, in the Gironde, 
85 the beginning of November, 1793. 


EVERY thing that could impart happineſs to-a man 
of ſenſibility, with a taſte for ſimple enjoyments, was 
mine beſare- the revolution. J lived in the country, 
to which I was paſſionately attached. There I com- 
poſed works, the ſucceſs of which had begun what I 
alled my little fortune.” In reality it was little, and 
ambition was the ſame. Deeply enamoured of in- 
ependence, at an early period I had learnt, that the 
de mean of ſecuring it's enjoyment was: to narrow 
he ſphere of my wants as much as poſſible. Luxury, 
therefore, the offspring of the coquetry of my early 
fouth, I had diſcarded ; and I had embraced ſobriety, 
eceſlary to the health of every one, ſtill more ne- 
[ery to the labours of a man of letters. I had ſo 
mited my expenſes, that eight hundred livres (331. 
5, 8d.) a year were ſufficient to anſwer them. The 
iſt ſeven volumes of my firſt work, printed on my own 
count, produced me a much larger income. 
Shut up in a garden, a few leagues from Paris, out of 
1 reach of impertinent viſitors, I wrote, in the ſpring 
I 1789, fix {mall volumes; which, accclerating alſo 
B the 
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of mind! well was ſhe worthy of the immorta paſſion 


teenth year, ſhe had been obliged to give her hand 
to a man of wealth, and he carried her three _ 


the ſale of the former, were to conſtitute the baſis of 
my little fortune. They would have produced me 
thrice the profit, but for thoſe great events, which in 
the courſe of that year attracted the attention of all 
thus ſtifling works of mere amuſement, and facilitaing 
the operations of thoſe piratical bookſellers, who line 


only on the ſpoils of authors. Apropos of my littk 


book, I hope every impartial perſon will do me the 
Juſtice to confeſs, that, amidſt the levities with which 


it is filled, a great love of philoſophy will be found, 


| 
| 
| ; 
at leaſt in the ferious paſſages, where the author hin-W : 
ſelf comes forward, and more eſpecially. republican c 
principles, rare as they were at the period when e 
wrote. . | | | [ 
We had ſome cauſe to diſlike a revolution, which d 
if it did not deſtroy our hopes, muſt, at leaſt, retau f 
their accompliſhment. But it was juſt, it was lor: 
ly. How could we avoid being enamoured with it 


even though it wounded our deareſt intereſts? I haf 


only to write another work, ſaid I to the friend of d 
heart, and purſue my labours a little longer, If the 
delay of our happineſs produce the happineſs of mas 
kind, ſhall we not find pleaſure in the facrifice? M 
miſtreſs applauded my ſentiments. 

What a woman! what generoſity! what — 


with which ſhe had inſpired me. We had been ® 1 
were brought up together. Our love was born, and 
had grown with us. But when ſhe entered her fu. 


miles from me. Six years after ſhe returned, # 4 


her. 


1 5 


this vented beholding each other again, that paſt, | 
which will only die with us, diſplayed itſelf to us in all 
is force. Alas! perhaps 'it prepares for my beloved 
many dangers, and many misfortunes. ; 

I might now mention her name without hvac to 
hberſelf, for ſhe is my wife, and I ſhall be expoſed to 
no perſecution, in which ſhe will not participate ; but 
het innocent relations would be expoſed to the ven- 
geance of our perſecutors, and therefore her name 
muſt. be concealed. I will give her that of the ge- 
nerous daughter of one republican, and the worthy ſpouſe 
of another, whoſe characters I have delineated in an 
epiſode in my firſt romance. Who would have ſup- 
poſed, in 1786, when I wrote the conflicts, the 
dangers, the noble misfortunes of Pulawſki, that my 
fate would ſoon bear ſuch ftriking reſemblance to 
his; and that for my conſolation, my happineſs, I ſhould 
fad in my wife, then adorned only with the enchanting 
graces and timid. virtues of her ſex, that proud courage, 
that ſtrong reſolution, thoſe maſculine virtues, which 
our's ſo rarely poſſeſſes? Who would have told me, 
that ſhe would have all the magnanimity and fortitude, 
which I gave the ſpouſe of Lowzinſki? Great God, 
could I ever have imagined, that ſhe would experience 


| almoſt all the misfortunes,” which I invented for Lodo- 


ka? By this name, then, I will henceforward call 


I was with her, ſixty miles from Paris, when we 
heard, that the Baſtille was taken. At that inſtant I 


received from her hands a gift, valuable on every ac- 


count, the three-coloured cockade. Were the inex- 
preſſible agitation I experienced, and the tears that 
B 2 guſhed 


| bringing me into much trouble. Had not the great 


ly attacking the Orleans faction, alone guilty of the 


and true civiſm. I believe it was about the third | 
ec 


deſign of ſhowing the general utility, and ſometime 


4-4 


guſhed hom my eyes, when the pinned her ribbons tq 
my hat, a preſentiment of the rugged labours I waz 
doomed afterwards to go through, in thoſe grand en- 
terpriſes, which then affected me but indirectiy; Be 
it as it may, that ſingle cockade, . worn by me in 2 
town where ariſtocracy kept a Jealous eye, was Near 


news been fully confirmed the next day, I ſhould have 
undergone a criminal proſecution. Such was 11 en- 
trance into the toilſome career. 
b Long was I only a ſpectator; I had promiſed my{clf 
ſo to remain always. Men enough then defended the 
deareſt intereſts of the people; and thoſe of my loye 
almoſt wholly occupied me. 

But, after the affair of oftober, 2 | 1 
having taken upon him, in a truly inflammatory Wri- 
ting, to accuſe Paris, then blameleſs, inſtead of brave. 


crimes, that ſtained the juſt inſurrection of that month; 
indignation put a pen into my hand, I publiſhed the 
pamphlt entitled Paris juſtiſied. This procured mij 
admiſſion into the ſociety of the jacobins, which then 
received no members, unleſs poſſeſſed, of ſome talents 


month of it's inſtitution. Reſiding almoſt wholly in 
the country, I was ſeldom preſent at it's meetings; | 
and when there, contented myſelf with the part of 4 
ſpectator. 

All my works, however, were 1 chat period d. 
rected to the ſupport of the revolution. Such was 
Emilia de Varmont, a romance, undertaken with the 


"the 


the neceſſity, of divorce, and the marriage of the 
clergy. | a i 
such were two comedies, ſtill in my deſk. ' One of 
them, in five acts, was entitled The noble Conſpirator, 
or the Gentleman Cit of the ei ghteenth Century „ 
this I attacked, with the weapons of comic ſatire, the 
ridiculous prejudice of nobility, old or new, three or 
four months previous to the decree, by which it was 
aboliſhed. N, afterwards commiſſioner of the 
committee of ſafety with Wimpfen, at the time of the 
inſurrection at Caen; N „ who, after the revolu- 
tion of may 31, affirmed, in the departments in a ſtate 
of an inſurrection, that he and the mountain were the 
true republicans, and we, who founded the republic, 
rojaliſts; prevented it's reception at the theatre of the 
nation, becauſe, he ſaid, it was inflammatory. I then 
carried my play to the french theatre in Richelieu 
ſtreet, One of the managers, Mr. d'Orfeuil, heard 
me read the firſt three acts, not without the utmoſt 
impatience. Unable to contain himſelf longer, he 
ſtopped me, exclaiming, that it would be impoſſible 
to perform the piece, unleſs under the protection of a 
battery of cannon. This very man, an ariſtocratic 
feoffee before the loth of auguſt, now accuſes us of 
ryaliſm, and gives himſelf out for a republican. It 
vas this monſter of impoſture · and cruelty, who pre- 
ſded at that horrible committee, which, in Com- 
mne Afranchie, murdered ſix thouſand republicans, 
out of eight thouſand victims, and yet he pretends, that 
tere were only ſeyenteen hundred people executed. 
The other comedy was a ſevere, yet merry, ſatire on 


the mummeries of the court of Rome. It's title was The 
B 3 einn 


| LC 
Election and Audience if St 72 the Grand Lama. The mz. 
nuſcript remains in the poſſeſſion or Talma, of the theatre 
in Richelieu ſtreet. 5 

The only one, that I have "ek able to bring out, 
was a fort of farce, called The. grand Review. of 1þ 
Black and white Armies. It's title ſufficiently-indicats 
it's object, which was to ridicule the army of Coblent: 
It was performed five and twenty times, 

On all important occaſions I repaired to my ſeQion, 
There I ſometimes ſpoke, for the ariſtocrats fre. 
quently came thither in force, whilſt of patriots ther 
was a deficiency. Thus I ſpoke there from time to 
time, but I avoided he honours of office, which I might 
_ eaſily have obtained. I was one of the firſt to enter 
my name on the regiſters of the national guard; om 
of the firſt to 1 my patriotic contribution; on 
of the firſt on the jury of accuſation. Thus I fil 
filled all the leſs ſtriking duties of the revolution 
continually avoiding it's more brilliant offices, Never 
was I known to ſeek the triumphs of the tribung 
or the gratifications of popularity. The moment ar: 
rived, when, as it were, in ſpite of myſelf, 1 was uf 
mount it. 

The cauſe of 3 had been gradually deprirel 
of moſt of it's defenders, either by death, or by ca 
ruption. The court had gone fo far as openly to com 
ſpire againſt the accepted conſtitution, All the parti 
who laboured to deſtroy it, were aſſured of the mt 
narch's ſupport. The bicameriſts * of La 


* They who were for dividing the i into two b0 
dies or 3 T. 
tht 


"ta 0 


the prieſts of abbe Maury, and the nobles of the army 
of Conde, were equally encouraged by the diſtribution 
of money, newſpapers well feed, officious vetos, and 
all the moſt deteſtable manceuvres of machiavelianiſm.. 
[ was of the ſmall number of hardy philoſophers, who, 
at the end of 1791, lamented the fate of a great na- 


tion, obliged to ſtop midway'in the career of liberty, 


and call itſelf free whilſt it had till a court and a king. 
Too happy, however, at having ſeen the reform of fo 
many ancient abuſes, I had promiſed with ſincerity, 
like many others, to be faithful to that caſtrated con- 
ſtitution; hoping, that time would bring on the cure 
of it's laſt wounds, without convulſion, without la- 
ceration, without hemorrhage. Yes, by that being 
who reads -the ſecrets of all hearts, I ſwear, if the 
court had not a thouſand times, and perpetually, en- 


deavoured to rob us of our half-liberty, I would have 


expected perfect freedom only from the courſe of 


time. But the conſpiracy of the court became too 


plain to be doubted. - Not content with fomenting 
internal revolt, it called in foreign aſſiſtance. A 


guilty king, in violating all his oaths, freed us from 


our's, He ſought to bring us back to ime ancient 
ſtate of deſpotiſm ; well, then, we would give him a 
republic; and, whilſt our country was in ſuch im- 
minent danger, he muſt be criminal, who failed to 

augment the feeble band that combated for her. 
imparted my ſentiments to my Lodoiſka, Her 
love ſhuddered, whilſt her civiſm could not but ap- 
plaud them. * You would have my conſent,” ſaid ſhe ; 
c alas! to what period do we defer the ſweet projects 
B 4 — 
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© of our cabin* ! Through what ſtorms muſt we pag! 
«& Neceſſity demands it, however, I confeſs. May 3 
ce ſacrifice ſo great receive due acknowledgment; may 
« we never have reaſon to repent it!“ 

I now entered the liſts. Indignant at the manceuyre 


of thoſe nobles, who were endeavouring to arm al 


Europe againſt their country for the eſtabliſhment of 
the moſt intolerable abuſes, I preſented my petitim 
againſt the princes at the bar of the legiſlative aſſembly, 
on 'the 25th of december, 1792. In the ſenate, and 
throughout the whole empire, it had a prodigious 


ſucceſs, of which I-think it was not altogether unwor- 


thy: At leaſt it is one of the beſt pieces that ever 
came from my hands. In the papers it was variouſhy 
disfigured; but Baudovin publiſhed a ſmall edition of 
it, by order of the afſembly, and this may be con- 


ſulted witk: confidence, as. the proofs were corrected by 


myſelf. - 
I drew up two other petitions ; one againſt that of 


the department of Paris, which had intreated the king 


to put his vero on the decree againſt the prieſts, I 0 


of the other 1 forget the occaſion. Theſe two Bau- 
douin printed, by order of the aſſembly. 


In january, 1792, on a diſcuſſion of importance, [ 


appeared in the tribune of that celebrated ſociety, in 
which I had till that time —_ tua in ee 


obſcurity. 


What theſe were will be ſeen hereafter. 
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Caverns of Jura, april 19, 1794. 


germinal Zo, in the 2d year of the - 


french republic, one and indiviſible. 


AFTER a thouſand perils am I arrived in theſe ſoli- 
tudes. I hoped for an aſylum here : is there one upon 
earth for a republican ? Every moment am I liable to 


be forced to quit this place, to go O God! thou 


wilt receive me into thy boſom, 


More than ever am I in want of leiſure, 1 muſt not 


think of writing memoirs, I muſt make memorandums, 
ſacrificing the leaſt important circumſtances, and mi- 
nutiz of detail. The perſon with whom I left my firſt 
fragment in Gironde, will add it, I hope, to this. 


believe I broke off at the moment when I was going 


to ſpeak, for the firſt time, at the Ps. 
It was on the grand queſtion of war. On that p 


ject J obſerved, I think, that four factions then divided 


the ſtate. The firſt was that of the feuillans, at the 


head of which was La Fayette, appointed general and 


commander in chief. He had conſented to allow the 
auſtrians to penetrate the french territories, thinking 
with their aſſiſtance to cruſh the jacobins, and obtain 
ſuch a conſtitution as the engliſh. The ſecond was that 
of the cordeliers which attempted to dethrone 
Lewis XVI, with a view to raiſe Philip of Orleans in 
his ſtead, The apparent heads of this faction were 


Robeſpierre and Danton ; the ſecret head, Marat. It 


muſt be obſerved, that Danton and Robeſpierre mutu- 
1 ally 
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rivals. The third party, yet ſmall in number, but d 
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N 
ally entertained within their own breaſts the deſire g 


ſupplanting each other at ſome future period: Danton 
reckoning on being able to rule with abſolute ſway the 


council of regency, of which Philip would never har 


been any thing more than the nominal maſter : Robe. 
ſpierre fattering himſelf with the expectation of ob. 
taining the dictatorſhip, after triumphing over all hi 


great weight from ſuperiority of talents, was that of th 
true jacobins, who'were deſirous of a republic. In thi 
were diſtinguiſhed Condorcet, Roland, and Briſſot. | 
is to be noted, that ſcarcely any one of the jacobinswa; 
cordelier, but that almoſt all the cordeliers were jact: 


bins, and made open war on them even in their on 
hall, Robeſpierre being their general ſpokeſman. I 


conteſts between theſe two parties, and their ſituation | 
at the beginning of 1792, were tolerably well deſcnibelil 
in a pamphlet, which I publiſhed about the end of tu 
year, or the beginning of 1793, entitled, To Maximiin | 


 Robeſpierre and his Royaliſts. The fourth faction wall : 


that of the court, which employed all the reſt to cruliſ 
each other: that of La Fayette, by flattering him will 
two chambers ; that of the cordeliers, by urging it 01 


the jacobins ; that of the jacobins, by exciting 1t t0 


raiſe an inſurrection, which the court party hoped t0 
turn to it's own advantage. Thus La Fayette having 
opened France to foreigners, and the jacobins having 
marched againſt the Thuilleries, under the walls 


which it was expected they would all have fallen; 
neither the conſtitution of 1789, nor the eng]iſh cov 


ſtitution, nor a republic, would have taken place; bu 


„ 


the ancient ſyſtem would have been eſtabliſhed, with 
anton all it's oppreſſions, increaſed rather than ſoftened. _ 
y the Under theſe circumſtances was moved at the jacobins 
hate the grand queſtion, whether war ought to be declared 
obe. againſt Auſtria, The cordeliers were againſt ir, becauſe 
it would give too much power to La Fayette, the 
oreateſt enemy of Orleans ; the jacobins were for it, 
becauſe a peace of fix months would have fixed a 
deſpotic crown on the head of Lewis, or put an uſurped 
ſceptre into the hands of Orleans; whilſt war alone, 
| ſpeedy war, could give us a republic, On this occa- 
fon burſt forth the grand ſchiſm between the faction of 
Robeſpierre and the party of Briſſot. I, who had ne- 
over ſeen the latter, who thought of nothing but a re- 
THY public, ſpoke on this queſtion. My firſt ſpeech made 
ation {ome-impreſſion ; and my ſecond, one of the beſt things 
be lever compoſed, bore ſeverely on Robeſpierre. He 
tha felt it, and could not reply a ſingle word that day; but 
ia on the ſucceeding days he ſtammered out five or ſix 
vol anſwers, wrote, and wrote, and wrote, and ſet on foot all 
ru the bloodhounds of the cordelier party, to calumniate 
wing the new orator in the aer -houſes, and Ry of ſtreet- 
it u politicians, 

it 1 Scarcely had I entered the lifts, 280 my perils com- 
d agg menced, One thing worthy of remark is, that I have 
vg never been able to know, whether it be true, that popu- 
ving larity has ſome gratifications. 'The moment I began to 
s 0888 frye the people, I was flandered to them; and the 
len; more ardent I was in maintaining their intereſts, the 
col. more was I purſued by their hate. It is true, that after 
but my two ſpeeches at the jacobins, printed and ſent every 


my »here at their expenſe, I mounted rapidly to the 2 
of 
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A ) 
of ſecretary and vice-preſident. It is Coats ſtriking, 


that deputies alone could be choſen to the preſident. 
ſhip, and that, while I was vice-preſident, Bazire filled 


the office. Thus, if the real jacobins carried the vice- 
: preſidentſnip, the pre ſidentſhip fell to the cordeliers. Yet, 


whilſt T write this, J languiſh in exile, and Bazire ha 
been guillotined. Robeſpierre has made his way 


through both parties. My election, however, was the 


work of ſome enlightened republicans : but the many, 
the ſtupid multitude, already robeſpierrized, deteſted 
me. | | 

The firſt ſtep the future dictator took, to remove at 


his outſet a new combatant, whoſe courage and abi- 


lities much alarmed him, was this. With Dumouriez, 


who then called himſelf a republican, as he does to-day 


a feuillant, and as he would to-morrow an ariftocrat, 
would it ſerve his vaſt ambition, ſupported indeed by 
talents of no leſs extent, three true republicans, Roland, 
Servan, and Claviere, were joined in the adminiſtra- 
tion. All four were for war.. I knew not one of them: 
not-one of them knew me, except by my ſucceſs atthere- 
cent debate, when I had gained over to their opinions al 
thoſe jacobins, who were honeſt in the cauſe. A miniſterot 
Juſtice was wanting: the four miniſters caſt their eyes 
on me: it was reſolved, that my name ſhould be pre- 
ſented to the king, at, the next council, when I ſhould 
infallibly have been accepted, as at that time it en- 
tered into the plan of the court, to compoſe the whole 
adminiſtration juſt as the new miniſters ſhould require. 
The council was to be held the next day but one: 
but the fame wy Robeſpierre and all "We, _cordelie 

© learnt, 


3 
earnt, that I was to be named. Thus, than, they 
went to work the next day. 
Early in the morning the bloodhounds went aw 
proclaiming, that I had been arrived from Coblentz only 
about three months, and had inſinuated myſclf into the 


jacobins, to ſet them at variance. At noon I took a 
walk on the terrace of the Feuillans, paſſing by very. 


tumultuous groupes of people, and not ſuſpecting, that 
| was the object of their threats. Chabot, whom I 
knew only by ſight, very charitably came to inform me 
of it; and with a tone of great kindneſs added, that I 
hould do well not to go to the Jacobins that evening, 
where I might be in ſome danger. It will be ſeen, that 
theſe gentlemen would have found it very convenient to 
calumniate me, when I was not preſent to anſwer them. 
paid no regard however to his advice, but went in 
the evening to the Jacobins. A fortunate circumſtance 
enabled me to croſs the courts without being known, 


where bravoes, moſt of whom are now members of the 


revolutionary tribunal, waited for me armed with large 
bludgeons. I entered the hall at the very inſtant when 
the eternal denunciator, Robeſpierre, was denouncing in 
vague terms emigrants introduced into the ſociety, &Cc. ; 


and the people in the galleries, their heads full of the 
tales of the morning, applauded him furiouſly. Robeſ- 


pierre ended with demanding, that a committee ſhould 
examine the new members, and expel them from the 
ſociety. I begged leave to ſpeak in ſupport of the 
motion: but Robeſpierre oppoſed this, ſaying, that I 
ought to diſturb the ſociety ; and then he began anew 
to accuſe me indirectly of emigration, taking great 


Gre not to mention my name. I inſiſted on being 


heard ; 
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heard: the galleries, having received the ſignal, roſe i 
a fury. On every ſide I beheld fiſts and , bludgeong, 
Fifty jacobins, indignant at this, aſſembled round me 
and offered to accompany me to my own door. One df 
them, named Bois, ſaid : * I will do more: they would 
not hear you, but they ſhall hear you.” Then, ruſh 
ing into the midſt of the hall, he exclaimed : “ Yes 
undoubtedly there is a traitor here.“ The cordeher, 
allured by theſe: words, were inſtantly ſilent, and the 
gentle galleries followed their example. © But I vil 
not accuſe this traitor indirectly: I will name him: i: 
is Louvet.” Immediately I ruſhed to the tribune. Ro- 
beſpierre again endeavoured to prevent my ſpeaking; 

but it was no lon ger poſſible. Being denounced by name, 
I muſt anſwer. The ſociety ordered me to ſpeak. I did 
ſo: I gave an account of all my revolutionary life ſince 
1789, citing places, perfons, and facts. My juſtifica- 


tion was ſo ſucceſsful, that the very galleries at length 


applauded me. The conſequence was, Robeſpierre the 
next day progagated a report, that I had cauſed myſelf v 
be denounced, that I might have an opportunity of 
making my panegyric, and all becauſe I wiſhed to be 
miniſter of juſtice. 

I was not afraid of kid upon me the onde þ - but] 


fwear, I was not deſirous of it. The very day that tie 
council was to be held, I received at ten in the morning 


a complimentary letter from the deputy Herault-Se- 
chelle, whom T did not know. This intriguer announce! 


to me my nomination, to which, he ſaid, he had great 
contributed: and then he aſked for one of the fil 


places in the office, for an old ſecretary of his, poſſibly 


like him, a ſecret agent of Auſtria. Another "1 
: 7 


„ 
tel me, that he had Juſt left Dumonriez, who had aſſured 
kim, that I ſhould be nominated that evening, Butat a 


dinner, where the miniſters, with ſome deputies were 


preſent, every thing was changed. Duranton, of Bour- 
deaux, a heavy ignorant fellow, and above all extremely 


the republican party; which it paid dearly, and which coſt 


my country much blood and many tears. By what ſtrange 


fatality is it, that a change in the deſtination of one man 
ſhould ſo powerfully affect the fate of an empire? Had I 
been miniſter of juſtice, I ſhould aſſuredly have ſigned 


that famous letter of Roland, to which the weak and am- 


bitious Duranton refuſed to accede. Culpable in the ſame 
ſenſe as the three miniſters, I ſhould have been diſmiſſed 


with them. Participating in their honourable diſgrace, 


[ ſhould likewiſe have obtained the pyblic efteem ; 
with them I ſhould have been reſtored on the 10th of 
auguſt, as miniſter of juſtice. Royaliſm, in diſguiſe, 
would not have enveloped the cradle of the republic 


with the horrours of ſeptember ; the faction of the cor- 


deliers would not have terrified the electors of Paris into 
the choice of thoſe deputies, of whom ſome were ſo 
fatal to France. The britiſh government, having no 
means of exciting it's people againſt us, would have 
ſought in vain a pretext for war. Robeſpierre, had he 
not changed his conduct, would have fallen; and with him 
Pache and his inſolent commune, Chaumette, Hebert, 
the grand exterminator, and the herd of vile raſcals in the 
pay of the combined powers, would have fallen too, or 


been forced to hide their heads. The republic would 


haye e been eſtabliſhed, 
Lanthenas, 
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Lanthenas, however, carried me to the miniſter of the 


home department, who had a ftrong deſire to be ac. 


quainted with me. O! Roland! Roland! what virtues 


© were aſſaſſinated inthee ! what virtues, what charms, what 
- / ralents, in thy wife, ſtill greater than thyſelf! both urged 


me to write in a cauſe, which had need of the intimate 


union of all, who were capable of promoting it. War was 


declared; the court, evidently in concert with Auſtria, 


betrayed our armies: it was neceſſary, that the eyes of 


the people ſhould be opened to ſo many plots. I wrote 
The Centinel ; the minifter was at the expenſe of it. My 
narrow fortune would not. have defrayed the publication 
of a journal poſted up at every corner (un journal-affiche), 
of many numbers of which more than twenty thouſand 


were printed off. They, who have ſtudied Paris and the 


departments, know how ſerviceable The Centinel was to 
France, at a period when'a foreign enemy, emboldened 
by interiour alliances, threatened to overrun every thing, 

A ſhort time after this Dumouriez, deſirous of reign- 
ing at the council, elbowed out the miniſters Servant, 
Claviere, and Roland. That very day I was told, in 
confidence, that he had it in his mind to make me am- 
baſſador to Conſtantinople. There were even ſome 
journals which announced it: but this did not prevent 
my inſerting in the following number of The Centinel 
a very ſtrong paragraph againſt the conduct of the 
favourite a= I never heard any farther mention 
of my embaſſy. 

It was about the ſame period, chat Briſſot and Guadet 
wanted to ſend me as a commiſſioner to St. Domingo. 
Guadet, in particular, inſiſted on it a long time with 


_ warmth. TWO paſſions, equally ſtrong, held me 
back: 


n ) 


back! the . of Moi RE" not ot being then my 
wife, could not have accompanied me, and the love of 


my country in danger. On my repeated refuſal, the 
office was beſtowed on Santhonax. | Had! accepted i it, 


Santhonak would have been proſcribed inſtead of me; 
and I ſhould have been now fighting with the en in 
St. Domingo inſtead of him. e e 

at length came the inſurrection of the roth of es 


What 1 did vn that day I have elſewhere faid : but 1 


did not ſay, what was a fact, that I contributed. to the 
preſervation of ſome ſwiſs ſoldiers, whom the fatellites 
of Orleans, that fled at the firſt volley, came to maſſa- 
cre when the combat was over. Many of theſe unfor- 
tunate fellows J got into the paſſages of the national 


aſſembly, whence they reached the diplomatic com- 


mittee, in the cloſets of which Briſſot and Genſonnẽ 
concealed ſeveral. Another fact, not leſs noticeable, 


though of a different kind, is, t that Danton, who had 


concealed himſelf during the battle, appeared after the 
victory, armed with a huge ſabre, and marching at the 
head of the battalion of marſeilleſe, as if he had been 
the hero of the day. As to Robeſpierre, ſtill more a 
coward, though not leſs a hypocrite, he durſt not ſhow 
himſelf for more than four and twenty hours after: yet 
this did not prevent his aſcribing all the ſucceſs to the 
council of the commune, whither he went to command 
3s a deſpot the next day but one, namely the 12th. 
And the 2d of ſeptember following they threatened 


us all. The fearful Robeipierre proſcribed from the 


| tribune : the grand exterminator ' iſſued his decrees of 
death. The deaths of Briſſot, Vergniaud, Guadet, 


Condorcet, Roland, Mrs. Roland, my Lodoiſka, and 
GC myſelf, 
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myſell, were reſolved on. Vile impoſtors, infamous 


, royaliſts, were we federaliſts then? No; but, to ery; 


the combined powers, ye invented other calumnies. 

Were we federaliſts in the earlieſt days of the con- 
vention? Yet ye proſcribed us even then: ye pro- 
ſcribed two thirds of the afſembly : ye poſted up, tha 
a new inſurrettion was wanting; that, ſeeing the ſtamp if 
the greater part of the deputies to the convention, ye di. 
fpaired of the commonwealth. Q people of talk, ye ſaid, 
would ye but att !* 

Were we federaliſts in february 17 93 ? Amidft the heap 
of calumnies, with which ye inceſſantly purſued us, 


that was not then invented, yet ye proſcribed us then, 


Ye proſcribed us the 1oth of march : but, far from 
thinking of accuſing us of federaliſm, ye ſet the ex- 
ample of it, as I ſhall preſently ſhow. 

A few days afterwards ye came to the bar of the ala 
bly, to proſcribe us through the mouth of Pache. Ye 


aſked but for two and twenty heads, till ye could do better; 
and ye accuſed us of every thing except federaliſm, 


The 3iſt of may ye came ſword in hand to ſeize us 
yet ſtill it was not of federaliſm ye accuſed us. 

Nay, many weeks after, when ye employed the in- 
genious St. Juſt to invent crimes for us, ye had the ab- 
ſurdity to accuſe us of federaliſm and royaliſm together. 
A few months after federaliſm remained alone; but 

in whoſe mouth ? Gods ! in that of Barrere ! 
If ever federaliſm exiſted it was with you alone, vit 

you, who imputed it to us. | 
Te proclaimed it the ad of ſeptember, in your cir- 
cular addreſs, in which ye declared, ye no longer knew | 
See the placarts of Marat. 4 


it %%% ; 
the repreſentative. aſſembly, the only centre round 
458 we could rally; in which ye ſaid of your munici- 


people; in which ye invited the other ſections of the em- 
pire to adopt your meaſures; which was ſaying to each 
department, in other words, all the authority, all the 


liberty is no more, the republic is no more, unleſs on 
your parts you haſten alſo 7o-reſume the portion of power 


chy, you will have federaliſm. 

Ye proclaimed it anew in the manifeſto wy your abor- 
tive revolt of the xoth of march, when your inſurgents 
demanded, as the fupreme and only efficacious meaſure, that 


reign, ſhould exerciſe, at that moment, the ſovereignty bo- 


partment had only to will, you having ſet the example, 


tyranny,” would not admit. JL STROH 

Federaliſm exiſted when a EP 7 of the mountain, 
nveſted with unlimited power, went to dictate to each 
department arbitrary laws, to which the adjacent de- 
partments were not ſubjected. It exiſted, when a ſcore of 
kictators, diſmembering the common empire, went to 
create a ſcore of empires. It exiſted when Eebon 
ſeigned de ſpotically in he north, Maignet in the ſouth, 
Carrier in the weſt, Collot-d' Herbois at Lyons, each 
according to his own fancy, or paſſions, in various 
manners; and, good Heavens! in what manner? Bar- 
barians, they agreed but on one point, to ſhed torrents 
ne en torrents of mood t - 


Sy 


WY 


C2 Aſſuredly 


pality of Paris, that it had juft reſumed the power of the 


treaſures, all the means of government are our's; for you 


that comes to you, in which caſe, if you can avoid anar- 


the department f Paris, a conſtituent part of the ſove 
knging to it. SO that to eſtabliſh federaliſm, each de- 


to EXERCISE it's portion of ſovereignty ; acknowledging, - 
on certain points, a common tie, which Yes in your 
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tyrants, it exiſted only through you, and for you. 


the convention. Againſt the convention ! Never 
For it, if you pleaſe. . But what ſay you,  federalized! 
On the 14th of july, were the ſections of Pat 
federaliſts, when, each ſingly being too weak, they 


Icth of auguſt, were the battalion of Finiſterre, th 


| derate, then, is to federalize ; what W n of 


| lightened, moſt honeſt republicans ; how horrible! 


The elections of the departments might remedy at leal 


| appearance, named me one of it's deputies. This 


Aſſuredly federaliſm exiſted; it exiſted in guilt; buy 


Yet ſome men, who have been ſtrangely impoſed on, 
exclaim, the departments federalixed, to march again 


confederated together to overturn the Baſtille? On the 


battalion of Marſeilles, and the numerous battalions of 
Paris, federaliſts, when they confederated together, to 
attack the palace? Were thoſe twelve hundred thou 
ſand ſoldiers federaliſts, who from all parts of the re 
public ran to the frontiers, and confederated againſt the 
foreign enemy, whom they overpowered? To confe 
words! how pitiable ! li 20 

But when it is conſidered, that this 58 0 s Was 
capable of conducting to the ſcaffold more than 
hundred thouſand of the moſt, courageous,” moſt ei- 


I Vill not repeat here what I have elſewhere publiſhed 
reſpecting the labours of the electoral body at Par 


this evil. Pethion, Sieyes, Thomas Paine, Condorcel 
Guadet, &c., rejected by the faction of Paris, welt 
elected by the people of the departments. That d 
Loiret, where I had not one private friend, not a ſingt 
correſpondent, and in which I had never once made n 


howe ve 


% 


capital f had carried their election by means of poniards. 
It was on the roth of auguſt, 1792, that 1 engaged 


of auguſt, Baudouin, the proprietor of the Journal, 
perceiving it would be ruined, unleſs conducted by 


ſübject, and brought me a letter from each. I ac- 
quieſced. ' Baudouin offered me my own terms. The 
former editor, who was ſcarcely known, had 6000l. 
(L 250), I aſked 10000l. (L. 416. 13. 4); and Baudouin 


this was the ſource of the greateſt misfortune, Perhaps, 
perilous exile, I expect my dear wife, ſhe is under 


enemies: it was then they learnt the value of her literary 
talents, her ſtrength of mind, and her affection for me. 


ber home, came to my houſe ſeveral times againſt her 
Wiſh. He was deſirous, he faid, of making his court 


however," was termed intriguing by them, who i in che 


myſelf to conduct the Journal of the Debates. They 
dared to afſert, in the lying piece of Amar, called the 
Bil of Indictment of the Federaliſt Deputies, that I was. 
paid 12,000 livres val 500) a year, for telling lies to all 
Europe in that Journal. The fact was, Uſer the 10th 


ſome known, patriot, not deſtitute of talents, came and 
preſſed me to undertake it; T refuſed. He then ſolicited 
Guadet, Briſſot, and Condorcet, to write to me on che | 


certainly made a good bargain, for his ſubſcribers were 
ſoon tripled. I employed two fellow labourers, yet my 
dear Lodoiſka, alfo, was obliged to do much. Alas! 


that I now feel; perhaps, whilſt, languiſhing in a 


arreſt! It was at this period ſhe became known to my 
It was then, that Amar, under pretence of waiting on 


0 her, and of opening my eyes to the ſnares laid for 

me by Roland, Briſſot, and all my pretended friends: 

bat is to ſay, ſent by the faction, he durſt flatter him- 
| C-3 ſelf 
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ſelf with the hope of ſeducing my wife, and corrupting 


* 


me. However, he ſaw us in our domeſtic life, and 
ſoon deſpaĩred of effecting his purpoſes. One day, as he 
came out of the aſſembly, where he had juſt been mal. 
ing a ſanguinary motion, he came up to my wife, and 
wanted to ſay ſome ft things to her, With a diſtant ain 
ſtopping him . ſhort, ſhe ſaid, * Sir, I heard what you 


< uttered but this moment in the aſſembly, and I deſpiſe 


« you.“ He viſited our houſe no more, and became 
our moſt bitter enemy. This man bluſhed not to affix 
his name to that infamous piece, that bill of indictment 
which led the moſt virtuous of the republicans to the ſcat- 
fold. This man ſaid, tbat 7 told falſeboods to all Europe; 
true, I did tell falſehoods, for I depicted not him, ] 


depicted not his fellows, in colours black as they de- 


ſerved, Finally, this man, member of that com- 
mittee of general ſafety, now inveſted with all the 


power requiſite to produce ill without bounds ; thi 


man, miniſter of the proſcriptions of a new Sylla, om- 
nipotent in guilt, holds, perhaps, my wife immured in his 
deathful priſons.---O! Lodoiſka | my dear, Lodoiſka! 
if thou periſh, I ſhall have been the cauſe of thy death, 
but Iwill not ſurvive thee long 

On the 21ſt of ſeptember the convention com: 
menced it's ſittings, and the very next day Ro- 
beſpierre and Marat went to the Jacobins, to preach 
infurrection againſt the convention. A few weeks aſien 
Robeſpierre dared to complain to the convention of 
what he called ſlanders propagated againſt him, and 
challenge an acculer. Inſtantly I roſe, The accuſation! 


preferred againſt him preduced the greateſt effect: 


fifty deputies atteſted the crimes I announced, the leall 
of 


—— 


f 23 ) 


of which ought to have brought that man to the ſcaffold. 
The coward thought his laſt hour was arrived, and 


came to me to ſolicit grace. If Pethion, who had not 
then been ſufficiently ſlandered by- them to have loſt his 


immenſe influence, and on whom I had repeatedly 


called, had thought fit to ſay openly a quarter of what 
he knew, Robeſpierre and his accomplice would have 


been impeached on the ſpot. At that time, deteſted 


throughout the republic, and having in Paris a party 
very inferiour to that of the convention, they would have 
received the due puniſhment of their guilt. The in- 


famous Orleans, and a ſcore of ſubaltern villians, would 


have returned to their original nothingneſs: a Barrere, 
a Lacroix, and a multitude of vile intriguers, always 
ready to drag the car of the reigning party, would have 
remained Roland: its; the republic would have been 
faved. 
Nüen . Vergniaud, thus bites A 
fault, in not anſwering my frequent calls on them for 
their teſtimony ; and another was weak enough to blame 
me in his paper for bringing forward the accuſation. 
Robeſpierre, however, was fo thunderſtruck, as to 
demand a week for his reply. At the expiration of this 
term he filled the galleries, by nine in the morning, with 
all the male and female jacobins he could muſter. 
The dictator ſpoke for two hours, without anſwering 


my charges; and I had no doubt of cruſhing him by my 


reply. The girondiſts roſe with the mountain to prevent 
my ſpeaking, For me I ſaw none but the haughty Bar- 
baroux, the brave Buzot, the virtuous Lanjuinais, and 
eur vigorous right hand fide. Briſſot, Vergniaud, Con- 
dorcet, and Genſonnẽ, thought, that paſſing to the 
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order of the day, if it ſaved Robe pierre A would diſerace 
him ſo completely, as to deprive him of all future in 
fluence: as if diſgrace had any weight with that ſan. 
guinary faction, and as if phyſical, impunity would not 
harden him in guilt. | This wonderful ſtep. of che r. 
publican party rent my heart. From that moment! 
foreſaw, that, ſooner or later, the- poniard, men. would 
prevail over the men of principle; that moment J an- 
nounced to my dear Lodoiſka, that we muſt Prepan 
ourſelyes to expect baniſhment or the ſcaffold. | 
Salle, Barbarot, Buzot, and myſelf, ceaſed not to W 
nounge che Orleans faction; Briſſot, Guadet, Pethion, and 
Vergniaud, ſeconded us but feebly. Hebert and Marat 
were inceſſantly ſpreading ſlanders in their highly popular 
apers. Pache, after having deceived Roland by his 
aſſumed garb. of republicaniſm and virtue, deceived and 
betrayed the nation, by, unhinging every thing in the 
war department, and ſhackling in a thouſand ways 
the conquering genius of Dumouriez, at that time a 
ſincere, republican, whatever he may be now. The ar: 
mies were filled with preachers of inſubordination and 
plunder; and the-ſtaff of each abounded with the 1a- 
tellites of faction. The war office, the jacobins, the 
cordeliers, the ſections, which thirty raſcals ſwayed by 
fear, reſounded with the. cries of revolt. Qur galleries 
inſulted us, threatened us, and deprived us of liberty of 
ſpeech. .., Yet our unhappy friends ſaw a ſingle remedy 
for ſo many evils, the plan of the conſtitution which th 
were finiſhing : and when any one ſpoke to them of a vi- 
gorous ſtep againſt the conſpirators, they anſwered with 
the moſt deplorable frigidity, that care muſt be taken, 
not to exaſperate men naturally violent. 


1 


l, 


6 

In general, it is time now to remark, amongſt the 
victims of the 3iſt of may were many men diſtin- 
guiſhed for talents; and capable of purifying the mo- 
rals, regenerating, che manners, and augmenting the 
proſperity of a republic in peace, and of deſerving: well 
of their country by their private conduct and public 
virtues : but there was not one of them accuſtomed to 
the tumult of factions, or calculated for thoſe vigorous 
ſtrokes, by which conſpirators are beaten down; not 
one, who had a mind for ſuſpecting baſe deſigns, 
taking in at one comprehenſive view the vaſt plan of a 
conſpiracy, or combating it, if at length perceived, 
vith other weapons than thoſe of morality and pompous 
ſpceches. Fo except Salle, Buzot, and Barbaroux, who, 
from the beginning, Knew well the Orleans faction, 
and united with me to oppoſe it on every opportunity. 
But the penetration of theſe extended no farther: there 
was only Salle, whom I could perſuade, that England 
and Auſtria had their chief agents amongſt the jaco- 
bins; and I remember, that Guadet, Pethion, and even 
Barbaroux, when I ſaid, fix months after the 31ſt of 
may, that Marat and his band were certainly in the 
pay of the combined powers, exclaimed againſt it in 
the Gironde. Sometimes, in an indignant moment, 
Guadet, indeed, would ſay the fame; but it was meta- 
phorically; and aſſuredly he would never have ſuffered 
what he called that hypotheſis, to regulate his conduct 
in the aſſembly, Honeſt themſelves, they could not 
credit ſuch crimes: and, therefore, I ceafed not ta 
warn them, that ſooner. or later they would be the 


Ivicims of their AO: 
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| Let us return to the order of the day on the accuſe. 
tion againſt Robe ſpierre. Not being allowed to ſpeak, Wl (his 
I reſohved to write and publiſh my reply, which I en. Ml go 
| titled, To Maximilian Robeſpierre and his Royaliſts. In or! 


has had the aſſignats at his diſpoſal, can impoſe up 


T7) 
By little and little 1 have been anticipating events, 


this I depicted all the manceuvres of Robeſpierre a Ml ont 
the Jacobins in 1792, the faction of the cordeliers, the C 
turpitude of the electoral body of 1792, the deſigns of 
the Qrleans faction, and the ambitious projects of the ¶ 1.01 


ſeveral leaders, Almoſt eve ry thing I ſaid has ſince fle 


been realiſed, except that, contrary to my expectation, fame 
and contrary to all probability, Robeſpierre, a man of Dup 
very moderate abilities, triumphed over Danton. I man 
ſay very moderate; for the pompous reports he has an 


publiſned ſince, all power being united in him as the * 


principal member of the committee of public ſafety, he I Tha. 


no one as well acquainted with him as I am. An 
execrable author, and very feeble writer, he poſleſſes 


now no talents, but what he has it in his power | to pus pee 
chaſe. was ( 
The miniſter for the home department, Roland, I Ama 
who was ſenſible of the irreparable fault of that order WW and! 
of the day, ſought to amend it, as far ,as poſſible, why 
making the nation acquainted with all the crimes of Bill tive ; 
the dictators of ſeptember. He ſent a great mam Wl when 
copies of my pamphlet to the departments, and | repre 
have no doubt but this great publiciry retarded for they 
many weeks the dreadful ſucceſs of the faction. of me 
About the fame time Buzot and I gave him anothe! W 
blow, which he ſenſibly felt. We demanded and ob- che! 
tained a decree for the expulſion of the Bourbons. 4 Ioth 


revolt 


( 27 + * 
revolt of the jacobins, the cordeliers, and- the com- 
mune, made us withdraw it: but we obtained, at leaſt, . 
this advantage from it, we compelled the faction to 
how itſelf, ſo that none but ſuch as were quite blind, 
or hypocrites, could diſpute it, or fee 1 it elſewhere than 


on the famous mountain. 
Certainly I well deſerved the honour of 8 ex- 


pelled from che ſociety of the jacobins, in which not 


above thirty of it's ancient members remained, it being 


flled with cordeliers. My name was ſtruck out the 


fame day with thoſe of Roland, Lanthenas, and Girey 
| Dupre, a coadjutor in Briſſot's paper, and a young 
man of great talents, great courage, and a ts republi- 


can ſpirit. : 
We are now arrived at the affair of Capet, on which 


have ſome important circumſtances to relate. Salle 
moved in the aſſembly the appeal to the people. I 


ſupported it: from what motives may eaſily be ſeen, 
and how far events have juſtified my predictions. My 


ſpeech, which was not delivered, becauſe the debate 


was cloſed the moment I roſe, has at leaſt been printed. 
Amongſt our orators, Vergniaud anſwered Robeſpierre, 
and ſilenced him. Worthy and unfortunate Vergniaud, 
why didſt thou not more frequently overcome thy na- 
tive indolence ! and why did thine eyes refuſe to ſee, 
when a thouſand fatal ambuſhes were laid around the 
repreſentative body! Even after the 10th of march 
they remained ſhut; they were not PRs till the 3 iſt 
of may; alas, too late! 

What horrours! yet they formed but the prelude of 
the horrours prepared for us! Not long after the 
1th of march, a formidable * unexpected enemy 


increaſed 
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increaſed' the number of our foes, already too! "great 
Dumouriez'too joined the faction of Ofleans. 
Whilſt IJ am writing, his memoirs have“ e cppenrel 
He there pretends to have been ever à friend to mo- 


33 


narchyj but I owe it to che cauſe of truth to declare, 
and to prove, that for a time he was a ſincere republican, 


That he wiſhed to preſerve Lewis XVI on the 


thronsy' when, being his prime miniſter, he was more 


king than the perſon who bore the title, I cen eaſily 
conceive ;* but that after the oth of auguſt he fe. 


mained the faithful ſervant of a prince dethroned, | 


know the ambitious general too well not to aſſert, it is 
impoſſible. 
roth of auguſt, Dumouriez was the firſt to denounce 
La Fayette, who made his troops take the oath of 
obedience to the king ? Do I-not know, that at this 
period he wrote letter after letter to the committee of 
twenty-one of the legiſlative aſſembly; and: that thus he 
obtained the command in chief? Is it not kriown to all 
Europe, that, but for him, Brunſwic would have been 
at Paris before the end of autumn? He will ſay, that 
for the honour and ſafety of France; a very zealous 
friend to monarchy- might not chooſe, -that a foreigner 


| ſhould give laws in it's capital, and might alfo have 


wiſhed to retake from him Verdun and Longwi. | 


allow it: but were not the victory of Gemappe, the 
conqueſt of Belgium, and the projected and almoſt ac- 
compliſhed invaſion of Holland, ſomething more than 


f 


conſtitutional acts ? 
After having ſtopped, repulſed, driven beſbre hin, 


and almoſt deſtroyed, in one ever famous campaign, 2 
e thouſand veteran ſoldiers, the beſt in Europe, 


2 | 1 


Beſides,” do I not know, that, after the 


0 


and commanded by one of it's moſt celebrated generals, 


with only thirty-five thouſand ne we raiſed troops; after 


having retaken two ſtrong places; to vanquiſh the 
enemy at Gemappe, to conquer Belgium, and next to 
gire the combined powers a deciſive blow, by ſeizing 
the harbours and the wealth of Holland; then, with 
an army fufhed with victory, and reinforced with ſixty 
thouſand dutch and brabantines, to take Cobourg in 
the rear, beat him, force Auſtria to a peace, England 
to ſilence, and all Europe to admiration ; and thus to 


become the real founder of the french republic, and 


arbiter of the fate of the world; was a part grand enough 
to tempt the man of the greateſt genius, and the moſt 
ambitious of mankinect. "1s 

To this Dumouriez aſpired; this part Dusan 


would have acted. But the foreign faction, which feared 


nothing ſo much as him, ſoon perceived, that a check 
muſt be given him, the inevitable effect of which would 
be to tumble him from his height, or compel him to flee 
to it. For this end Pache, then miniſter at war, and 
Haſſenfratz, his chief clerk, exerted themſelves to render 
the troops of Dumouriez in want of every thing. For 
this end they ſent to his army as many orleaniſt ſoldiers 
35 poſſible, indefatigable in preaching plunder, and 
ſubordination. For this end the council, where Ro- 
land was no longer heard but with diſlike; where every 
one united againſt his too auftere virtues, where Monge 
and Pache bore the ſway, and on which Dumouriez 


knows well, though he takes great care not to fay it, 


the republican party in the convention had then no 
nfluence, ravaged Belgium through the inſtrumen- 
ality of that Ronſin, that Chepy, that Eſtienne, and that 


band 
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ſtacles were thrown in his way, and what treachery 


: 6 
were ſecretly and particularly charged to render France, 
and it's pretended republican government, odious; and 
for this purpoſe to employ every kind of violence, ex. 
tortion, deſpotiſm, robbery, and crime, that ſuch vi. 
hins could invent; juſt as certain commiſſioners, in- 
veſted at a diſtance from the convention with more 
power than itſelf poſſeſſed, were charged by the ſame 
faction to render the nominal republic for ever deteſtable 
in the departments. It was for this end, that one of the 
commiſſioners of the convention, choſen by the then 
omnipotent mountain to repair to Belgium, was La. 
croix; a man more capable ſingly of ſtripping. the bel. 
gians, than the whole ſwarm of thieves before ſent by 
the council. It was for this end, that Marat, the prin- 
cipal agent of England, inceflantly aſperſed the cha- 
racter of the general, in his paper, which was daily 
hawked about, even under the very noſe of Dumouriesz 
that he laboured indefatigably to deprive him of the 
confidence of his ſoldiers; and that, knowing with what 
ſnares he was ſurrounded, what inſurmountable ob- 


was ultimately reſerved for him, he predicted with con- 
fidence, that the general would be. an emigrant befor 
the end of ſpring. 

Theſe. methods ſucceeded ! . Dumourier hi 
brilliant hopes betrayed, was not aſhamed to coaleſce 
with them, who had juſt raviſhed from him all bs 
means of fortune and of glory, againſt them, 1 
whom he owed every thing, and who, in their d 
of power, had done every thing to promote his ſucceb! 


He bluſhed not to eoaleſce with the Lacroixes, the 
vileſt 


FAY 


„ 4 0 | 
vileſt ſcoundrels that earth ever vomited forth, againſt 
a Vergniaud, a Condorcet, a Payne, and other unfor- 
tunate republicans, to whom, in ſpite of the calumnies 

now heaped upon them, poſterity, impartial poſterity, 
will do juſtice. And in his memoirs it is not to the 
worthy chief of the horrid mountain, that Dumouriez 
moſt frequently addreſſes his reproaches; it is my un- 
happy friends, on whom, by voluntary omiſſions, af- 
ſected ſilence, or direct ſlanders, he would fix the 
opprobium of the different decrees, which they con- 
ſtantly oppoſed, and to which they have fallen victims. 
Nay, over the very graves of republicans does he inſult 
their virtues, which he perſecuted, and their benefits, 
which he repaid with treachery. O Dumouriez! thus 
mayeſt thou make thy court to the kings of Europe; but 
there is ſuch a thing as hiſtory, which would have told 
only of thy talents, but which will relate thy bn 
perfidy, and all thy baſeneſſes. 

In ſpite of the manœuvres of Haſſenfratz and 8 
Dumouriez began his campaign, and his happy au- 
dacity triumphed over all obſtacles. The faction per- 
ceived, that he would inevitably take Holland; and then 
general Stingel (I think it was) left a free paſſage to 
Cobourg, whom it would have been eaſy to have 
topped. A column of thirty thouſand imperialiſts fell 
rom the clouds, as it were, without being perceived, 

and broke up our cantonments. Dumouriez was 
us forced to leave the expedition he had: ſo Kappily 
begun, and to return to Belgium, to put himſelf ar 
lhe head of a diſheartened army. To this he re- 
kored ſome ſtrength, ſome conſiſtency, ſome diſci- 
4 pline, 


8 
pline, and obtained an advantage of ſome importint i 
Tirlemont. 

'The engagement of Nez followed. The de. 
feat of the left wing brought on the loſs of the batt] 
Liſten to Miranda; he will tell you, that he was fi 
crificed by Dumouriez: liſten to Dumouriez, he wil 
ay, that Miranda ſuffered himſelf to be beaten, ty 
rob him of the victory. I, who know, that the 
faction equally deteſted both, am inclined to believe, 
that it alone occaſioned the difaſters of that day. [t 
was deciſive: and every thing ſeems to indicate, that 
the firſt, who took to their heels in the left wing under 
Miranda, crying out to the reſt to fave themſelves 
who could, and thus cauſed the whole to take flight 
were hired implements, were cordeliers, the wor- 
thy emiſſaries of Marat, the worthy agents of I 
cralx, _. 

Be this as it may, the papel a Holland 
was irretrievably foiled; one loſt battle decided the 
fate of Belgium; to cover the frontier, the general hal 
nothing left but an army completely diſheartened, 
greatly reduced, and in which the emiſſaries of tit 
faction could now exert themſelves with increaſed fuc- 
ceſs. Thus was Dumouriez brought into that ſitu- he! 
tion, in which the faction had long thirſted to find hin 0 
In his eyes the republic was loſt: if he continued u 1; 
fight for it, ſooner or later he would be loſt himſel voſ; 
one more defeat, his mortal enemies the jacobins wou of 
bring him to the ſcaffold. What, however, could he 0: :. 1 
At what court could he ſeek an aſylum? What king delp 


would receive, what king would not perſecute, th him, 


1 


yanquiſher of Dre : There was amber part to 


be taken, more ſpeedy, more ſure, more generous: to 


ſecure the retreat of his troops, to bring them back to 
the frontier, to poſt them in the leaſt unfavourable 
ſituation, thence to write to the convention and Du- 


mouriez knows well how to write —a letter worthy of 
it's author and of the circumſtances, to diſcloſe without 


reſerve not certain weakneſſes of this or that republican, 


but all the crimes of the new royaliſts, all the infamous 7: 


manceuvres of Pache, all the villainous propoſals of 
Lacroix, and, in fine, all the crimes of a wicked fac- 
tion, and of the cruel foreigners, by whom that faction 
was hired : then, after the example of the latter Bru- 
tus, and ſo many other generals ofantiquity 
ſhould he commit ſuch a fooliſh act? What would have 
been the advantage of it ? None, but the ſalvation of 


his honour.! none, but the immortalizing of his glory! 


none, but the ſecuring to him one of the firſt places in 


hiſtory! What he! he imitate thoſe fools of the conven- 


tion, who in their ſpeeches are continually citing, not, as he 
fays, the romans, but, which is Gmina different, 


the heroes of Rome! No: ſuch a ſtep could by no 
means ſuit the general: hitherto he had been a repub- 
lican it is true, becauſe it was his intereſt ; but romantic 


be had never yet been. 

Other thoughts were calculated to ſeduce a man of 
his character. It appeared to him from that time im- 
poſtible, but that France muſt fall again under the yoke 
of royalty: and if foreigners were to give it a king, 
it could only be through ſeas of blood, and abſolute 
deſpotiſin muſt be the conſequence. According to 
him, therefore, it was doing the french à real ſervice, 


o treat wich Cobourg without, and Orleans within, for 


; » the 
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c 34 CC 
the re-eſtabliſument of the conſtitution bf 1789: al "BE 


in this plan the general would be ſtill a perſonage of I 
great cohſequence. It is true he muſt betray” his en. Wi of t. 


gagements in the face of all Europe, deliver up to the Wl decr 


poniard good men cruelly deceived, and ſwallow the of n 
ſhame of aſſociating with the moſt deſpicable of man. Wl rg 


kind, Lacroix and Marat. No conſideration could] B. 
reſtrain him. As Lacroix and ſome of his band were of th 
yet living, and even enjoyed great popularity, at the ill of tt 
time when he publiſhed his memoirs; as conſequently ¶ cced 
' theſe pretended republicans might ſerve. the cauſe of the preat 
crowned heads, and it was important not to unmaſk Ti 
them; Dumouriez has only hinted at their ſecret 2 lod 
conferences. He confeſſes at leaſt the interview a bins, 
Bouchain. No doubt it was ſome days before, that the had g 
night of the 10th of march was decreed by theſe three AW ful tu 
men. It was in Belguin, that every thing was fettied WM who, 
between them. There the night of the 10th of marci mont 
was fixed; there the parts were diſtributed to the ſeve- Mi threat 
ral actors. From his camp, in the heart of which he fence 
would demand a king, the general would announce in {iſ dear 
his manifeſtoes, that he was going to march again the g 
enarchy, and to ſupport the found majority of the con- Sue 
vention: thus he would give powerful pretexts to tie WY ſec] 
Jacobins, againft whom he would have the air of de- fibres 
claring war, to attack the republican deputies, of whon ude, 
he would pretend himſelf the defender. Thus he wou to ret 
marvellouſly ſecond the proſcribing voice of Marat, who doit 
would not fail to point out all the girondiſts to the dag: fiew « 
gers of the infatuated mob, to whom he would e, mb! 
behold the royaliſts ! behold the traitors ! behold the ai crees, 


complices of Dumouriez! Nothing more would then hate 


been, * but to . one nocturnal — 
— 


ts 


% 


3 


ſor the A vvieindder ; in the-courſe df which 
would be ſet upon the republicans all the cut=throats 
of the cordeliers, who would not fail to call for all the 
decrees of accuſation neceſſary ; and who even, in caſe 
of need, would themſelves cut off the buen cs heads 
already promiſed to Cobourg. 

But what occaſioned the failure of that dreadful plot 


| of the roth of march, well laid as it was? A concurrence 


of the moſt ſingular accidents : and as the reader pro- 
ceeds, he will be aſtoniſhed in this inſtance _ at the 
great effects produced by little cauſes. 

That I might be near the convention, I had taken 
a lodging in Honoré ſtreet, very little above the jaco- 
bins. About nine in the evening „ my Lodoiſka, who 
had gotten home, and was cxpobilicg me, heard a fright- 
ful tumult and horrible cries. Ever anxious for me; 


who, with moſt of my friends, had lived for three 


months ſurrounded with dangers, conſtantly purſued, 
threatened, inſulted, obliged to carry arms for my de- 
fence, and forced to keep every night from home ; my 


dear wife came down, and went on till ſhe came into 


the galleries of the ſociety, from which the noiſe iſſued. 
dhe heard a thouſand ſlanders, a thouſand horrid 
ſpeeches uttered. She ſaw the lights extinguiſhed, and 
labres drawn, She came out with an enraged multi- 
tude, who went to the cordeliers for auxiliaries, thence 
to return forthwith, and attack the convention. Lo- 
doiſka juſt came back when I returned. Immediately I 
flew to Pethion's, where ſome of my friends were aſ- 


kmbled. They were converſing calmly on certain de- : 
crees, that were to be paſſed in the courſe of a few | 


22 weeks. 
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aka God. knows bow deut 1-found + to rouſe 
them from their ſecurity. At laſt I prevailed on then, 
to refrain from appearing at the meeting already be. 
gun, and to aſſemble, with all the principal perſons! 
proſcribed, in an hour's time, in a houſe where the 
conſpirators would not expect to find us. I then re. 
paired with ſpeed to the meeting, where I found Ker; 
 {egan, deputy from Finiſterre. This brave man haſtened 
to the farther part of the ſuburb St. Marceau, to alarm 
a battalion from Breſt, which very fortunately arrived x 
Paris a few days before, and had been detained, Thi 
battalion remained all night under arms, ready to march 
to our aſſiſtance at the firſt requeſt, or the ſound of the 
alarm bell. In the mean time I went from houſe t 
houſe, to atquaint Valaze, Buzot, Barbaroux, Salle 
and ſeveral others. Briſſot went to inform the mini. 
ſters of what was paſſing ; and the miniſter at war, the 
brave and unfortunate Beurnonville, having ſcaled the 
walls of his garden, had already joined ſome of his 
[il friends, with whom he formed a patrole. After a 
\'F ramble of two hours, in a dark night, and in the milf 
wm as it were of my aſſaſſins, I arrived at the place of ren- 
dezvous. Pethion was wanting. He was in mud it » 
danger, however, if he remained at his own houſe, I bet 
returned to ſeek him, and a ſingle incident, that paſſed, i i: 
will depict his character. As I was preſſing him t0 det 
come with me, he went to the window, and openeli i on 
it: then, having looked at the weather, he ſaid, 1 der 
rains; there will be nothing done.” - Notwithſtanding a dot 
I Zould ſay, he perſiſted in ſtaying at home, in 


It was not the rain that ſtopped the conſpirators; bu * 
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the two circumſtances of our abſence, and the informa- 


ton given to the battalion of Breſt. When they knew, 


that the decree of impeachment, which they would have 


obtained, could not be followed up by the fudden arreſt 


of their victims, they heſitated ; and their coupage, al- 
wavs ſo mighty when nothing was to be done but aſſaſ- 
ſinate, failed them at once, when they found they muſt 
foht. They were only three thouſand, the men of Breſt 
were four hundred: could they venture to "THE an at- 
tack ? No: they durſt not, | 

However, they had thought hemſcbies at the outſet 
o ſure of their blow, that before midnight they had 


ent efficially to declare their mſurretion againſt the na - 5 
tional repreſentation to the municipality, which failed 


not to acquaint: the convention with it two full houses 
afterwards ; that is to ſay, when the whole, in their cal- 
culation, ſhould have been over. 
though it proved abortive, had a /ſort of publicity, at 
leaſt in Paris; and undoubtedly, to prevent a ſecond 
attempt of the kind, ſuppoſing, which 1 believe was 
the fact, that we could not yet take vengeance on this, 
it was at leaſt proper for us to give it the greateſt noto- 
riety, Such, I thought, was the intention of Vergniaud ; 


when a ſcore of us, being aſſembled the next day, to 


determine what ſhould be done on the occaſion, he took 
on himſelf to denounce it. Had I known in what man- 
ner he intended to execute the taſk, aſſuredly I would 
not have left it to him, He made a good ſpeech, but 
injurious to the cauſe. In it he thought proper to 
miſlead the public opinion, already very ſtrong againſt 
che two parricidal ſocieties, to which a ſpirited and 

D 3 frank 


Thus the conſpiracy, 
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frank accuſation, preferred before all France at the by 
of the convention, would have given a terrible bloy, 
On the contrary, he aſcribed the movement of the 100 
of march to the ariſtocracy, It was the ariſtocracy, ng 
doubt; it was royaliſm: but the ariſtocracy and roy. 
aliſm of' the cordeliers .and ſome jacobin leaders. This 
he ought to have faid : this he did not ſay. Of court 
the two ſocieties were charmed with the convenien 
cloak given them by Vergniaud; and when I inquired 
of him with aſtoniſhment the motive of ſuch ſtrange 
conduct, he told me, that he thought it highly neceſan 
to denounce the conſpiracy, without naming the real con. 
ſpirators, for fear of too much exaſperating viclent men, alreah 
inclined to every exceſs.—Good God! ſuch were the rules 
of conduct, ſuch the miſtaken cautions, that made way 
for the fearful ſucceſs of the faction: well, had the 
only us, but they loſt the republic! | 
The Valaze committee, compoled, as I believe! 
have already ſaid, but the reader will pardon my repe- 
titions, writing in ſuch haſte, of the moſt ſpirited re- 
publicans, thoſe members of the right fide, which little 
reſembled the right ſides of the two former aſſemblies 
was profoundly grieved at this new fault of the gironane, 
and charged me to repair it, by framing a more ſenow} 
denunciation of this plot of the 1oth of march. | 
wrote, but could not obtain leave to pronounce. 1t, The 
mountain, dreading my veracity, conſtantly employed 
all the manceuvres of it's execrable tactics, threats 
cries, Cloſing the debate, and tumults in the galleries 
to prevent my ſpeaking. Latterly, therefore, I neyef 
mounted the tribune, My intended ſpeech, howeveh 


I printed. In it will be found all the chief —_— 
| . * 


t 39) 
and principal authors * of the confpiracy. - I Mons wa 
ſented, in it nothing, but what. is ſtrictly true; and un- 
events, = eh m ans to. me each have 
| heen verified. It's title is, To the National Convention. 
and my Conſtituents, on the Conſpiracy, of the roth of 
March, and the Orleans F action. It was reprinted in 
many of the departments; and at Paris I was obliged 


to print ſix thouſand copies. It would have produced 


an effect beyond calculation, if ſome inſolent procon- 


ſuls, who, eſtabliſhed in the departments, paid no reſpect 


to any thing, had not opened the packets at the poſt 
offices, -and e. many. It is impoſſible to conceive 
the rage, that ſeized the conſpirators, when this little 
tract appeared. They dared not denounce it to the aſ- 
ſembly, being very ſure, that I ſhould not be afraid to 
defend it there, which would give it more publicity. 
Six months after, Amar ſpoke of it indirectly in the 
bill of impeachment againſt the republicans, but he 


took care not to mention the title. In general they 


were very cautious not to ſpeak of me, except when 
forced to it; and above all they wiſhed to bury in the 
profoundeſt oblivion my writings to the convention. 
My name, in fact, my mere name, recalls to memory 
all the criminal deſigns, of which I accuſed them, and 
which they have carried into execution. Marat is now. 


acknowledged a royaliſt, and ſoon Robeſpierre will be 


* Texcept Bourdon of Oiſe. The ſequel ſhowed, I think, that 
be was only miſled. He muſt be ſo ſtill ; fince at this very day he re- 
mains the enemy of the proſcribed depuries, and of me. This will 
not prevent me from doing him the juſtice of declaring, that he does 
dot FO to have actually belonged to the faction of Orleans. 
"Rt | ; F111 
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(4) 
a complete diffator. I ſaw this in 1 7923 and, which k 
ſtill more meritorious perhaps, I had the courage to ſay 


it. In my laſt mentioned publication, reſpeCting the 


night of the 1oth of march, not contented with an- 


Bodnegg their end, I alſo pointed out their means. 1 
| ſhowed, that they would proceed through Plunder to 


tyranny ; that, to reign, they would pillage ; to-pil- 
lage, they would aſſaſſinate. All I then could ſay, 1 
faid ; what it was impoſſible for me to ſay, E pointed 
out. I ſpared no pains to exhibit the two factions in all 
their native uglineſs. - Alas! mine was' the voice of one 
crying in the deſert; the conſpirators drowned it as 
much as poflible, and my friends heard the ſound,” but 
hearkened not to the words. Thus, more'than ever 
perſuaded of our approaching and inevitable fate, 


faid every day to my dear Lodoiſka, © Theſe men ate 


ce poſting to the ſcaffold ; I would quit them without 


e delay, were not their path that of duty and of virtue,” 


If any friends of liberty yet remain, I would recom- 


mend to them, to ſeek out that pamphlet on the 10th 


of march, now become very rare. Let them read it, 
to obtain, at leaſt, an idea of the ſpirit of terrour or 
blindneſs, with which a government was ſtruck, that 
made not a ſingle movement-to deſtroy the fatal am- 


| buſhes, which ſurrounded it, though it was informed of 
them. It is my laſt writing in the convention; it is, 
in ſome meaſure, my political teſtament; and ] vill not 


conceal, chat I conſider it as a valuable morſel for 


hiſtory. 


I will only add, that to the ever fatal epoch of the 
10th of may, 1793, muſt be referred the deſtruction 


of the liberty of the Peng the Ns violation of 
the 


(4) 


the fecrecy of the poſt; the firſt general attacks on pro- 


perty 3 the origin of the war in Vendee, fo con- 
ſtantly and cruelly fomented by Marat, the municipa- 
lities of Paris, Pache, Ronſin, andetheir accomplices; 
the ſending of proconſuls into the departments; the firſt 


attempt to found that committee of public ſafety, which 
now tyranniſes over France; and the creation of chat 


revolutionary - tribunal, which has deluged it with 


blood; odious events, execrable eſtabliſnments, which 
yet were but the preludes and the implements of all 
thoſe ſrourges, all thoſe fearful wounds, that were to 
be inflicted on my country. Lament them, friends of 
liberty, lament them, but forget not, that theſe crimes 
were not the crimes of the republic. The republic! 
The factions never permitted us to eſtabliſh one; to diſ- 


grace it, to render it odious, to deſtroy it for ever, they 


continually aimed to combine it's name with their 
baſe cruelties. All the crimes they TOR were 
ſtill thoſe of royalty. 


I muſt not quit this article without one obſervation 


of fore importance. When force had dragged from us 
the decree of a revolutionary tribunal, we felt it ne- 
ceſſary to unite at leaſt to chooſe it's pretended: juries. 
In fad, we accompliſhed the nomination of honeſt men: 
but it may be queſtioned whether they would have 
accepted the office. Marat, however, did not wait for 


their refufal; he ſet up the cry of a counter- revolution, 


threatened to call in the people, cauſed the ballot to 


de annulled, and procured his liſt to be decreed. It 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that this conſiſted only of the 


moſt determined yillains : moſt of them were the aſſaſſins 


vt eptember; they changed only their theatre,not their 
pe; 


_—_ 7 - 


1 


0 
parts, murdering on one, as on 1 other, in the noni 
of uhr Iaw.' Some were taken from amongſt thoſe 


defenders of the republic, who conſtituted a new ſociety Wl © 

of robbers, to be compared onhyů to the pmb. In bt 

this number figured one Mr. Nicholas, à curious per- Cc 

ſonage, of whom Camillus Deſmoulns ſpeaks, in one re 

of the five: numbers of his Old Cordelier. It there ap- g 

pears, that this true jacabin, at firſt reduced to live on WI 
cowaheels, is indebted for his little fortune of 200,000 pr 

livres (upwards of 8000)pounds) which he is diffipating tit 

in the ſtews, and the right of life and death, which he I : 

exerciſes over all good men, to the ſtout bludgeon, co 

with which he protected the native cowardice of Ro- Ai 
beſpierre, when this gentle man hegan to think, that by co 

means of chattering, ſlander, and een he 168 M. 

in truth become king of France me 

In the mean time, Dudurien chintingy ſens re- wh 
publican blood, expected our heads. He could not the 
Fl fail of being aſtoniſhed, to hear the ill ſucceſs of the tha 
wiſhed for night; but, too far advanced to recede, be ] 
piſſed the Rubicon. His memoirs give the hiſtory of tha 


4 his operations, which is that of his faults. Indeciſion, par 
i! preſumption, and want of foreſight, are every thing Beſ 
| [ that can be found in it. In leſs than a fortnight all us few 
| = plans proved abortive. He had arranged every thing, cho 
18 except the means of carrying them into execution. bea 
1 Great indeed in the field of battle, Dumouriez is 44 . 4 
11 little in the mazes of intrigue. Unhappily for him, dem 
14 people cannot be always fighting; and more unlucky muc 
N ſtill, he muſt intrigue, when he cannot fight. lowi 
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We began to fetch breath, when 4 native of Bout* WF bart 


deaux, taken priſoner at rhe . of Nerwinde, and Who, 
© after» 
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afterwards, exchanged, came to tell Guadet his friend, 


that, having formed an intimacy with one of, the 
officers of the imperial army, he had learner, that Co- 
bourg's ſtaff expected two and twenty members of the 
convention to looſe their heads before. long. Guadet 
related chis news to me, and we laughed about it: but 


ucts. our ſurprize, and the reflections that fallowed it, 


when a ſhort time after Pache came at the head of, the 
pretended. ſections of Paris, to preſent the famous pe- 
tition, which profcribed us to the number of twenty-two, 
I am perſuaded, it was this irre fragable proof of the 
connivance between the principals of the mountain and 


Auſtria, which at length urged Guadet, naturally, boldand : 


courageous, to make that ſpirited declamation . againſt 
Marat, which procured the famoys hill of impeach- 
ment againſt him, and his ſtill more famous acquittal, 
which ought to have ope ned the eyes of all France on 
the infamy of the rexplycoogey tribunal, 200 is faction 
. ĩͤ 97 1 


I have a few ſtriking 5 to relate 5 1 5 | 


that petition againſt the two and twenty; and let me be 
pardoned for giviug them, ſince anecdotes depict men. 
Beſides, I write not hiſtory: I throw together in haſte a 
few me morandums for it: ſome hand more happy may 


chooſe amongſt them—But will tyranny permit it? 0 


hervens 

After Pache had ao the petition, „ 
demanded leave to ſpeak. He delivered himſelf with 
much elegance and wit; and when he came to the fol- 
lowing expreſſions, or ſomething like them, © For my 
part, I regret, that I am not in the number of thoſe, on 


1 the municipality of Paris to- day calls down it's 


daggers,” 
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Hus movement, and exclaimed, So do we all.” From 


who, ſtruck with conſternation at an effect ſo oppoſite 
to their hopes, kept their feats in ſilence. Yet, on the 


true, that then three thoufand jacobins guarded all the 


the bar, to enter the hall, a deputy (Maſſuyer) vent 


way This no doubt was the capital crime of the un- 
fortunate Maſſuyer, and the ſole cauſe of his proſcrip- 


length periſhed on the ſcaffold, 


— 


; ( 44 ). 
daggers,” almoſt all the aſfembly roſe with a "TIO 


all parts the members came to congratulate and em- 
brace us, except about ſome fifty favage mountaineen, 


2d of june, this very aſſembly paſſed a decree of 
zmpeachment againſt thefe very fame proſcribed per- 
ſons, on the enuneiation of the ſame flanders: it is 


paſſages to:the hall, and had N Pieces of c Cannon 
PR ,, 

When Pache, after his memorable tha e 
up to the abaſhed mayor, and faid, * Have you not a 


little place for me? It will be a hundred crowns in your 


tion. After the 31ſt of may he was outlawed, and at 


Ir is of importance to obſerye, th the firſt liſt o vol 
proſcription having been of twenty-two members, the WW tlc: 
ſecond liſt, brought a few weeks after to the conven- ¶ int 
tion, by the municipal officers and adminiſtrators of WW wi: 
Paris, was likewiſe of twenty-two, though all the names mis 
in both were not the ſame. At the moment of paſſing BW vii! 
the decree of impeachment, Marat again made fome Wi that 
alterations of his own ſovereign authority. He ſtruck Bil plz 
out ſome names, that of Lantbenas for inſtance ; but ht 
took care to replace them by others, and, mark well, in 
like number, ſo that the proſcribed were ſtill twenty- two, 


Finally, when, after the al of Lyons, the trial of the 
; 3 deputics | 


4 


deputies came on, Pethion, Buzot, Guadet, Salle, Vas 


lady, Barbaroux, and I, were not in their hands. The 


liſt was r diminiſhed one-third: yet it was 
again made up to it's complement; and the victims con- 


ducted to the ſcaffold, if not twenty-two, were at leaſt 


twenty-one. This ſtrange identity of number, at four 
diferent periods, gives reaſon to preſume, that the 
number of twenty-two heads, uniformly kept up, was 
that, which the mountain had engaged to furniſh, by one 
of the firſt articles in it's e treuer with the * 
powers. 

Still, not ſatisfied with oY downfall tack death af the 
Republicans, they perſecuted them even in the grave: 
not contented with inſulting their misfortunes, they 


landered their very virtues, Had the father of anarchy, 


the chief of tne men of blood, the grand exterminator, 
a Marat, the moſt corrupt, moſt vile, moſt impudent of 
the royaliſts in foreign pay, done this, I ſhould have 
deemed it quite natural. It would have appeared to 
my mind equally natural, that Robeſpierre, envious of all 
merit, greedy of all power, ſhould continue his endea- 
vours to render odious the men, who eclipſed him with 
their talents ; the only ones, perhaps, who could oppoſe 
inſuperable obſtacles ro his tyrannical projects; and 
whoſe very memory, riſing in judgment againſt him, 
might hurl him from that throne, which he now touches 
vith the bloody hand of ſlander and hypocriſy ; from 
that throne, on which bur one crime more is wanting to 
place him. 
great talents reſplendently ſhine, whom the multitude 
cannot ſuſpect of any intereſt at preſent to pervert the 
truth, and who, though moſt Ts Sg imbued with 
immorality, 


But that a man juſtly celebrated, in whom 
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« 46. ) 
immorality, does not appear ſo thoroughly depraved 


as to make a common cauſe with the moſt deſpicable of 


mankind ; that Dumouriez, in his memoirs publiſhed 
fix months after the unjuſt condemnation of the moſt 


worthy of the republicans, ſhould unite with- their ex. 


ecutors to decry them; may give us room for aſtoniſh, 
ment, muſt lead us to ſeek the cauſe. 75 Bi 

Againſt theſe, Dymouriez employs, without the leaf 
reſerve, the moſt eaſy means of diſhonouring a man the 
moſt eſtimable; if his ruin were ſought. - All the evil 
others have done he imputes to them; all the good 
they have ſought to do he queſtions. He treats as the 
work of the whole convention all the ridiculous ot 
hareful decrees, which he well knows the mountain 
drew from it by it's vile manceuvres, or by fear; and 


he never applies his moſt degrading epithets to the 


members of that hideous faction, a oy exterminators 
excepted, ; 1 

However it be, enough of Dumouriez. Let us re- 
turn to the convention. I had long foreſeen the cal 
mities of the 31ſt of may: they arrived, when I began 
no longer to expect them. Marſeilles had juſt over- 
come the drinkers of blood: Bourdeaux had not ſuffer- 


ed them to approach it's walls: the Jura and almoſt al 


the South, had riſen againſt the mountain: Lyons only 
was wanting to this ſacred coalition; Lyons took up 
arms, and expelled it's counter-revolutionary municipa- 
lity. At this news, the mountain perceived, there 
were no more hopes of ſafety for it, but in a blow df 


deſperation: it ſeized on the ropes of the alarm- bell. 


On the night of the 3oth of may, the ſtorm threat. 


ened ſo loudly that we felt the neceſſity of ſleeping from 


= home, 


8 Ca) 
home, perhaps for the fiftieth time. A remate chamber, 
in which were three wretched beds, but good arms, and 
good accommodations for defence, received Buzot, Bar- 
baroux, Guadet, Bergoing, Rabaud- St.-Etienne, and 
me. At three in the morning, the ſound of the alarm- 
bell awakened us. At fix we quitted our apartment 
well armed: though diſtant from the place where the 
convention aſſembled, we reſolved to repair thither. 
Near the Thuilleries we paſſed ſeveral knots of raſcals, 
who, having diſcovered whom we were, made as if they 
would attack us. This they certainly would have done, 
had they not ſeen our weapons. One of us, I remem- 
ber, Rabaud- St.-Etienne, was ſo perturbed, that he 
would have made little reſiſtance. During the whole 
way, he was continually exclaiming, Ila ſuprema dies ! 
[this laſt day !J—alas ! I ſhall never behold it more 
When we entered the hall, we found three moun- 

tineers already there. Pointing at one of them, I ſaid 
to Guadet, © do you obſerve what dreadful hopes, 
gleam from that hideous countenance ?” © Certainly :* 
replied Guadet: © it is Clodius baniſhing Cicero.“ 
The mountaineer gave us no anſwer, but a horrible 
mile. i 5 
This day, however, their expectations were baulked. 
They were founded chie fly on the projected diſarming 
of the ſection of Butte des Moulins, which had long 
given them ſome uneaſineſs. This preliminary operation 
being accompliſhed, they would have accuſed us of having 
cauſed it to aſſume the white cockade, and the decree of 
Impeachment would have been paſſed A circumſtance 
deranged the plan. The ſection, informed of the ſlanders 
Propagated againſt it, and of the march of the "_ 
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of St. Anthony, had che good ſenſe to petceive that} 
was as neceſſary to retain it's arms as it's Innocency, 
and that it muſt ſeek it's juſtification in victory. It ins 


trenched itſelf in the palais- royal; loaded it's gun 


pointed its cannon loaded with grapeſhot, and lighted 


its matches. Five adjacent ſections prepared to ſup: 


port it. The forty thouſand men of the ſuburb of $t 


Anthony, when they arrived at the ſquare in front of 


the palais-royal, reſolved, notwithſtanding all the ex 


ertions made to urge them to battle, that it would be 
proper to ſend a deputation, to verify the fact. Thi 
deputies, admitted into the heart of the brave battalion 
of Butte des Moulins; found the three-coloured 
cockade in every hat, and the cry of the tepublic ii 
every mouth. They united, embraced; danced, and 
for that evening the plot of the jaeobins failed, 

The next day, as Irentered the àſſembly, I was told 


that the municipality had juſt arreſted the wife of citizei 


Roland. Hence perceiving the progreſs of guilt hal 
only been checked, I engaged the principal perſon 


proſcribed to unite, and we went to dine together fot 


the laſt time. Our dinner occupied our attention muck 


leſs than the very critical ſituation in whichewe found 


ourſelves, and we were conſidering what ſteps remained 
for us to take, when the alarm-bell began again t0 
reſound from every quarter. A moment after, ſome one 
came to give Briſſot the falſe information, that ſeal 


were about to be put on our reſpective habitations 


Trembling for every thing moſt dear to me, for i 


Lodoiſka, whom perhaps they were going to arreſt, | 
gave my opinion in few words, but with warmth, and 


{upported it Py forcible motives, From that py 
we 


* 
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ountain and the galleries would not ſuffer us to ſay a 


prey at one ſtroke, We could do nothing more at 
Paris, ſwayed by fear of the conſpirators, who were 
maſters of the armed force, and the conſtituted autho- 
ties, Nothing but the inſurrectiun of the departments 
wid ſave France. It was our buſineſs therefore to ſeek 
ſome ſecure aſylum for that evening, and ſc: off on the 
next and ſubſequent days, one by one, in the beſt man- 
her we could; to re- aſſemble at Bourdeaux, or in 


ſhould be any way formidable. But above all we 


of the mountain, and therefore we muſt not return to the 
convention. N | 


al you honourable victims, whom poſterity will re- 
venge, why did you not hearken to my words? It was 
Leage and I, who ſnatched you from the fury of your 
enemies on the 1oth of march. Poſlibly, our exertions 
in the cauſe of liberty might not have been more 


ether we might not have been more ſucceſsful in ex- 
ting an ardent love of liberty, and the lively deteſta- 
tion os to oppreſſors ; but, at leaſt, I ſhould not have 
had this day to lame nt your untimely fall. 
Eager to fly to the aſſiſtance of Lodoiſka iti danger, I 
quitted them, without knowing what reſolution they 
would form. I could not prevail on my wife to leave 
the houle, till I aſſured her, that 1 would enter it no 
E more. 


ge could do nothing more at the convention, where * ; 


vord, but animate the hopes of the conſpirators, who 
vould be delighted at the proſpect of ſeizing all their 


Calvados if the inſurgents, already appearing. there; 


muſt take care not to remain as hoſtages in the hands 


Briſſot, Vergniaud,. Genſonne, Mainveille, Valaze, 


proſperous, had we been aſſiſted by you: poſſibly, to- 


3.85 LY 
3 


e ) . 
more. She haſtened to ſeek the mother of Barbarow 


frie 

with whom ſhe took refuge at a relation's. There they WW {cr 
heard chroughout the whole night the ſound of MI the 
alarm-bell, drums beating, and the cries of rage de. pri 
manding our heads. The poor mother of my worty i fre 
friend, trembling, deſperate, uttered faint +  oroan me 
ings, and recovered from one long ſwoon, but w cha 
fall into another. We muſt bring up for you {cf 
cried ſhe, © men all perfect, that you may cut ther whi 
throats !” My wife, with dry eyes, and burſting ſuff 
heart, fearing that I might not have reached m for 
intended aſylum, awaited death. In the courſe of ner 
few hours many of her hairs turned white. Great God, Wi 3 1 
what a ſituation ! yet this, my dear Lodoifka, was te he 
beginning of © the trials, to which thou wert co. tale 
demned by my cruel fate, and the generous affectiu che 
„„ lpm Kr T9 fere 
I was at the houſe of a friend, in whom J had even the 
reaſon to confide. Ten years before he had rendered {eer 
me important ſervices, perhaps in acknowledgment «Ml pro 
the aſſiſtance he had received from my father in his K 
youth. My younger days had known no pleaſures, oi vce 


which his ſon, nearly of my own age, had not been te call 
partaker or the confident, His wife profeſſed to bi 7 
me as ſhe loved her own child, and gave me no other my 
name. A niece and three nephews, te whom I had um 
great regard, lived with them. Theſe I had ſeen bert 
their births: they had grown up under my eye, in the of e 
houſe of their father, whom 1 had many reaſons D. 
eſteem, and of whom we were too ſoon deprived. Wi Pow 
For many years, in the houſe. of their uncle, they hal who 


hs my friendſhip: for Tm with tokens of equi rem 
| 1 friend{lup. 


. 
fiendſhip. Of late it had been in my power to be 
ſetyiceable to almoſt all of them. For them, and for 
them alone, deviating from a rigid and perhaps miſtaken 


friend, for any relation, for any perſon connected with 
me, unleſs to repair an injury; conſidering beſides, 
that this honeſt family, ruined by the revolution, poſ- 
ſeſſed more talents than were requiſite for the offices to 
which I recommended them; I had procured places 
ſufficiently advantageous, if not highly lucrative, both 


, for the father and the ſon. The youngeſt of the 
8 nephews, may he always continue to love me as much. 
regard him ſtill, I had placed in a ſchool, where 
ebe would receive an education ſuitable to the great 


talents he announced, Finally, my Lodoiſka and 1 
cheriſhed the idea, that, whenever a proper ſuitor of- 
fered, we would give half our moderate fortune to ſettle 
the niece. - Let me be forgiven theſe details, which muſt 
ſeem minute, but they will ſoon appear to have been 
proper. 

A fortnight I paſſed in this houſe, and then three 
veeks with a good young man, whom I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to mention again. 

The 2d of june, however, had been fatal to moſt of 
[my friends. Hiſtory, no doubt, will remark, that the 
tumult of that day had taken place for the delivery of He- 
bert, whom the committee of twenty-one had convicted 
of endeavouring to diſſolve the convention, and who is 
now proved to have been an agent of the foreign 
8 Powers; and of a fort of madman named Varlet, 
wo has fince been guillotined as a thief. Hiſtory will 


rmark, that three thouſand banditti, deſtined to go 
E 2 | againſt 


principle, that of not employing my intereſt for .any 


„ 
againſt Vendée, were a long time quartered within four 
miles of us, and brought back at the critical day, u 
beſiege us in our hall. Hiſtory will remark, that the 
revoluticnary committee of the commune was almgf 
wholly compoſed of ſtrangers, Gu/man the ſpaniard 
Pache the ſwiſs, Dufourny the italian, and Marat him. 
ſelf was of Neufchitel, Hiſtory will remark, that tit 10 
conſpirators having been careful to place bands, d 
which they were ſure, cloſe around the hall, ſo that "= 
the battalions of honeſt citizens could not approach it; WW 0 

and the inſidious motion for going to the people 


whe 
having been decreed ;. Ferault-Sechelle, preſident of the city 
aſſembly, and conſequently marching at it's head, who . :: 


part had previouſly been dictated to him, pretended u Abe 
lead the repreſentatives of the people towards the fee 
citizens; but, ſtopped by a row of troops, and by Wi 774. 
Henriot, whom the conſpirators had juſt nominated to 
the command; by Henriot, who informed the pre- 0 
ſident, that he ſhould not paſs, and, with his hat on hi the 
head, cried, © cannoneers, to your guns,“ he returned, Wil one 
and contented himſelf with parading the repreſentatives i ern 
in the garden of the Thuilleries, every where over hib: 
looked by the municipal troops. Hiſtory will remars, Bil em 
that Herault-Sechelle is now acknowledged by all w dat 
have been an agent of the combined powers. Hiſtor Wil Vin 
will remark, that the decree for arreſting the twenty- WW 11:1 
two was moved by Couthon. Hiſtory: will remark iſ. 
that, on the 2d of june, while the alarm-bell was ful N ole 


ringing, when the convention, being beſieged, e 
longer exiſted in fact, and paſſed on compulſion tht BY... 
decrees for the committee of twelve and the arreſt d B 


the twenty-rwo, Marat faid to the people, th e ins 
evonted 


n WE 
wanted a chief: and I doubt not but the committee of 
public fafety has at this day a hundred thouſand irrefra- 
eable proofs, that Chaumette was one of the principal 
foreign agents with Marat, as Chalier was at Lyons, and 
davon at Marſeilles. To publiſh this, however, would 
throw too much obloquy on the Robeſpierres, Barreres, 
and other tyrants, who would not have aſcended the 
heights on which they ſtand without thoſe ſtepping- 
blocks : beſides, theſe three villains are dead, and-can 
do nothing againſt the ſeptemvirate of public ſafety ; 
whereas Hebert and Chaumette, having life and auda- 
eity, to reign it was neceſſary to guillotine them, and to 
gullotine them it was neceſſary to ſay what they were. 
Above all, hiſtory, if it can be written by the hand of 
freedom will remark, when it cites the libel entitled 
The Trial of Briſſot and his Accomplices, the ſwarm 
of ridiculous and contradictory accuſations it includes, 
and the improbability of the ſilly anſwers it puts into 
the mouths of my unfortunate friends, while it ſays not 
one word of the excellent ſpeech of Vergniaud, fo 
| formidable to the faction, that it bluſhed not to pro- 
libit it's being printed and publiſhed. Hiſtory will 
remark, that their beſt juſtification will be found in 
that very libel ; ſince it aſcertains, that of the ſeven 
witneſſes examined againſt them four were Chaumette, 
Hebert, Chabot, and Fabre-d'Eglantine, now known to 
have been agents of the combined powers ; and two 
others were Pache, and Leonard-Bourdon, . who will 
isewife be unmaſked, as ſoon as the intereſt of the 
committee of public ſafety demands it. 
But hiſtory muſt be told, that, on the 2oth of may, 
ger conſpiracy againſt the republicans in the con- 
E'3 vention 
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„ 
vention was to have been carried into execution. Letten 
between them and Cobourg had been forged. On the 
night of the 20th of may, each of the twenty-two vn 
to have been arreſted at his own door, and conveyed ty 

à ſolitary houſe in the ſuburb of Montmartre, where 
every thing was prepared for the intended crime. There 
each victim, coming into a back room, would find j. 
cobins ready to /eptemberize him, and they would have 
been all buried in a hole dug in the garden belongin 
to the houſe. The next day it would have been given 
out, that they had emigrated, and their forged corre. 
pondence with Cobourg would have been publiſhed, 
This ſcheme was debated at the houſe of Pache, mayor] 
of Paris. The committee of twenty-one had proof 
of all theſe abominable deſigns : they were atteſted by 
more than fifty depoſitions written and figned. Some 
of theſe papers were in the hands of Bergoing, one of 
the members of that committee of - twenty-one, who 
afterwards delivered them to the adminiſtrators of Cal 
vados, by whom, no doubt, at the time of the pacif- 
cation, they were given to the mountain. A greater 
number of them were in the poſſeſſion of Rabaud-St- Wl it 
Etienne: whether they have been preſerved I know not. Wi ©" 

The indignant departments, however, talked of ven- Ul 
geance. Buzot, who did not ſuffer himſelf to be taken, full 
and Barbaroux, who eſcaped from his guards, were it 

Caen with Gorſas, become the chief of the inſurrection pea 

in the weſt. My beloved wife had been ſeveral times Ou, 
to ſee Valaze, under arreſt in his own houſe, who had 
thouſand opportunities to eſcape, of which he would not 

avail himſelf, ſaying, with Genſonné, it was for the ſer- Wl 8 


vice of the republic, that the greater number of tit 
deputies 
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&eputies ſhould; depart, to rouſe the minds of 2 
people; but it was fit, that ſome ſhould remain, 25 
guarantees of the innocence of thoſe who departed. 


He had faid to Lodoiſka; that my preſence was neceſy, 


ary in Calvados. She ſaw me in a fafe aſylum, and 
was aware of the dangers, to which I ſhould be ex- 
poſed, as ſoon as I quitted it: but in her generous mind, 
patriotiſm was commonly ſtronger than love. To aſſiſt 

me in quitting my retreat, ſhe waited only for paſſports, 
which were to be ſent to Valaze for me from Caen. At 
length they came. On the 24th of june my wife and 
Left Paris. At Meulan we were obliged to change our 


E carriage. Our new driver was a violent maratiſt, wha 


uttered a thouſand execrations againſt thoſe ra/cally depu· 
lies, who went into the departments, to ſet every thing 
in a fame. One of them, he added, Buzat, had at 
firſt impoſed on the inhabitants of Evreux ; but theſe, 
at length undeceived, had Juſt arreſted him, and were 
going to convey him back to Paris. Gueſs at my emo- 
tion! That of Lodoiſka was not more feeble. We 


kept up the converſation, however, with gaiety, and 


it terminated only with the day. The next morning 
early we entered Evreux, where we detected the hes 


told us the preceding evening. This city was ſtill in 


full inſurrection. Different obſtacles delayed us til 
the evening. As we were going to ſet off, I ſaw ap- 
pear a man, whom U at firſt took for a ſpectre. It was 
Guadet, in the diſguiſe of a journeyman upholſterer; 
he had travelled forty-four miles on foot, in the courſe 
of the day, chiefly by croſs roads. The next day he 


| urged to me the impropriety of taking our wives with 


us, in the midſt of dangers, and in that laborious and 
6 E 4 hazard- 
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e life, ick we muſt 4 Iam anory with 


_ myſelf, for · liſtening to him too readily. I cannot re. 
collect without the moſt painful emotions, the tears ny 
wife ſhed at our ſeparation. Had ſhe accompanied mt, 


perhaps we ſhould have been now in America. Gun. 


det and I arrived at Caen the 26th. The eight depart. 


ments, namely, five of what was Brittany, and three 
of Normandy, had formed a coalition. They juſt ſent 
their commiſſioners to Caen, and their armed force v 
on the point of arriving. Wimpfen, general of all the 
troops, had hitherto confined his exploits to journeys 
and words. Under the moſt frivolous pretexts, he put 
off every kind of arrangement. I faw him ſoon, and 


| I was eafily convinced, that he was a thorough royalif, 


for he did not take the pains to diſſemble. I aſſed 
Barbaroux and Buzot, what ſupport to our cauſe they 
could expect from ſuch a man. The latter anſwered me, 
that Wimpfen was a royaliſt, it was true, but a man of bo- 
nour, and incapable of breaking his engagements. The 
former, I found, was completely ſeduced by the engag- 


| ing manners of Wimpfen. To Guadet and Pethion, 


who had juſt arrived, my apprehenfions were incon- 
ceivable. They were aſtoniſhed at my extreme read- 


neſs to ſuſpect every one, who was not a republican like 


myſelf. I then perceived, that every thing would go on 
at Caen, as it had done at Paris. Wimpfen was be- 
loved by the normans, he had a conſiderable party in 
the adminiſtration of Calvados, and he had gained the 
confidence of the Zbretons, Fo ſupplant him, required 


the combined exertions of us all; and J found myſelf 


alone. In this part of the republic, therefore, all out 


meaſures muſt prove abortive. Beſides, many of the nor- 
mans, 


153 


mans, who diſplayed the moſt favourable diſpoſitions to- 
wards us, becauſe, on the faith of the papers, they 
had believed us royalifts, were totally changed, as ſoon 
as,. from our diſcourſe and actions, they came to know 
us better. My laſt hopes, therefore, centered in the 
ſouth, Had my wife been at Caen, we would have re- 
paired to Honfleur, and thrown ourſelves on board ſome 
veſſel returning to Bourdeaux. There, as we ſhould 
ſoon have found matters went no better than in other 
places, we would have embarked in the firſt american 
veſſel, and ſhould have. been now in peace at Phila- 
delphia. 

Thus three weeks paſſed away, during which Wimp- 


fen did nothing but lead to Evreux the two thouſand _ 


men, that arrived from different departments. Public 
report, howeyer, ſo magnified this little troop, that at 


Paris it was ſaid to- be thirty thouſand ſtrong. Already 


good citizens feared not to ſpeak out, and to prepare 


to overturn their hideous municipality. Already ſeve- 


ral ſections had ſent commiſſioners to Evreux, who car- 
| ried back to Paris divers pamphlets, calculated to make 
known our real ſentiments, and particularly a piece, 
which they called, I know not why, Wimpfen's mani- 
teſto, and which was a declaration of the commiſſioners 
of the united departments, drawn up by me with 
much care: This declaration announced peace, fra- 
ternity, and ſuccour to the pariſians; but war to the 
death, and exemplary chaſtiſement, to ſome of the 
mountain, to the municipality, and to the cordeliers: 
and this juſt diſtinction produced the beſt effect in Pa- 
tis. The commiffloners too had ſeen, and pointedly 
declared, that the forces of the departments were 

3 baſely 
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baſely landered, when they were charged with wearing 
the white cockade, and deſiring monarchy. Even 
thing, in ſhort, was ſo prepared, that if, at that mo. 


ment, our arms had obtained a firſt ſucceſs, the revo. 


lution would have taken place at Paris, without the 
troops of the departments having occaſion to enter it; 
but it was not the intention of Wimpfen, that we ſhould 


ſucceed. 


The tain greatly . had a at length col. 
lected in Paris eighteen hundred foot, the good wikhes 


of at leaſt half of which were for us, and ſeven or eight 


hundred vagabonds, as cowardly as thieves. All theſe had 


juſt thrown themſelves into Vernon. It was not till then 


Wimpten talked of attacking this city : and-all at once 
one Mr. de Puyſay, who had never been heard of be. 
fore, was introduced to us by the general as a true re- 
publican and able ſoldier. Him Wimpfen directed to 
attack Vernon: and undoubtedly he well followed his 
private inſtructions. 
To ſurpriſe the enemy, he marched out in broad 


day, with drums beating. Having expoſed his ſoldiers 


all day to a fervent ſun, he made them paſs the night in 
the open air, without a ſingle tent, though few of them 
had ever before ſlept even in a camp. The next day 
he waſted in the attack of a little fort, which he had 
the honour to carry. Then, the enemy being thus wel 
and duly informed in every way, to give it ſtill more 
advantage, he halted at the entrance of a wood, not 
two miles from Vernon; laid up the cannon, as it 
were, one behind another, along a wall; left all the 
little army in the greateſt diſorder ; did not even appoint 


it ſentinels; and went to ſleep in a cottage a mile 
diſtant 


pr 
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diſtant. In an hour's time, a few hundred men FEY 
denly appeared, and fired three rounds with their can- 
nons on our men, completely ſurpriſed ; but according 
| to all appearance the guns were only loaded with pow-- 
der, for all this was evidently a concerted matter of 
form. Be it as it may, our ſoldiers, who knew not 
with whom they had to encounter, who could ſcarcely 
find their arms, and who called in vain for their leader, 
were ſoon put to the rout. So ſpeedy was the flight, that 
but for the braveſt of the troops of Iſle and Vilaine, who 
food their ground a few moments, not a fingle cannon 
would have been brought off. However, not one man re- 
ceived ſo much as a ſcratch ; and the enemy did not 
advance thirty yards, to purſue this eaſy victory. This 
prevented not Mr. de Puyſay, whom the adminiſtration 
of Eure intreated not to abandon it, from declaring that 
Evreux was not tenable; and in fact next day he re- 
treated upwards of thirty miles, thus giving up a whole 
department without a lingle ſhot. 

At the arrival of the courier, who brought us this fad 
news, Wimpfen appeared not in the leaſt ſurpriſed. — 
Nay more, he ſoon affured us, that it was no misfortune; 
and talked of fortifying Caen, of declaring that city in 
a ſtate of ſiege, of ſetting on foot an army of ſome force, 
and of creating a paper money to be current in the ſeven 
departments remaining in union. Theſe propoſals gave 
room for many reflections. Salle and I, having long 
Uſcourſed on the ſubject, remained convinced, that the 
general, far from intending to march to Paris, meant 
to ſhut us up with him in a city where his party was 
ſtrongeſt, there to eſtabliſh his communication with 
England, to entangle us with that country if poſſible; 

| and 
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and laſtly to avail himſelf of us, according to circum. 
ſtances, either to make his peace with the mountain, i 
that ſhould ſubdue the coalition of the ſouth, or to make 
his peace with the republicans of the ſouth, if they ſhould 
get the better of the mountain. Our colleagues, to 
whom we imparted our conjectures, deemed us viſion- 
aries ; and they were not to be convinced by any thing 

\ - Tefs, than what ſoon afterwards followed. 
The general demanded an interview, which he pro- 
| feffed to be of the utmoſt importance, with all of us 
deputies. He began with repreſenting to us our ſitu- 
tion as extremely critical, if we were not capable of 
taking vigorous meaſures, He was going to Liſieux to 
organize his troops; and pitch his camp, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be capable of a good defence for the preſent: 
but the future required ſomething more: and then he 
returned to his ſchemes reſpecting Caen, the eſtabliſh- bei 
ment of a paper currency, &c. Thinking it proper to 


back his arguments by terrour, though he might have - 
| i 2 a 

known, that fear could have little effe& on men accul- | 

2 ; * 20 It 

tomed daily to brave the rage of the mountain and its | 

4 | 0 
i aſſaſſins; an officer, no doubt properly tutored, en- 
4 ; 92 5 5 Po Cin 
|. tered ſuddenly, with a look of affright, to inform the 5 
[ ICs 
1 general, that there was a tumult, that the people had | 
i u 
K ſtopped the convoys for the army, and that there were . 
i 
in + even ſome very violent movements againſt the deputies. A 
* | 

? Wimpfen pretended to be angry at the. precipitanc}, , 
| with which ſuch alarming news was announced: * go, Wil . 
* go, ſaid he to the officer, “e it is nothing; talk a * 


reafon to the people, quiet them, and give them a little A 
money if neceſſary.“ When this man had left us, the 


general thought he might venture on his grand propoſal. 
| 1 « Rev 
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t Reflect well on all I have ſaid to you,” 1 he: 
« ] know, that little meaſures will not accompliſſi great 
ends. But, hear me, I ſpeak frankly, there is only one 
ſtep I can fee capable of procuring us ſpeedily and 
| ſurely men, arms, ammunition, money, and every ne- 
ceſſary aſſiftance : that is, 70 negotiate with England, for 
which the means are in my _ but I muſt bave you 
authority and your engagement. 

It may be ſuppoſed, that I well retained i in W * 
expreſſions printed in italics ; and for the ſenſe, at leaſt, 
of thoſe that precede, I can anſwer. 

I know not whether the reader can fancy to himſclf 
| the effect, theſe words produced on my too unſuſpecting 
friends. All, ſeized with indignation, without having 
conſulted one another for a moment, roſe together. 
The conference was inſtantly broken off, though the 
general left nothing unattempted, to renew it. | 

Every one, I imagine, will petceive the infamous 
ſnare laid for us by this worthy ally of the mountain. 
Had fear, or the hope of vengeance, impelled us into 
it, there would have been an end of the republic, and 
of our honour, The mountain would have had convin- 
cing proofs againſt us. It would have been the repub- 
lican: we ſhould have been the royaliſts. All the re- 
publicans, proſecuted as royaliſts, would . have been 
arreſted, impriſoned, guillotined. Our conſpiracy, it 
would have faid, ſpread to the ſouth. To us, not to 
It, would fave been imputed the delivery of Toulon 
Into the hands of the engliſh. I know, that they have 
not forgotten to ſay this, ſince their fatal triumph; but 
they have found no credit with any honeſt or enlight- 
ened 
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4 629 
ened man. Thus they have been reduced to the 


equally falſe and ridiculous charge of federaliſm. 


Wimpfen, a little diſconcerted, left us, without ex. 
preſſing any reſentment. He only hinted, whilſt re- 
peating his intention of departing for Liſieux, that we 


ſhould do wiſely to remain at Caen, to check ſome ma. 


licious perſons there, who laboured to render us un- 


popular. 0 


The next day Barbaroux EY I ad to Liſiem. 
The general was a little ſurpriſed to ſee us, but gave u 
not the leſs welcome reception. We learnt, what be 
did not tell us, that he had juſt held a ſecret conference 


with one of thoſe envoys of the chiefs of the mountain, 


who for. three weeks had gone about ſcattering aſſignat 
by handfuls at Evreux and every other place on thei 
way; and who ſcon, apparently ſecure of being power- 
fully protected, came to purſue the ſame trade of cor- 
ruption in the city of Caen, under our very noſes, At 
Liſieux we found many armed perſons, but no ſoldier: 
no arrangement, no diſcipline, and a rage for making 
motions. Some ſecret hand had in one day diffolyed 
even the battalions of Bretons, which till that time had 
been well kept up. The general took great care t 
point out to us all this diſorder, and to infer from it 
that he could not make a ſtand there, but muſt lead back 
all the troops to Caen, make that city the central point 
of reſiſtance, &c. However, he did not think fit to 
repeat to us his engliſh propoſals. 4 

The retreat indeed took place the next day. Al 


my friends then ſaw, that it was over with us in the welt. 
In vain did the general, returned to Caen, where be 


had 


7 : 


had always wiſhed to fix himſelf, ſhow diſpoſitions for 
a ſerious defenſe : in vain did he compoſe a ſtaff, arrange 
his troops, buſy himſelf in ſelecting a ſpot for a camp, 
and erect batteries of eighteen pounders: not one of 
theſe ſteps could longer deceive my colleagues. 

It appears proved, that the preceding evening Wimp- 
fen had ſent private information to the mountain, by 
one of the envoys of, the committee of public ſafety, 
Let me not be miſunderſtood when I fay the mountain : 
mean not the whole of it, or even all it's chiefs 3 but 
the principal cordeliers of the mountain, ſuch as Lacroix, 
Fabre d'Eglantine, and the reſt, who were equally 
deſirous of over-reaching the republicans Petion, Gua- 
der, and their fellows, and the dictator Robeſpierre. 
It was to theſe, that Wimpfen had given information 
of the bad ſucceſs of his overtures reſpecting the engliſh, 
and the inutility of renewing them: and they then de- 
termined to confine themſelves to the diſſolution of the 
nucleus of our armed force; but without renouncing the 
deſign of branding us with the imputation of royaliſm, 
which was neceſſary to deſtroy us; and it was at that 
period only, no doubt, they reſolved to deliver Toulon, 
at leaſt in appearance, to the engliſh. What I now ſay 
may at firſt ſurpriſe any one totally unacquainted with 
the ſtate of affairs; but, in due time, I ſhall be more 
explicit concerning the tragic farce of Toulon. 

Before I ſpeak of the ſad cataſtrophe of our affairs at 
Caen, I ruſt give an account of ſome intereſting 
events, which J left in arrear, not to pes = the 
ſeries of greater things. 

Wimpfen had ;oft ſet off for Liſieux, when there 


arrived at Caen, to offer his ſervices to us, a bad gene- 
ral, 


wy > Es 
„ 


ſars, excellent for a vigorous coup-de-main, and a man 


| ſervice. | Beyſſer immediately attempted to ſeduce all 


of this manceuvre ; his ſincerity in which was no doubt 


being accompanied by one of my worthy friends, a pure 


made, with an open air, and modeſt behaviour, came 
to the townhouſe [ 2/;ntendance] where we were all lodged, 
ta ſpeak to Barbaroux, In her face, which was at once 
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ral; * a good gane a ſort of commander of hut. 


to lead the battalions with drums bł⸗ating and colourg 
flying even to the Carrouzel. It was Beyſſer. We re- 
commended him to Wimpfen, who civilly declined his 


our cavalry ; and then, imagining he had thus made his 
peace with the mountain, he haſtened to Paris, to boaſt 


ſuſpected, for he was a little time after guillotined, 
What gave me confidence in him, however, was his 


ancient jacobin, a republican to the core, Bois-Guyn, 
his adjutant general, a young man of the greateſt pro- 
miſe, who afterwards unfortunately fell into the hand 
of the enemy, and had his head cut off at Paris, at the 
ſame time as Girey-Dupre, who well deſerved ſuch a 
companion in his glorious death. 

A little time before this, a young woman, ſtout, well 


that of a fine and pretty woman, and inher whole carriage, 
there was a mixture of gentleneſs and dignity, which indi- 
cated her heavenly mind. She always came attended by 
ſervant, and waited for Barbaroux in a hall, through which 
ſome one orother of us was continually paſſing. Since that 
woman has attracted the notice of the whole univerſe, 
we have mutually recollected all the circumſtances of 
her viſits ; of which, it is now clear, a favour ſolicited 
for one of her relations was only a pretext. Her ns 


motive was no doubt to become acquainted with * 
| > 0 


Ca) 

of the 3 of that republic, for which he was go- 

ing to devote herſelf : perhaps, too, ſhe was not un- 
willing, that ſome day her features ſhould be preſent to 

their memory. Never will they be effaced from mine. «y | 

0 Charlotte Corday! in vain have all the cordeder? 7 
painters apparently conſpired together, to give a dis- 
foured copy of thy charms: thou wilt ever be before 3 
Jour eyes, gentle yet noble, modeſt and beautiful, as 
thou always appearedſt to us: thy mien will have that 
dägnified firmneſs, and thy look that fire tempered by 
modeſty, that fire with which it ſparkled the eve of 

the day, on which thou departedſt to level with the duſt 

2 man, whoſe horrible deformity it will be equally im- 
poſſible for them to make us forget, whatever be their 

efforts to repreſent It leſs hideous. 

[ declare, I affirm, that ſhe never mentioned a word 

of her deſign to any one of us. And if ſuch actors took 
counſel, and ſhe had conſulted us, ſhould we haves, _ * wy il 
directed her dagger to Marat? Did we not know, F 
that he was ſo afflicted with a ſevere diſeaſe, as to have 
ſcarcely two days to live ? num 


Wet us humble ourſelves | < 
before the decrees of Providence ; of that Providence, / 
which ſaw fit, that Robeſpierre and his accomplices 
ſhould live long enough to deſtroy one another, long 
nough for it to be completely proved to the french |} 
tion, the eyes of which will ultimately be opened by +. 
this ſolemn revelation, that they were traitorous roy- 
liſts, and he the moſt ambitious of tyrants. | 
| Inthe turmoil of the great events then paſſing, few f 
people ſufficiently attended to the ſublimeneſs apparent 
In the dignified brevity of the anſwers, that aſtoniſhing 
zoman gave the vile knaves, by whom ſhe was tried; 
„ and 


and to the grandeur of the thoughts and expreſſion! 


_ ceived, therefore, a recompenſe for all my labours, a 


| penſe : Charlotte Corday has named me, I am {ure 


few years of love and happineſs. And if my pray 


(6) 


of that immortal epiſtle, which ſhe addreſſed to Ba- 
baroux, a-few hours before her death, and which, fron 
a profound ſentiment of republican delicacy, th 
ſuch a mind alone could feel, ſhe dated from 7he apart. 
ment of Briſſat. Every thing beautiful in the french 
revolution will paſs away, or that epiſtle will be handel 
down to future ages. O my dear Barbaroux, in thy 
fate, ſo deſerving of envy altogether, never have | 
really envied any thing, but the happineſs of having 
thy name prefixed to that epiſtle. Mine, however, 2 
leaſt ſhe pronounced on her examination. 7 T have r. 


indemnification for my ſacrifices, my troubles, the cor- 
roding anxiety J ſuffer in thy abſence, my Lodoilky, 
and the laſt tortures reſerved for me, if I learn, that 
our ferocious proſecutors, ſkilled to wound me in tle 
tendereſt part, have accompliſhed thy aſſaſlination 
Yes, happen what may, I have at leaſt my recom- 


fhall not wholly periſh. Charlotte Corday, tho 
future idol of republicans, in that elyſium, where thot 
repoſeſt with a Vergniaux, a Sydney, a Brutus, liſten 
to my laſt prayers: intreat of the Eternal, to protef 
my wife, to fave her, to reſtore her to me: intred 
him to grant us, in honourable poverty, ſome fre 
corner of the globe, where we may lay our heads; foil 
honeſt trade, by which I may ſupport Lodoiſka ; ſome 
complete obſcurity, to hide us from our enemies; fomt 


penet 
actior 
with ; 
THA 
Un er 
die, 
lays ; 


be not heard, if my Lodoiſka muſt periſh on a ſcaffold 


at leaſt may I quickly hear the news, and I will * 
| i 


can ET 


the placs were 8 9 ra to join my wife, and | ? 


onverſe with thee. 

[ have taken a deen view of the laſt para- 
graph, and am aware, after having read it, that many 
will call me a fanatic. A fanatic let me be + great things 


Acre never achieved by men of cold hearts. That young 
el nan too was a fanatic, whoſe action hiſtory will record. 
by How I regret, that J have forgotten his name !-—The*+ 


beautiful Corday was juſt led to priſon ; a young man 
ran up, intreating to be accepted as a priſoner in her 
place, and to undergo the puniſhment prepared for her. 
need not add, that the cordeliers granted but 4 part | 
of his petition ; they ſuffered him not long to ſurvive | | 
her, for whom he wiſhed to die.* e | 
When the Pretons, who conſtitued, to ſpeak ac- 
vrately, the whole ſtrength of our army, learnt, that 
their primary aſſemblies had accepted the conſtitution, 
they were aſtoniſhed ; and the motion makers amongſt 
them, no doubt, well paid, proved very acutely, that 
0.combat againſt the mountain for the future would be 
actious ; in general, when victory is not certain,. or at 
aſt does not appear eaſy, moſt men had rather go 
home about their buſineſs, than ſtay to fight. Our | 
retons, however, naturally brave, {till heſitated ; but I 
ey were ſtuck to ſo cloſely, that they were carried 


— ef 


N Another, named Adam Lux, deputy extraordinary for Mentz, } 

Penetrated with admiration, haſtily compoſed a little oration on the | 
action of Corday, and carried his boldneſs ſo far as to print it, | 
With a propoſal to erect a ſtatue to the heroine, inſcrihed, (3REATER { 
THAN BxuTus. He was immediately thrown into the Abbey. | 


* ö 4 
14; _ 
| 
J 
l 


Un entering it, he cried with a tranſport of joy, “I am going to. 
lie, then, for Charlotte OT, 1 His head Was cut 8 a few 
1 after. | ie — 
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her by the banditti _ _ * 


F * The newſpapers 1 us, that one Mr. de Puyſay is to hat 


E 

1 the ſtream; beſides, the adminiſtrators of Ca. 

vados, who were nevertheleſs guillotined afterward 

ventured to hint to them, that having accepted the 

_ conſtitution, they could not ſuffer them any longer i 

the city of Caen. The breton federates, thus rc 
abandoned, departed to their own homes. 

Wimpfen, it may be preſumed, had a paſsport * 

the mountain, and an errand prepared for England. 

know not what became of Mr. de Puyſay*, who fo com- 

plaiſantly ſuffered himſelf to be beaten at Vernon. Mn 

de Puyſay retired to Bourdeaux, where ſhe was de- 

; nounced by a ſubaltern officer, not initiated in the 

myſteries. She was arreſted, and ſent to Paris; bu 

nothing more was heard of her; and though ſhe is1 

very pretty woman, many will think with me, that he 

beauty was not the true cauſe of the clemency ſhom 


* 


But what became of the unfortunate remains of tl 
chief founders of the republic, the proſcribed deputic! 
Their cruel adventurers ſhall form the ſubject of the la 
part of theſe memoirs. 


AFTER having long ſtudied mankind in the tumw 

of a great city, in the midſt of their moſt effemunat 
| habits, the conveniences of luxury, and the indulgent 
of gallantry, which they termed love: after havil 
perceived, in theſe ſybarites loſt in ſoftneſs, a degenerit 
people, ſeeming to have juſt ſtrength enough to ben 


af 
nalen 
df p 
lla 
the command of an army of emigrants and inſurgents in Brittan, hen 
aur pay. T. | 1 


„ TwY 


yoke, or the oppreſſors to reſiſt an inſurrection, if it 


part miſtaken ; a great change in the government of 
France announced itſelf; private intereſt rouſed ſtrong 
aſſions ; but their firſt conflict 3 was more 2 
than deſtructive. 

Events afterwards ned a more ſcriotis character: 
bold factions ſhowed themſelves. Betwixt the court, 
which intrigued for the reſtoration of all the old abuſes, 
nd the party of Orleans, which appeared to combat 
em, only to revive them for it's own advantage, ſome 
men conſpiring in the cauſe of virtue made their way, 
ter their generous exertions, a convention aſſembled, 
Wcharged with conſtituting a republic, which en e 
t could do no more than decree. At firſt it was but an 
mpty name: ſoon it was a fatal one; for it rendered 
he thing itſelf abortive. However, dragged almoſt ih 


plance perceive ? From the midſt of the mountain to 
s very ſummit preſumptuous ignorance pretending to 
the advantages of celebrity, greedy covetouſneſs 
maſping at wealth, vile debauchery thirſting for length- 
ened indulgences, atrocious vengeance preparing for 
Maſination, baſe envy deſpairing of the influence of 
alents, and inſatiate ambition burning with the defire 
If power at the expenſe of every crime. And when 
llains like theſe began to acquire the aſcendancy ; 
Fen the mob, mounting on heaps of ſpoil and the ruins . 


Ld 


Lie enormous weight of their yoke without abſolute 
deſpair : T Had ventured to aſſert, that the oppreſſed 
would never have courage to attempt to ſhake off their 


were not impoſſible for it to take place. I was but in 


leſpite of myſelf upon the grand theatre, which I ima- . . 
pined that of the nobleſt paſſions, what did J at the firſt : 


F 3 . of 
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of property,” obedient to their, voice, bathed in fe 


of innocent blood; when plunder ſyſtematically cop. 
ducted by, magifra/es, atheiſm reduced to. principle, Wi 
and two hundred thouſand ſcaffolds ordained by the Bl ; 
law, disfigured my country; I was compelled to at. 80 
knowledge, that, of all kinds of ſlavery, that induce p 
by anarchy is the moſt intolerable. When the ignorant 5 
Land miſguided multitude reigns, crimes are as numero ;: 
2 as maſters. One betakes himſelf to robbery, another «: 
delights i in murder: one ſeeks pleaſure in haraſling Wi in 
impriſoning, tormenting his enemy; another chooky =, 
rather to require his wife; à third, diſdaining to mince Wi a 
his words, likes better to raviſn his daughter, W & 
happy if the villian do not maſſacre her after, You ſp 
would ſay, that every one exerts himſelf to invent cl 
ſome new crimes, over which nature has not ja :; 
groaned: as ſoon as one is found, it is deified; WW of 
and other villains labour with eagerneſs to make fone 2 
new diſcoyery, that ſhall have equal ſucceſs, Thus nM d 
my diſhonoured country many thouſands of bandit me 
make profeſſion of crime; and amongſt crimes prefer po 
ſelect, and cry up, what are moſt ſhameful, moſt dien 
guſting, moſt horribly new. Thus after the affair oi lee 
Vendee a repreſentative forgot himſelf ſo far as to [lyk be 

a hangman the avenger of the people, and to call by the be 
name of civic virtue that ferociouſneſs, which led him u crc 
engage, in a full aſſembly of the people, to cut off, ever} 
day perhaps, twenty frenchmen's heads, and to keep pic 
his engagement, Thus at Commune-affrauchie, (what ext. an 


crable mockery in ſuch a change of name !) Cu ir. 
J Herbois, alſo a repreſentative of the people, Rau He 


the commander of an army, and ſome other par Wl the 
2 deliberated 


E 


deliberated cooly, for hours, in what way to aſſaſ. 
finate with moſt ſolemn cruelty eight or ten' thou- ö 
ſand lyonneſe. Thus at the noiſe of the canniſter- not, | 
that tore them to pieces, and the repeated blows of the | 
fabre, with which thoſe who ſurvived this were dif- 
patched, a numerous people made the air ring with ap- 


plauſe. Thus the guillotine becomes the national altar, 


to which brother will citizenly drive brother; or the 
father his ſon. Thus an unhappy wife, guilty of have? 
ing accompanied her huſband to the place of puniſhment 
with groans, is condemned, to the great ſatisfaction of 


the multitude, to paſs feveral hours under the fatal in- 


trument, which ſheds on her drop by drop the freſh 
ſpilt blood of her beloved partner, whoſe corpſe is 


cloſe by her there on the ſcaffold !———Thus, at once, 
252 torrent reſtrained by no dikes, an immeaſurable maſs 
of crimes unknown to the fierceſt nations, ſpreads over 
a vaſt empire, and threatens to deluge the globe. O 
why could nothing leſs than this experience convince 
me of the fatal truth, that, without any, diſtinction of 
poverty or opulence, greatneſs or obſcurity, I will ſay 
even, in general, of perfect ignorance or empty know- 
ledge, and with the fingle exception of virtue, which 
belongs but to a few privileged philoſophers, men muſt 
be ſlaves; ſince men are either wicked themſelves, or 
crouch before them who are ſo 

While we had any hope of bringing down that im- 
pious ſect, we traverſed the departments, leſs to ſeek 
an aſylum for ourſelves, than to raiſe up enemies againſt 


it. Vain attempt! the diſguſting machiavelianiſm of 


Hebert was to carry all before it. Already fear, under 
ihe name of prudence, began to divide the band of 
| Fx depart- 


refuſe to open their doofs to us, rather than expoſe 


\ 


622 , 


departments, to break up ſalutary meaſures, and en. th 
danger liberty in her laſt retreat. At Marſeilles, » WM of 
Bourdeaux, in almoſt all the principal cities, the tardy, die 
indifferent, timid houſeholder, could not refolve hc re 
quit his home for a moment: to mercenaries he «. Ml th 
truſted his cauſe and his arms; as if it were difficult tg w. 
ſoreſee, that the man hired by him might ſoon be hire OU 
againſt him. On the other hand the mountain, ardent, an 
daring, full-fledged in guilt, drew the, ſword again fr 
it's country. For the ſake of broaching a few caſks, fr. 
ſurprizing a few women, and breaking open a few ſtrong fu 
boxes, worthleſs ſoldiers engaged in the ſervice of the of 
mountain ; to the cry of long live the republic, they w. 
cut the throats of republicans; and to make thei ha 
country free, they ran to ſubjugate it. Spewed out de 
from the capital, as from a modern Rome, the vileſt di 
imps of royaliſm in diſguiſe, the moſt infamous agents Wl b) 
of corruption, brought fetters to the conguered provinces, Wil * 
already prepared to proſtrate themſelves before their Wi ® 
bloody proconſulate. Cities, once the proudeſt, begin 8 
to crouch before two or three jacobins. Loſt was the I 
republic! and we, it's unhappy founders, were doomel m 
to undergo the moſt dreadful fate, that could attend 1 a 
few proſcribed perſons well known, whom every villan Wh ” 
purſued, and every coward abandoned. They, whoſe 0! 
property we had conſtantly protected in the midit f 
dangers, offered us not, in our diſtreſs, the leaſt portion 0 
of that fortune, the whole of which they the next day th 

would deliver up on their knees to the firſt robber, 

| who would ſeize it. They, whoſe lives we had de- 
fended for ten months, at the hazard of our own, would be 


theirs 


TW) 
their's a moment in our behalf. Amidſt the horrours 
of gloomy nights and ſtormy ſkies, exhauſted with fa- 


reſpite, famiſhed with hunger, raging with thirſt, no- 


0 
our innocence, a remnant of hope, and the miracles of 
„n evidently protecting Providence. We ſhall fee 
+ WT friends, ſavage through cowardice, refuſe to know their 


of twenty years proof will drive thee from their door; 
will drive thee back even to the feet of the ſcaffold. I 


dividually in their private life, and hatred was ſucceeded 
by contempt. Since, even 1n a country which I thought 
about to be regenerated, the good are fo puſillanimous 
and the wickgd ſo violent, it is clear, that every aggre- 


ij in reality but a feeble herd, happy to crouch to a 
ora Pitt, a Cartouch even or an Alexander, a Deſrues 
or an Orleans, what matters it? Every villain, if he be 


ambitious, and circumſtances puſh him on, may come 


the moſt able is precipitated from the height into 


* Lot my ſituation be remembered, and my exceſs of grief may 
be an excuſe for ſuch reflections, 


the 


tigue, having wandered all day in the woods without f 


thing was left us to ſupply our continually renewing | 
wants, or defend us from aſſaſſins, but our courage, 


friend. For.me was reſerved this trial, the moſt pain- 
ful of all I have undergone | Wretched man! friends 


had ſeen men in a body in their public life, and had 
deteſted them: I had reaſon to know them too well in- | 


gate of men, pompouſly called people by fools like me, 


maſter*, Whether it be a Robeſpierre or a Maſſaniello, | 
| a Marat or a Nero, a Caligula or a Chälier, a Hebert 


o be what is called a great man: only ſometimes 


an | | 


the abyſs below, | whilſt to 0 is to be moſt mi. 


ſerable®. 

In the dg of ſuch Ae neren it is not 2 
little confoling, to have to declare, that, even in France, 
ſtill exiſt ſome beings worthy of liberty. We have 
found them particularly in that ſex, which is reputed 
trifling and timid. The moſt kind attentions, the moſt 
courageous aſliſtance, that generous compaſſion cannot 


refuſe to unmerited misfortune, have been laviſhed on 


us by women. O madam ! I cannot name you at 
preſent, without being your ruin; but, virtue remains not 
unrewarded ; and if it be for ever impoſſible for me to 
hold you up to the gratitude of republicans, doubt not 
but he, who formed your heavenly mind after his own 
image, your God and mine, a God of goodnefs and be- 
neficence, will remember the hazardous offices you per. 
formed for us, and that, furrounded with our execu- 
tioners, you ſtole from them their victims}; 
Re The 


Cromwell, whom Robeſpierre reſembled ſo ſtrongly, except in 
talents; who, naturally cruel and irreligious, affected, with double 
hypocriſy, to be inclined to clemency and zealous in the cauſeof 
God; was no ſooner on the throne, than he fancied himſelf conti- 
nually ſurrounded with aſſaſſins. He truſted not to his own guards 
By day he carried piſtols in his pocket, and at night he placed 
them under his pillow. He ſcarcely dared to eat: to ſleep he was 
a ſtranger. Eyery night he changed his apartment and his bed, 
Who would not prefer death to a crown at ſuch a price? Many con- 
ardly villains, no doubt: but could we deem them fortunate in 
obtaining it? Is it not more than probable, that even for them 
It would be better to die? 


+ Alas! this | generous woman was the fiſter- in- law of Guadet, 


the wife of citizen Bouquet, She has died on the ſcaffold; 7 
SE” ; | nate 
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The adminiſtrators of Calvados had juſt given the 
other adminiſtrations the ſignal of a ſhameful defection; 
they had made their peace with the mountain ſecretly, 
without giving us any notice of it. On the third day 
they informed us of it; and thus they did it: they ſent 
to be poſted up at the very door of the intendance, where 
they had lodged us, the mountaineer placart, which con- 
tained our decree of outlaury. The bretons, who were 
to ſet: off the next day, indignant at this inſolent per- 
fidy, offered us their weapons: we accepted them, not 
to revenge ourſelves, but to provide for own. ſafety, 
When we had told their deputies, that we purpoſed to 
ſeek a retreat with them, and protect liberty in their 
departments, they gave a ſhout of joy. EY 

The next day was in fact that of our departure. We 
ſeparated into three companies, each of which joined 
one of the three battalions, We marched as common 
ſoldiers; and they, who had received us, appeared 
proud to haye for comrades that ſcore of repreſentatives, 
for whom almoſt all France had juſt riſen ; for the com- 
bined departments were no fewer than ſixty- nine. Our 
ſituation had at firſt ſomething agreeable and novel. 
For my part, I found it very pleaſing, to make my day's 
journey on foot with thoſe brave fellows, and on the road 
to drink with them my glaſs of cider, and eat my morſel 
of ammunition bread with a bit of butter; and in the 
evening to go modeſtly with my dillet to take a lodging 
wich ſome private individual, who, ſuppoſing me a 


nated at the ſame time with her huſband, and her brother-in-law, 
and the father of Guadet. She is dead! and young Julian, her 
murderer, ſtill lives! God of Juſtice ! where art thou? 


yolunteer, 


f ) 
volunteer, was under no reſtraint with me, wid thus re. 
lieved me from all ceremony. This mode of conduct n 
delighted our bretons. It is true, the departments of h 
Ille and Vilaine, Mayenne, and particularly Finiſterre, 
had not fallen into the great fault of the ſouthern ones, 
that of arming only mercenaries. Moſt of theſe volun- 
teers were young men well educated, well informed of 
the cauſe they were to ſupport, and not eaſy to be 
bought. Yet whatever precautions were taken, buſy 
fellows, men of weak or ardent minds, and ſome 
anarchiſts in diſguiſe, could not be prevented from 
ſliding into the companies; and theſe, though few in 
number, were often able, by the help of their vile ma- 
chinations and deteſtable intrigues, to ſway the reſt, 
We had perceived this already at Liſieux; and we 
had ſoon occaſion to experience it ſtill more to our 
ſorrow. * 

Aſter ſeveral marches we had arrived at Vires: There 
J learnt, that the mountain, emboldened by our misfor- 
tunes, had arreſted great numbers at Paris. I trembled 
for my wife. Being ſomewhat fatigued, I had retired 
to reſt at fix o'clock: it was midnight, and I had not 
yet been able to cloſe my eyes, when I was told, that a 
lady inquired for me. It was herſelf! imagine my 
tranſport! 

Worthy friend! Scarcely had the barkers of the 
pariſian papers bawled about the grand victory at Verne 
obtained over THE ROYALISTS of Calvados, when, fore- 
ſeeing our conſequent diſaſters, ſhe haſtened to diſpoſe 
of all her valuables. She came to declare to me, that, 
thenceforward united to my fate, with me ſhe would en- 


counter baniſhment, Perhaps want, and certainly nu- 
merous 
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merous dangers. It was then, that, penetrated wich | 
her generoſity, and fully convinced, that. my ill fortune 
could make no change in her diſpoſition, I ventured to - 
preſs her, to form that tie, which I had long wiſhed, 
but which, as her divorce had taken place but ten 
months before, had hitherto been impracticable. Alas! 
under what auſpices was our contract made! Pethion, 
Buzot, Salle, and Guadet, were our witneſſes. | 
My wife urged me to haſten to the neareſt port, there 

to throw ourſelves on board the firſt veſſel, that would 
carry us to America, I pointed out to her Lyons, 
Bourdeaux, Marſeilles, making one laſt effort for the 
republic, in which it was my duty to aſſt. Be it fo,” 
faid ſhe: © but we will part no more.” To this I 
ſwore: how many times afterwards was I obliged, in 
ſpite of myſelf, to break my oath. 
At Fougeres the battalions ſeparated': that of Mayenne 

for Laval; that of Ile and Vilaiue for Rennes; that of 
Finifterre continued it's march to Breſt. Each of the 
three was deſirous of keeping us, and promiſed us Pro» 
tection. Protection was not ſufficient. We had dit- - 
patched before us to Rennes a friend, named B——, 
who ſent us word, that we ſhould repair to that city, 
where we could procure conveyance to the ſea-fide, 
and thence, by ſome coaſter, t& Bourdeaux. Barbaroux 
oppoſed this ſtrongly. He ſhowed us, that it was far 
better to proceed towards Quimper, where Kervelegan, 
our colleague, who had ſet off ſeveral days before, 
would infallibly have provided us a temporary retreat, 
and the means of embarkation. His opinion prevailed; 
very fortunately, I am perſuaded, for us. 

From Fougeres, therefore, we took the way of Dol, 
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made any reſiſtance. 


( 98: 5 
with the battalion of Finiſterre. We Nept, 1 believe, 


at Antrain. I ſay, I believe; for, my memory being 


much impaired, though I perfectly remember facts, yet 
ſometimes places, and ſometimes the exact dates of 
events eſcape me; and in the cavern, in which I write, 
I have nothing to aſſiſt me. I have not even a map of 
France. Lover whether the town of Antrain be on 


this ſide of F ougeres or the other, certain it is, we ran 


ſome danger in it. This place was ſtrongly jacobinica, 
About two hundred raſcals had formed the gentle deſign 
of diſarming the battalion in the night, whilſt diſperſed 
about in private houſes, and then falling on the depu- 
ties, to ſend them to the mountain, if they ſuffered 
themſelves to be taken, or to maſſacre them, if they 
The plot was diſcovered juſt in 
time : to defeat it we doubled our guards, and appointed 
a ſtrong patrole ; and the cut-throats went to bed. 

A little before we reached Dol the alarm became 
hotter: we received certain information, that the mu- 
nicipality of that city had put it's volunteers under 
arms, drawn up it's artillery in order before the muni- 
cipality, and ſent to St. Malo for aſſiſtance from the 
garriſon and national guard there; which, according to 
the gentlemen of Dol, might arrive in the evening 
and conſequently ſoon enough, ſince, though we in- 
tended to be there before noon, we mearit to remain 
till the next day. On this news our brave ſoldiers made 
ready: their muſkets and cannons were loaded: We 
doubled our ſpeed, and arrived at Dol two hours 
earlier. We entered the town with fixed bayonets, and 
a quick ſtep, and drew up before the town-houſe. In 


fact the guns were pointed; but they were ſilent. A 
depri 
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deputation of volunteers went to the mayor, to demand 
an explanation of the hoſtile report, that was ſpread. 
He avowed his proceedings: proteſting, that they were 
not deſigned to prevent the return of the battalion, but 
to ſeize the 7raiter deputies, which it concealed in it's 
ranks. This anſwer enraged the bretons. If the com- 
mandant and we had not united to appeaſe them, 
civil war would have commenced in Dol. At length 
they conſented not to ſleep in the town; but it was ne- 
ceſſary to dine there at leaſt. They would not quit us, 
and we took one meal almoſt all together in the market- 
place. © If you have ſo great deſire to tike them,” 
ſaid they to the paſſers by, © beat to arms and come 
on.” All this ſcarcely prepared us for waat was to 
happen the next day. 

Six miles from Dol, on the high road to Dinan, 
where we were to fleep, was a dangerous paſs. It was 
a defile, on a height, at the entrance of a wood. The 
three thouſand men from St. Malo, faid to be on their 
march, might take this route, and wait here with infi- 
nite advantage, for our eight hundred breſteſe. Our 


battalion was aware of this, yet appeared not at all 


daunted : almoſt all of the men ſwore, to die before 
they would abandon us: we were in our ranks, firmly 
reſolved not to fall alive into the hands of the ſatellites 


of the mountain. My Lodoiſka and ſome women followed 


in a carriage. Their apprehenſions may be eaſily con- 
ceived. At length, when we arrived at the dreaded 
place, we met not a ſingle perſon“. At Dinan we 


2 We have es been ad. that the three thouſand men at St. 
Malo had reſolved; on the CORE Y not to march againſt their 
brethren of Finiſterre. 
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met a welcome reception: it was who could offer u 
beds. 

At break of day we were ana by a great noiſe, 
We found it to ariſe from our people diſputing in the 
market- place. The diſturbers of Liſieux had ſpent the 
night in working on the feeble- minded, and theſe had 
been led away by them: together they had raiſed thi 


general aſſembly ; together they cried, that, the con- 


vention being acknowledged, ſince the conſtitution was 
accepted, longer to protect deputies outlawed by it, wa 
to. compoſe a faction. The honeſt men, penetrated 
with grief, anſwered, that the majority of the depart- 
ments had not yet acknowledged the rulers of the con- 
vention; and that, beſides, to deliver up, or even 
abandon, virtuous repreſentatives, who, confiding in 
the promiſes of the. battalion, had preferred it to the 
other federated bretons, would be to diſhonour Finifterre, 
This thought, above all, gave our friends, who were 
alſo the more numerous, unuſual fire. In vain did a 


courier arrive with the ſtrange news, that the three 


thouſand men of St. Malo were coming to fall on Di- 
nan, and that St. Brieux was marching troops on the 
other ſide, ſo that the battalion would be placed be- 
twixt two fires : our friends obſerved, that no part of 


this was any way probable ; but, were it all certain, we | 


ought not to compound with our duties, and death 
would be preferable to diſgrace. At length the parties 
grew warm: it was poſſible, that they might come to 
blows : we reſolved to prevent this misfortune, and 
thenceforward to truſt to ourſelves alone for protection 
When the brave fellows heard our reſolve to quit the 


battalion, and to venture towards Quimper by crob 
| roads, 


I 
t 


— 


( ) 


roads, there was nothing they left unattempted to de- 
tain us. But they ſoon found our determination was fixed; 
and then, they were at leaſt profuſe in offering to aſſiſt 
us with every thing we wanted. Of all the money of- 
fered os we would accept none; but we permitted them 
to complete our equipment as yolunteers, in which cha- 


racter we meant to purſue our journey; and it was ne- 


ceſſary, for our ſecurity, that we were deficient in 
nothing. The beſt muſkets were ſelected for us, with 
good ſabres, and cartridge-boxes well filled. Our uni- 
forms we covered with thoſe white frocks bound with 

red, which ſoldiers commonly wear on a march. Six 
tied men, equipped like ourſelves, were given us as a 
guard. In fine, an officer, whom I ſhall not name, 


ſigned our diſcharges, which expreſſed, that we were 
volunteers of Finiſterre, returning the ſhorteſt way to 


Quimper, the place of our abode. We had full a 
hundred miles to travel on foot, through bad roads; 
and prudence bad us not be more than three days on 
our journey: thus it was impracticable to take Lodoiſka 
with us. Our ſeparation, however, would be ſhort ; 
ſhe would go, with a proper paſsport, by the high 
road, to wait my arrival at Quimper; yet our parting 
coſt us many tears. 
Brave men of Finiſterre *, we left you, and few of 
you could ever ſee any of us more. At leaſt receive 
: here 
* I hear the commander of theſe brave men is one of thoſe, who 
konoured the dungeons of the Conciergerie, formerly deſtined for the 
reception of guilt. A happy and inconceivable deſtiny preſerved him 
to his friends, and to the republic, which will never poſſeſs a better 


citizen. After fourteen months of ſuffering, he at length enjoyed the 
G 3 eſteem | 


| ( 82 )- 

here the aſſurance of an eſteem, which will end only wit 
our lives. Often, in departments where we expected 
to meet with more energy, we regretted your's. The 
moment was at hand, when, compelled to wander with. 
out ſuccour, we no longer found men reſolute to defend 
us; too happy, if we could find any, that * te. 
ceive us into their houſes. 

I ought here to repair an eſſential e I sor- 
got to ſay, that this excellent battalion of Finiſterte 
was not preſent at the affair of Vernon. Wimpfen, in- 
formed that it was at hand, and knowing well how it 
was compoſed, took care not to wait for it only three 
days, though he had delayed a whole month without any 
reaſon. He certainly calculated well: for I doubt no, 
however great the talents his Mr. de Puyſay diſplayed 
in procuring himſelf to be taken by ſurpriſe, the ſu- 
priſe would never have ſucceeded, . had the men of Fi- 
niſterre been preſent. 

Thus we ſet off, and this is the time to mention of 
whom our company was compoſed. We were in al 
nineteen: Pethion, Barbaroux, Salle, Buzot, Cuſhy 
Leſage (of Eure and Loire), Bergoing (of Gironde), 
Girouft, Meillant, and myſelf; Girey-Dupre, and a wor- 
thy young man, named Riouffe, who came to us 4 


_ eſteem, which an irreproachable life deſerves. It was he, who 
faved*the national convention on the 1oth of march: it was he, 
whom we found again in our adverſity : with whatever modeſty he 
endeavours to conceal his name, hiftory will claim it; hiſtory 
will know it in happier times. Repeatedly has he (expoſed his life 
in fighting for liberty: he has expoſed it in ſerving his friends, the 
friends of the republic, and he appears inconſcious of all. Happy 
bonourable party, that of the true republicans; called federaliſts, 


nee it reckons in it's number ſuch men! 0 
5 aen; 
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Caen 3 our fi guides ; and a ſervant of * Lan- 


juinals was wanting, who had only paſſed through Caen 


to viſit us. Guadet, who was always wandering from 
the battalion, not being at Dinan at the critical moment, 
was obliged to purſue the high road to Quimper alone, 
which he did undiſcovered. Valady remained behind 
with a friend, but joined us afterwatds, from a ſeries of 
favourable circumſtances. Lariviere ſtaid a long time 


on the coaſt of Falaiſe. Dachatel and Kervi/tgan had 
already ſet off for the neighbourhood of Quimper, to 


procure us lodgings. Mollevant had been gone ſome 
days. Gor/as had departed with his daughter for Rennes, 
where he had ſome friends, and which he imprudently 


left, to brave his aſſaſſins in Paris. We wanted alſo - 


the ſpaniard, Marchena, a worthy friend of Briſſot. 
We purſued the high road, till we came to Jugon. 
There we ſtruck out of it, and, aſter travelling a few 
miles, we came at duſkto a farm, of which only the 
kitchen and the -barn were open to us. In the former 
ve found for our ſupper nothing but a ſmall hare, ſome 
brown. bread, and bad cyder : in the latter there was 
only ſtraw for our beds. We ate well, however; and 


lept better. The next morning, at day break, we ſet 


off. 
Already we had avoided Lamballe : and in our by- road 
we had only to paſs a few paltry villages, where nine- 
teen ſoldiers had nothing to fear, and two or three towns 
of ſome little ſtrength, by which with due caution 
we might eaſily paſs. A blunder of our guides brought 
us to the entrance of the town of Moncentour. Before 
ve diſcovered it, we were ſo near, that we could not 
ſhun it without danger of incurring ſuſpicion, and 
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hearing the alarm bell ſounded. We entered it there. 


fore. It happened to be a market-day : more than ff. 
teen hundred country people, with a number of gen- 


darmes, were aſſembled in the market - place, which 
we croſſed with an appearance of unconcern by no meant 
real. Riouffe, a bad marcher, was behind: a gen- 
darme ſtopped him, read his diſcharge, and ſeemed 
inclined to conduct him to the municipality. He pointed 
to his comrades at a diſtance, and faid : but how ſhall ! 


' overtake them ?” The ſoldier let him go. 


As we were leaving this dangerous town, we met Mr. 
B——, who joined us with profeſſions of friendſhip, 


perhaps then a little ill-timed. Surpriſed not to ſee us 


at Rennes, he had gone thence to meet us. At Lan- 
Balle he ſaw my fiſter ; ſo I called my wife in public, it 
may eaſily be guefſed why. She told him the road we 
had taken: in this he faid we were wrong ; that of 
Rennes would have been much better. He had beſides 
a thouſand things to fay ; and requeſted us to walt for 
him at ſome cottages, which he pointed out at a dif 
tance: thither he would bring us ſome proviſion, of 
which we had need; having marched ever fince five 
o'clock, and it was now ten, without eating any thing. 
B had been a member of the conſtituent aſſembly, 
where he behaved well: in december 1792, he was 


preſident of that club of marſeilleſe, which would have 


faved the pariſians, if the parifians would have liſtened 


to it: laſtly he came to Caen as an officer in one of the 
battalions of the departments : thus every thing ſeemed | 
combined to induce us to repoſe confidence in him. 


Unfortunately ke made us loſe an hour in theſe cottages; 


at length he came. The little proviſton he brought was 
5 . ſoon 


650 | 
ſoon gone. He now hogan with telling. us, that ſome 


of us had been known at Moncontour ; he had heard 


perſons ſaying, that's Buzot, „ that's Pethion.“ 
He next repeated his ſcheme of going to Rennes, which 
vas rejected: then he ſaid, that we muſt be fatigued ; 
it was now. the heat of the day; we had already 
travelled ten or twelve miles, and in the evening 
might travel as many more, which would be ſufficient ; 
he would conduct us to a thick copſe, a mile or two 
off, where we ſhould reſt ourſelves till four o elock, and 
one of his nephews ſhould bring us refreſhments 3: the 
ſame young man ſhould afteryards be our guide ſix or 
ſeven miles farther, to the houſe of one of his relations, 
where he would wait for us, and prepare us good beds 
and ſomething to revive us; and thus. we ſhould have 
the adyantage of paſſing the night in ſecurity. This 
conſideration, certainly weighty, produced almoſt una. 
nimous aſſent: I ſay almoſt;/ as, for my own part, I 
yould rather have continued our Journey a an 
with our guides . 

He ſet off. We a 13 Fes on 5 
ground, in the copſe, around which ſome unlucky boys 
at play long gave us alarm. At length they retired: 
hut ĩt was on account of the rain. The thin foliage of 


the young trees ſoon bent under it's weight, and diſ- 


charged it on us. Our irkſome ſituation cannot eaſily be 
deſcribed. It was five o'clock before the nephew gave the 
appointed fignal ; and {till he had a quarter of an hour's 
buſineſs in the adjacent village, where he ſtajd near an 
hour and half, Night was *pproaching hee we began 
our march. 


. £ 2-0 


tw) 


10 POP. bann dark. We had walked a long time, 
yet were not arrived at the end of our journey. It was 


ten o'clock. Our guides, truſting to our new leader, 
had not noticed the road we took. At length they 
found, that he was going to lead us through a town of 
ſome ſtrength, the name of which I am ſorry I have 


forgotten. We declared we would not enter it. Our 


guides informed us, that there was another road; This 
we took, and paſſed round the town at ſome diſtance, 
when he heard the ſound of drums. It is the retreat,” 
faid the nephew. © The retreat is never beaten at this 
hour, in this ſeaſon of the year,“ anſwered J. We 


liſtened; it was the beat to arms. We all knew it, ex- 


cept the young man, who pretended it was e manner 


| * beating the retreat in this country. 


Having paſſed che town, and being at chow diftarice 
how] it, we met Boo He conducted us to his rela- 
tion's, where we were to have been expected. He was 
delighted, but ſurpriſed, to ſee us. B-— had omitted 
to tell him, that we were coming: and this was not 


an excuſe invented by him to ſave expenſe, for the 


next day he gave us a ſplendid breakfaſt. For ſupper 
we were obliged to be ſatisfied with an omelet, and a 
ſew tarts. As to the good beds promiſed us, ther 
were but two. Theſe we were obliged to unmake, and, 
ſpreading five mattreſſes on the ground in a ſort of Fu 
we were to ſhift as we coul. 

B-—, who had locked us up in his room, did not 
come to ſet us at liberty til eight in the morning. He 
charged us with having made too much noiſe. An ad. 
miniſtrator of a neighbouring di Aiſtrict had llept in the cham- 


ber over us, He was unfriendly to our cauſe, and, 1 
0 


1 


4 


Fe * — — . 1 e 


2 


* 
he overheard us, we had reaſon to apprehend a purſuit. TH 
We breakfaſted : he reſumed the project of Rennes, _ Wl 
but in vain. He then preſſed us to remain in the coun- - Ml 
try where we were : it was of the right ſpirit he ſaid. 
For his part, he would engage to find us more aſylums 
than we were perſons. Buzot, though ſtrong and in 
the flower of his age, was badly qualified for walking. 
The fatigue of the journey frightened him. He fe- 
conded B—'s propoſal; and ſome of the reſt ſided with 
him. Pethion looked at me, with a ſhake of the head, 
| warmly combated the deſign : but two of our friends 
ſaid behind, notwithſtanding all I could ſay. I know 
not what is become of one of them, Leſage® (of Eure and 
Loire:) the other, Girouſt, was taken a few months 
after, and is no more, When B— found all his offers 
rejected, he gave us one laſt advice; © You are ge- 
ing,“ ſaid he, * to trayerſe a country, where every 
party excites ſuſpicion : a ſcore of ſoldiers, marching 
together, will be every where ſuſpected : ſeparate into 
threes and fours, and repair to ſome general rendezvous 
by different ways. This counſel we could not approve } 
our ſafety depended on our union, We ſet off together, 
therefore, and it will be ſeen, that we did right. 
Nothing remarkable occurred in the courſe of the day, 
except that towards the cloſe of the eyening we found 
ourſelves in a paltry village, about two miles from the 
little town of Roternbeim, the chief place of the diſtrict, 
which was in our road, and muſt be avoided, It may 
be preſumed, that we were not more deſirous of ſleep- 


* I have heard, that he is alive, and I have even been aſſured, 
that Cironſt, whoſe death was announced to the convention by a - 


Mountaineer, is ſafe, * | | . 
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1 br -J 
ing at Roternheim, than of paſſing through it. The 


_ queſtion was, whether we ſhould avail ourſelves of the 


night, to get by this dangerous place ; which would be 
attended with the inconvenience of obliging us to take | 
our repoſe in ſome huts two miles beyond it, and con- 
ſequently expoſing us to ſuſpicion. For how could it be 
imagined, that travellers, at ſuch an hour, would paſs 
a town, where they might find good lodgings, to put | 
up with the accommodations of a hedge-alchouſe ? To 
ſtop on this ſide the town was more natural ; for which 
the fatigue of ſome of our company would afford a plau- 
ſible pretext. We ſtopped, therefore, at this village: 
and indeed, had we advanced the four miles farther, it 
would have been juſt the ſame thing : the danger, which 
we knew not awaited us, would have been equally in- 
evitable, and would have come to awaken us, Vera 
we had choſen our place of reſt. 

At one in the morning it arrived. A. voice cried, 
* Open the door, in the name of the law.” We were 
all ſeventeen, luckily, in a large barn, where we did not 
want for ſtraw. Our only candle was put out. One of 
us ſoftly opened the door a little way, and ſhut it again 
inſtantly, The houſe is ſurrounded,” faid he; A 
threatening voice without repeated more. loudly, © I 
the name of the law, open the door.“ Inſtantly, to 
the profound ſilence, which the firſt ſurpriſe had occa- 
ſioned, ſucceeded a ſingle ſhout, a ſhout unanimous and 
terrible: 7% arms! We groped about for them, ve 
dreſſed ourſelves, in the dark. It could not be done | 
very ſpeedily. Occaſionally in the name of the law was 
heard, but in a leſs firm tone. „ We ſhall come out, 


as ſoon as we are ready,” was the anſwer, I was a long 
„„ time 


T 39 3. 


time ſearching for my muſket, I remember, and called 


for it loudly: indeed I confeſs, that, like the reſt, 


adapting myſelf to the character the ſituation prompted, 
I bawled as luſtily as a cordelier. At length we opened 


the door. Before it preſented himſelf a perſon i in a 


three- coloured riband. A little behind him was a pretty 
large group of national guards. The place was enlight- 
| ened by torches. © What are you doing there?“ ſaid 


the adminiſtrator of the diſtri, roughly. Ko Sleeping ; „ 


anſwered Barbaroux. « Why in a barn? F « We 
would have preferred your bed; replied I. © Who 
are you, Mr. jeſter?” A tired volunteer, like his 
comrades, who did not expect to be rouſed ſo early ;* 
faid Riouffe, with a ſmile ; “ but no Mr. as you may 


ſuppoſe.” —* You ſoldiers! we ſhall ſoon ſee that.” 


One of our guides, whom we had made our commander, 


becauſe he had ſeen ſervice, and had ſerved well, cried. 


with a voice more than gay, © Certainly, you will ſee.” 
© Show me your papers: reſumed the adminiſtrator. 


5 the market place, citizen, we will, if you deſire 


ſaid Pethion. “Les, yes,” exclaimed ſeveral; 


Cit is not in this barn that we ſhall explain ourſelves.” 
Our commander took the hint. © By your leave :”” 


lad he to the interrogator, whom he gently put back: 
then, going out, he cried, © finiſterres, advance.” In 


a inſtant we were out, drawn up in a line, and our 
muſkets were ſhouldered at the word of command. 
The magiſtrate appeared aſtoniſhed. The ſequel in- 
formed us, that he had expected to find ten or a dozen 
{ne gentlemen in drefling gowns, and only five or fix 
men armed. On this ſuppoſition, he had prudently 


aken ſuch meaſures, as would ſecure him a ſuperiority 
in 
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1 90 4: | 
In caſe of reſiſtance. Not content with his fifty foot; 
he had alſo brought ſome hotſe. A brigade® of gen 


darmes paraded a few paces off. Notwithſtanding | 
the great inferiority of number, men, who knew, that y 
victory alone could fave them from the ſcaffold, might Wil 
fatter themſelves with the expectation of putting to . 
flight this band, if reduced to that neceſſity: but it vu WM : 
not enough, that we knew the firmneſs of our reſolu- 
tions; it was good, that our antagoniſts ould know it Wl 1 
alſo: : and we ſpared nothing, that could convey i ft 
them this information. T 1 are armed from head Wl di 
to foot: grumbled out ſome of the guard. In fat, Wi by 
| beſide our muſkets, we were all provided with good Bf all 
| piſtols. For my ſhare J had a preſent made me by Wi it 
Lodoiſka, for my protection againſt the ſatellites of the WW har 
duke of Orleans, and the exhibition of which at leaſt had WW ow 


been more than once of ſervice to me: this was a little Ml - * 
piece, that could diſcharge twenty bullets at once, ur, 
« Why have you ſo many weapons?“ aſked at length BW war 
one of the boldeſt, I think it was Buzot anſwered, 
te becauſe we are not to be told, that there are ſome 
raſcals in this diſtrift, who delight in annoying the fol- 


diers of the departments ; and we are determined, that H 
they, who do not love them, ſhall at leaft learn to re- Wi ratec 
ſpect them.” © Thoſe fellows do not ſleep, it ſeems:” it ſo, 
faid I, after ſurveying them from head to foot. * But WM her 
we will ſoon ſend them to ſleep ;”” anſwered Barbarous, WW marc 
whoſe height and bulk gave him a more impoſing mien, i fulile 
In our ſmall troop there were ſeven fine grenadiers like WM fulile 
him, and the ſhorteſt of the other ten was at leaſt five WW At 
feet eight as well as myſelf. | mn 


A brigade of cavalry is a party of four, five, or fix, | 5 


(n) 


Jam yery circumſtantial: but I ſhould in vain attempt | 
to apologize for it to them who think me 'tedious.; and 
[ pleaſe myſelf wich the imagination, that, within a few 
yy time will come, when-more than one reader will 

find gratification | in theſe details. Who knows how in- 
tereſting it may be rendered by' the unforeſeen an 
that futurity will bring forth? 

Obſerve, that the converſation, of which I have re- 
ated only a ſmall part, took place whiiſt the admini- 
ſtrator, going along the front of our line, examined our 
diſcharges, which we ſucceſſively produced. He finiſhed 
by remarking, a little out of humour, that they were 


it was becauſe our officer always made uſe of the ſame 
hand for the purpoſe ; and, if each of us had forged his 
own, they would have been different, 

Well, gentlemen,“ ſaid he, with an embarraſſed 
it, “ what do you mean to do now! ? For my part, I 
would have you go to ſleep again. The ſnare Vas too 
| groſs. We anſwered, that, ſince we had been awakened 
ſo early, we would avail ourſelves of the miſhap, to 
forward our journey. | 1 n 

He drew aſide ſome officers, with whom he delibe- 
ated a moment: then, returning to us, he ſaid: © be 
it ſo, if you pleaſe: but e muſt go to the diſtrict, 
where you are expected.” Immediately we heard the 
march regulated thus: two gendarmes at the head, ten 
fuſileers for the advanced guard, we next, then forry 
fulileers, and two gendarmes in the rear. 

At the report of this threatening arrangement, our 
fommangder cried ; “ finiſterres, order your arms! — 
1 * 


am 


all in the Tame writing: to which it was anſwered, that 


. [0 9 2 ) ; | 
They were ordered. N ix Ju: bayonets Yom 
they were fixed, 
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A favourable ſound was tt amongſt.4 our antago. : 

| niſts : : it was not that of ardent courage. The admi. a 
niſtrator came up to us in a fright, and with a trembling p 

| yoice aſked, if we. meant to reſiſt.— Yes, oppteſ. 5 
Ml | # ſion,” ſaid Cuſſy, of Calvados, © be aſſured, Are we 4 
1 free? or are we not? , If we meant to treat you 8 
14 priſoners, we ſhould take nt, your weapons. You 2 
1 - would firſt take our liyeg: replied Pethion j and o 4 
fix brave guards, who had al fought in Vendee, cried: A 

« You diſarm us! you are many, to be ſure, but not U 

quite enough for that.”—* But, citizens, do you . 

refuſe to come with us to Roternheim?“ « We do a 

not refuſe, for | it is our road. Only we ſhall be on our 3 
guard. Do you ſuppoſe, that we entertain any il * 

deſigns?“ —<< You diſplay: hoſtile difpoſitions. And * 

how can we tell who. you are: have we any means of A 

knowing you? You ſhall know who we are at Ro- 2 


ternheim.“ “ Very well: let us march.”—  _ 1 
On our march we ſung in full chorus the beauiifl th 
L / marſcilleſe hymn, which was very ſuitable. to our ſitua: 50 
tion. But if our tongues were active on the road, ou A 
thoughts were elſewhere. They inquired what ws 
prepared for us, and how we ſhould behave at Rotem 
heim. The fame idea entered the heads of almoſt al 
of us at the ſame time. 5 If they meant to arreſt us, we 
would demand leave to ſpeak to the people aſſembled 
Were this granted, we ſhould probably be triumphant 
Were we refuſed, we would have recourſe to our art 
and fight to the laſt drop of blood in our veins, 


Some 


t * 5. 


doubt to quit their ranks, came to interrupt our ſong, 
and our reflections, putting to us many inſidious queſ= 
tions. Did you ſee Charlotte Corday at Caen?” faid 
one of them to me. © Our battalion had not arrived 
there at the time of the murder: anſwered I. * It 
mas the deed of an aſſaſſin :” replied he.— Yes, with- 
out meaning to compare Marat to Cæſar, ſuch an one 
| 3 that of Brutus.” —My queſtioner, though not plea- 
ſed, went on; and as I was afraid, that ſome colleague, 
interrogated on his ſide, might give an anſwer inconſiſt- 
ent with mine, J repulſed: my man with a danſons la car- 
nagnole! ſo loud and inceſſant, chat he could not make 
me hear another word. 

Amongſt the number we had alſo friends, and ſome 
of them recognized us. One came and clapped me on 
the ſnoulder: * bravo! bravo ! we are brothers: they 
told us you were refractory prieſts. . It is more than 
probable, that they, who ſaid ſo, did not believe it.“ 
J fancy not :”? replied he. Another took Pethion by 
tie hand, and ſqueezing it aid : : ©be firm, you will 
Ind friends,” 

Atlenoth we entered the redoubted town; and though. 
there was light in ſeveral houſes, ſleep ſeemed generally 
Al to prevail. Our enemies found no reinforcement: all 
the national ds in the place appeared to have been 

ational guards in the place app 

nt againſt us: they were drawn up in a ſemicircle in 
the market place, and the brigadę of gendarmes was a 
tle to the right, We were directed to go up to the 
frſt floor of a houſe which was pointed out to us : thi- 
iter we repaired in good order: all the adminiſtrators 
Fre aſſemoled: they Nen our diſcharges, but with 

much 


dome more inquiſitive than the teſt, permitted id | 
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"Mi much more civility : thai they retired to a corner of the 
mY room. The preſident returned a us and ſaid, “ we art 
M going to appoint you quarters. We repeated in form 
our intention to continue our march, and to reach home 
that day. He remarked in objection, that it was near 
thirty miles off. We replied, it was only three o'clock 
in the morning: and perſiſted in our purpoſe, This 
occaſioned a freſh deliberation of greater length : an 
officer was called: he went out and returned ſeven 
times: at length they ſaid, © My. lads, citizens, you 
will take a glaſs of cider.” We were apprehenſive, 
that to refuſe would appear affectation. Accordingly 
we were led down ſtairs to a large hall on the ground 
floor. One quarter of an hour paſſed away : no cider, 
ec What are we doing here?“ ſaid I : “ let us begone: 
and then I began ſinging as loud as I could bawl, all of 
us ſtill with our arms in our hands. Some inquiſitive 
perſons had thruſt themſelves amongſt us, and I broke 
off, to ſay to one of them, with an air of unconcern: 
« what, is it true, that they have told you we were 
prieſts ?'”—* O much worſe than that: anſwered he, 
and then with a look of myſtery he added, * famous 
' traitors to your country, comrade.” At this I burt 
out in a laugh, and began anew my danſons la cor. 
magnole ! = 

« What!” cried I at laſt, © are we to loſe an hou! 
for a glaſs of cider? Let us ſet off.” We had begun 
to move: the cider was brought. Whilſt we welt fne 
drinking, an adminiſtrator, his motive I will leave the 
reader to gueſs, perhaps it was to obſerve us, came and 
ſaid : © citizens, you ſhall ſee, that we had grounds i 


* you: here is the denunciation we have fe- 
5 ceived.” 
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reived.” Folding down the top and bottom of a letter, 
' no doubt to prevent our ſeeing either the name or date, 
he read the middle part: Pethion, Barbaroux, Buzot, 
Louvet, Salle, Meillant, and ſeveral of their colleagues, 
will paſs, and probably ſtop, in the environs of your 
town. They have five men as an eſcort.” The ma- 
giſtrate ceaſed reading: but we, for the moſt part, 
ceaſed nor our ſinging, and appeared not even to lend 
an ear, though not the leaſt word eſcaped one of us, 
From the reading of this letter we concluded, for the 
moment, that orders were given to arreſt us: and as 
no hint was given us to remain, after we had drunk off 
our glaſſes and taken leave, we advanced in a body, 
with our bayonets charged, to the door, where we 
expected to be attacked on our exit. What was our 
aſtoniſnment, not to ſee a ſingle perſon in the ſquare! 
We have ſince learnt, that all the well diſpoſed and in- 
different retired, as ſoon as we entered the houſe ; and 
the maratiſts, reduced to ſome thirty, calculating that 
ye were ſeventeen reſolute fellows, and that conſe- 
quently they could not hope to aſſaſſinate us, but muſt. 
fieht, and vigorouſly too, in their turn withdrew, — 
Hence the long deliberation of the meſſieurs of the 

diſtrict; the goings and comings of the officer; the 

inſidious propoſal of quarters, by which they hoped to 

our vide and diſarm us; and laſtly the offer of cider, 

run mth a view to gain time. However it was, we had a 

re eſcape: we ſet off with hearts full of joy, and 


the Wanking our divine Protector : bur we were not yet 
Clear, 


ff} Our morning was very laborious; by eight o'clock it 
| grew 
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much more civility : then they retired to a corner of the il © 
room.. The preſident returned #1 us and ſaid, © we at Wl " 
going to appoint you quarters.” We repeated in form Ml ' 
our intention to continue our mar, and to reach home Wl ! 
that day. He remarked in objection, that it was new Wil " 
thirty miles off. We replied, it was only three o'clock . 
in the morning: and perſiſted in our purpoſe, This ll 8 
occaſioned a freſh deliberation of greater length: an il © 
officer was called: he went out and returned ſeveral A 
times: at length they ſaid, My lads, citizens, you | © 
will take a glaſs of cider.” We were apprehenſive, Wl 
that to refuſe would appear affectation. Accordingly Wl "* 
we were led down ſtairs to a large hall on the ground il © 
floor. One quarter of an hour paſſed away: no cider, N 
« What are we doing here?“ ſaid I : © let us begone:” * 
and then I began ſinging as loud as I could bawl, all o ** 
us {till with our arms in our hands. Some inquiſitive W 
perſons had thruſt themſelves amongſt us, and I broke i © 
off, to ſay to one of them, with an air of unconcern: the 
« what, is it true, that they have told you we were "© 
prieſts ?”—* O much worſe than that: anſwered he, de 
and then with a look of myſtery he added, * famous E 
traitors to your country, comrade.” At this I burt He 
out in a laugh, _ began anew ny danſons la car- at 
magnole ! 0 
« What! pm cried I at laſt, © are we to loſe : an hot di 
for a glaſs of cider? Let us ſer off.” We had begun nit 
to move: the cider was brought. Whilſt we wel ine 
drinking, an adminiſtrator, his motive I will leave tit than 
reader to gueſs, perhaps it was to obſerve us, came and 10 


ſaid: © citizens, you ſhall ſee, that we had grounds L 


ſulpeRing you: here Is the denunciation we- have te- 
4 ceived.” 
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ecived.” Folding down the top and bottom of a letter, 
no doubt to prevent our ſeeing either the name or date, 
he read the middle part: Pethion, Barbaroux, Buzot, 
Louvet, Salle, Meillant, and ſeveral of their colleagues, 
will paſs, and probably ſtop, in the environs of your 
town. They have five men as an eſcort,” The ma- 
giſtrate ceaſed reading: but we, for the moſt part, 
ceaſed nor our ſinging, and appeared not even to lend 
an ear, though not the leaſt word eſcaped one of us. 
From the reading of this letter we concluded, for the 

moment, that orders were given to arreſt us: and as 

no hint was given us to remain, after we had drunk off 


g our glaſſes and taken leave, we advanced in a body, 
ich our bayonets charged, to the door, where we 
» Wl expected to be attacked on our exit. What was our 
of WI efoniſhment, not to ſee a ſingle perſon in the ſquare! 
e We have ſince learnt, that all the well diſpoſed and in- 
le WY different retired, as ſoon as we entered the houſe ; and 


the maratiſts, reduced to ſome thirty, calculating that 
ve were ſeventeen reſolute fellows, and that conſe- 
quently they could not hope to aſſaſſinate us, but muſt 
ous fight, and vigorouſly too, in their turn withdrew, — 
u Hence the long deliberation of the meſſieurs of the 
u (icrict; the goings and comings of the officer; the 

nfidious propoſal of quarters, by which they hoped to 
our vide and difarm us; and laſtly the offer of cider, 
gu With a view to gain time. However it was, we had a 
_ ji eſcape : we ſet off with hearts full of joy, and 


the Wanking our divine Protector : but we were not yet 
=—_ 


T Ro morning was very laborious: by eight o'clock it 
| grew 
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grew hot: at leaſt half our troop was tired: on ac. Ml * 
count of theſe laggers, we were obliged to proceed Wl 
ſlowly, though we were on a barren heath, where for th 

_ upwards of twenty miles we ſhould find nothing but Wil © 
rivulets to quench our thirſt, Cuſly, attacked with 
fit of the gout, groaned at every ſtep : Buzot, lightened 1 
of all his accoutrements, was ſtill too heavy: Barba. ny 
roux, not leſs ponderous, though more courageous, as Ke 
corpulent at eight and twenty as a man of forty, ad * 
rendered lame by a ſprain, dragged himſelf along with Wil © 
difficulty, leaning at one time on my arm, at anothep 5 
on that of Pethion or Salle, equally indefatigable: in a 
fine, Riouffe, obliged to pull off his tight boots, which 1 
pinched him ſeverely, was obliged to walk barefoot, 4 
almoſt on tiptoe, his heels being raw. Thus, though C 

we had been on our legs ever ſince one in the morning, 4 
we had not advanced above ten miles at moſt, when, I 
ina hamlet, our good fortune ſhowed us, a little before L 
noon, a ſort of inn, a ſort of dinner, and an hour's 4 
reſt. In vain did our lame companions propoſe to ſtay WM ... 
till the evening: the information given us by our holt * 
impelled us to be gone. This man examined us nat- 
| gowly ; and, as we loudly vociferated our patriotic I 
ſongs, whilſt devouring his bacon omelet, he ſeemed Fre 
_ aſtoniſhed. His manner ſtruck me: I aſked him 90 1 


rake a glaſs of our cider: he declined it: I preſſed 

. : ls 
him: at length, one glaſs having made way for another, 
he finiſhed with ſaying: “ faith, citizens, I am de- 
lighted: you PT to me all good patriots. 2 
** Afluredly we are.“ Yet SOR enemies people 
haves 


. 


ure! 1 have no doubt, from the deſcription given 


me, but you are the perſons purſued: you mult paſs 


through Carhaix : two brigades of gendarmes are wait- 
ing for you there.” _ 

We departed : ſpeed was requiſite ; but the 1 
lgged more than ever, particularly Riouffe, whoſe feet 


mere quite raw, and who was forced to reſt every ten 


| ſteps. Thus we were near ten hours by the clock in 


walking as many miles... It was night when we found 
ourſelves at a ſmall diſtance from Carhaix. After ſome 


attempts, our guides declared it was impoſſible for 


them to advance, becauſe it was too dark to diſtinguiſh _ 
the only narrow path, by which it was practicable to 


go round the town, and if they miſſed their way ever 
ſo little, we ſhould infallibly get into the marſhes and 
founder in the mud till day-light. They added, what 
mas very vexatious, that even in the day we muſt go 
ſo near Carhaix, as to be eaſily diſcoverable ; and they 
knew no other way : but if we followed the high road, 
we ſhould have only one little ſtreet of the town to paſs. 
Very well, my friends,” faid I: © you hear it ſtrikes 
ten: every one in the town is aſleep, probably the 
gendarmes themſelves, who know very well, that one 
good nap is worth ten muſket-ſhots. Let us cock our 
frelocks, advance in a body, march without noiſe, and 
paſs quietly through the ſtreet.” Some cried out againſt 
this: many of our invalids, ſtretched on the ground, 
would rather ſleep than take part in the debate. 
* Since we muſt die,” ſaid Cuſſy, © I had rather die 
here than ten miles farther on.” But Barbaroux, 
aways. ſuperiour to bodily ſufferiags, ſupported my 
opinion. e Suppoſing the gendarmes are ſtill on the 
| H watch 
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# watch for us,” ſaid he, we | ſhall have paſſed the ſtre WM e 
0 before they can be on horſeback. Will: they venture [ 
Not. to purſue us in the middle of the night? From behind c 
10 every buſh, we can annoy them with our muſket; a 
00 without their being able to know, whence the ball c 
My come. To night there are but ten: at break of day Will : 
"4 there may be twenty: if they ring out the alarm. bel Wl t 
j i at this time of night, few will aſſemble, and we ſhal r 
14 have advanced a conſiderable way, before the whole f 
i troop can be collected: by day, on the contrary, the y 
| numbers will be againſt us. At any rate, we mult Wl + 
14 keep the field for this night: let us make the beſt y 
„ uſe of it: let us turn it to our ſafety. Come, mỹ e 
"Mp friends,” ſaid he to the lane, © I pity you, I am not 0 
11 inſenſible of your pains, for I ſhare them, pluck up 0 
1 your courage; exert yourſelves once more; let us t 
I march to-night on our knees, if we cannot ſtand on our 1 
N feet; by day- break we may be at Quimper; if the f 
0 | gendarmes attack us now, they cantiot ſee us, we ſhal f 
111 hear them, and their horſes will aſſiſt us to finiſh our © 
4 journey.“ N t 
4 This ſpeech inſpired us all with freſh ſtrength: no P 
ih one felt his ſores: we roſe, embraced, laughed, and t 
Le moved on. { 
1 We had traverſed three-fourths of the ſtreet in pro · * 
110 found ſilence, delighted with the ſtillneſs, that pre- . 
[ 1 ö vailed around us, when a little girl, concealed in 4 f 
1} dark nook ſtarted out on a ſudden, puſhed open the ( 
14] door of a houſe where we ſaw a light, and faid, fo that f i 
1 we could hear diſtinctly, „“ they are paſſing by.” Thus f 
Ih diſcovered, we doubled our pace; and turned to tt n 
. left, into a hollow way, ſo dark, that it was impoſſible 9 BY « 
1 2 diſtinguin 


| (99) : 

diſtinguiſh any thing. Some one ſaid, * T hear horſes.” 
It muſt be confeſſed, at that moment, the moſt reſolute 
of us was not very tranquil. The preſſing danger gave 
agility to the moſt fatigued. We ſoon reached the 
end of our ſhort path, and in leſs than an hour we had 
advanced two miles in another, ſo ſmooth, ſo pleaſing, 
that it appeared more like a walk in 4 park than a high= 
road, There we ſaw hedges, behind which we might 
fafely defy all the gendarmes in the department. Were 
we really purſued ? We halted, liſtened, and could hear 
nothing: but on aſſembling together, two of our party 
were miſſing: they were our. principal guides; at the 
entrance of the town, we had ſeen them marching at 
our head: perhaps they had ſtopped for ſome neceſſary 
occaſion. We lay down on the graſs, and waited for 
them an hour. Salle, I think, then fancied, that, be- 
ing a little ahead, they had taken perhaps a dif- 
ferent path in the hollow way, without our perceiving It 
from the darkneſs, and that we were wandering out of 
our road. On this a thouſand conjectures were formed: 
the guides who remained were unacquainted with this 
part of the road: we muft endeavour to regain that 
taken by the others: for this it was not neceſſary, ab- 
ſolutely to meaſure back our ſteps, we might ſtrike into 
the fields, and advance towards the right. Thus our 
reſolution was formed: we laboured over ſome trouble- 
lome grouhd, then there was a ditch to leap, a hedge 
to get over, meadows to croſs : now we were entangled 
na marſh: getting out of this we fell into a deeper 
llough ; once we were up to our knees, and I, having 
made a falſe ſtep, was like to have been over head Ka 


ears, To extricate ourſelves, we were forced to leap 
H 2 fre ſh 
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freſh ditches, and paſs through buſhes, that ſcratched u 
to pieces. At length, after twWo hours inexpreſlible 
labour, exhauſted, bruiſed, and crippled, we found 
ourſelves in a plain road. Imagine our vexation, when 


we found, that we had taken a turn, which brought us 


into the very road we had quitted ; with this additional 
misfortune, that we were much nearer the town, than 
when we ſet out. The fatal hollow way was not more 
than two gun-ſhots off. 
What was to be done ? Muſt we return to the holloy 


way? muſt we re-enter Carhaix, and traverſe it ina 


different direction? After all, was not this road, which 


we had determined to quit, the right one? It was pru- 


dent to endeavour to find this out in the firſt place, 


Bergoing, and another brave fellow, I forget who, of- 
fered to attempt the diſcovery. In a quarter of an hour 
they returned. They had gone quite into the town, 
and had found no road leading out of the hollow way, 
but that we had taken; except a narrow path at 
one end, which could not be ſuppoſed to lead 
to Quimper. Of courſe the road we were in was 
in all probability the right. We purſued it again, 
therefore, heartleſs and ſad; all of us were more 
or leſs jaded, and we were uncertain to what place it 
led. | a Ys 
_ After half an hour's walking, or rather endeavours to 
walk, we were compelled to reſt. Never appeared 
down fo ſoft to us, as the graſs on which we. repoſed: 
never was an hour more profitably employed in ſleep. 
The moſt exhauſted acquired from it ſome renewal of 
ſtrength. . For another hour we walked on gal 
enough 


- 


OO 15 
enough; but as day broke, we made two unpleaſant 
diſcoveries. 

The firſt was, that one of our guides had remained 
aſleep, and been left behind *ithour our noticing it, at 
the place of our laſt halt. The leaſt fatigued of: us was 
not in a condition to return to ſeek him; and the moſt * 
clear-ſighted would not have known again the place 
where we reſted. Thus of our ſix guides only one = 
was left; for I had forgotten to mention, that, n 
leaving Roternheim, we had thought it proper to ſend 1 
two of them on before, to inform Kervelegan, that we I 
reckoned on being in the environs of Quimper the 
next day, and that he ſhould diſpatch ſome one to meet 
us. Two more, it may be remembered, had diſap- 
peared. Theſe, we afterwards learnt, worn out with 
fatigue, had turned into the little path at Carhaix, 
obſerved by Bergoing, without ſaying any thing to us, 
ſuppoſing, that we would not aſſent to it; and had lain 
down on the graſs about a mile from the town, and , 
ſlept all night. Thence they had reached Quimper 
through by-ways, with which they. were acquainted. 
Two of our colleagues having left us, as the reader will 
recollect, to remain with B „ our little 8 
as reduced to twelve. 

The other diſcovery was, that our weary found but a 
rery tranſient renovation of vigour from ſleep. Now 
one ſunk down, and would not riſe; then, another. 
The loſs of time might be to us irreparable. 

By degrees the ſun rofe, and we advanced on our 
known road: yet an enemy, not leſs troubleſome 
than fatigue, purſued us. This was hunger. We ſoon 


uſcovered a houſe, and ſome hovels: but no ſooner 
1 Were 


/ 


6 ii | 


j 


were we perceived, however great the diſtance ; thay 
doors and windows were ſhut on all ſides. The poor 
creatures had not even courage to anſwer the queſtions 
we put to them through the cat-holes : they took u 
for. real jacobins. | 
At length we met a traveller, from whom we learnt, 
that we were indeed on the road to Quimper, and not 
more than four miles from it. This gave us great joy: 
though it was ſoon ſucceeded by uneaſineſs. We muſt 
not think of entering Quimper by day : we could ngt 
even approach it nearer, without imprudence : and it 
would be equally improper to ſtop in the road, expoſed 
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to the obſervation of every paſſenger; yet, if we were 1 
to quit it, how would Kervelegan or his meſſenger find 
us ? The two guides we diſpatched from Roternheim : 
were to point out to him a place of rendezyous in are- 0 
tired part of the wood we were now trayerfing : but thi ſ 
place was known only to the two guides, who had left WW | 
us in the night, and conſequently we were unable B 
1/4 to avail ourſelves of it. Our only refource was to {end [ 
1 the ſingle guide we had left to Quimper, and to wait 5 
in a receſs of the wood, till he ſhould return with ſome WW 4 
friend to fetch us. This ſtep, adviſeable as it appeared, jo 


was deſperate, It was impoſſible, that he could return 5 
before noon: it was next to impoſſible, that a dozen 5 
armed men could be ſo long in the wood, expoſed of 
to a heavy rain, without being noticed hy ſome of the H 
neighbouring peaſants; and at any rite we could not * 
paſs ourſelves for inhabitants of Quimper, as there Was lay 
not one amongſt us, who underſtood the low breton | 
language, in which we ſhould be accoſted. Neverthe- 5 


leſs there was no alternative: our guide concęaled us ; tur 
\ . bo: Sas : . ; we 


Tn 


cd 


10t'f8 


as 
ell 


C193) 
ell as he could” behind the buntes, under ſome large 
trees, and departed. ä 
It was now almoſt eight o clock, and near thirty- one 
hours had paſſed, ae our half-night's reſt and ſufpriſe | 
at Roternheim, during which we had ſtumbled from ſnare. 
to ſnare, from miſhap to miſhap. - We were. ſinking 
under fatigue, . hunger, and want of ſleep: yet what 
could we eat, graſs ? and. where could. we repoſe? how 
could we ſleep ? We lay ina river; for the ſtorm was ſo 
heavy, that notwithſtanding the trees it poured down 
upon us in. torreats; and in this ſituation we were to 
remain at leaſt four hours. It ſeemed ee for the 
ſtrongeſt of us to ſupport it. : 
1 the hour of deſpondency was come. Riouffe 
and Girey-Dupre, whoſe inexhauſtible gaiety had hi- 
therto never failed, now gave us nothing but faint 
ſmiles, The ardent Cuſſy accuſed nature; Salle vented 
his ſpite againſt her; Buzot appeared, heartleſs ; even 
Barbaroux felt his great mind depreſſed ; for my part,, 
I ſaw a laſt reſource in my pocket piſtol, but then the 
torture of parting from Lodoiſka ! O gods !——Pethion. 


alone, and thus I ſaw him through the whole of this 
journey, Pethion, immoveable, braved every want, 


and preſerved a calm and undiſturbed countenance in 
the midſt of his new dangers, and ſmiled at the violence 
of the hoſtile heavens. Hoſtile ! What have I ſaid? 
How ungrateful! In our diſtreſs the help of Provi- 
dence alone could fave us; and this help was not de- 
layed many minutes. 8.451 
The guide had not gone fr, before he met a man on 
horſeback, who viewed him 1nquiſitively as he paſſed, 
turned his head to look at him, and then rode back ta 
+ | aſk 


| ( 104 ) | 

aſk, whether he were not a federate of Fi Weinen 
Our guide heſitatingly, ſaid yes. New queſtions 
weze then riſked with ſtudied obſcurity; and new 
anſwers were ventured with cautious reſerve. They 
advanced, drew back, obſerved and ſounded each other 
* reciprocally. At length confidence was eſtabliſhed, 
and they came to an explanation. The ſtranger was one 
of our friends, a friend of Kervẽlẽgan. Our two mel. 
ſengers from Roternheim had not yet appeared. I know 
not what impulſe had prompted this man to mount his 
horſe early in the morning, and take a ride on this 
road, to try whether he ſhould not meet with ſome one, 
who had heard news of us. One moment later, our 
guide would have miſſed him, for he was ſeeking a 
ſhelter from the violence of the ſtorm, in which he was 
caught. 4 

As ſoonas this preſerving angel was announced to us 
1 remembered no longer, that I ſtood in need of a bed, 
of food, of a ſhelter againſt the rain that deluged me: 
I thought only of inquiring after Lodoiſka. She had 
reached Quimper, but not without danger. Alter 
meeting B—— ſhe had purſued her journey. On her 
arrival at St. Brieux, ſhe found a denunciation had ar- 
rived before her. Arreſted by a gendarme, ſhe extri- 
cated herſelf out of the hands of the municipality only 
by the addreſs and firmneſs of her anſwers. O my Lo- 
_ doiſka ! thy courage and good ſenſe then protected me 
from the greateſt danger I had yet incurred. Hadſt 
thou fallen into the clutches of our perſecutors, wha! 
would it have availed me, to have eſcaped the ſnares, 
with which 1 was ſurrounded on every ſide ! 

OW new guide led us at firſt to the houſe of a pea- 


{ant, 


: . 
fant, where our appearance would never have procured us 


the little brown bread, and ſmall glaſs of brandy, which 
were given us. The niceſt cake and fineſt cordials 


never taſted to us ſo delicious. We were then intro- 


duced as quietly as poſſible to the houſe of a conſtitu- 
tional clergyman, to whom we were introduced as ſol- 


| diers returned from the purſuit of ſome refractory per- 


ſons. The good man dried us, warmed' us, fed us, 
and gave us lodging till the evening. At night we re- 
pared. to a little wood, where other friends waited for 
us. They bronght horſes for the lame. After two 


| hours journeying we were obliged to ſeparate: painfully, 


there can be no doubt; for the common dangers we 
had run had bound us together in the ties of 
the moſt ſacred friendſhip. I embraced Salle : 


] embraced Cuſly and Girey-Dupre. Alas! it was 


decreed, that I ſhould never ſee theſe two more. 
All five“ went to Kervelegan's. They wiſhed me to go 
with them, but Quimper held a pledge too precious for 
me to go elſewhere. Buzot was taken to the houſe of 
an honeſt man, two gun-ſhots from the town. Pethion 
repaired to a neighbouring country ſeat where Guadet 
mas waiting for him. Riouffe, Barbaroux, and I, went 


to an excellent citizen, whoſe civilities I ſhall never 


forget. 
The next day I received a viſit from my beloved Lo- 
doiſca. She had been ſo imprudent as to go and lodge 


* Two names appear to have been omitted in the original, as 
only three are yet mentioned. Thoſe of Bergoing and Meillant, 
Who were of the party, do not occur: . they 1 have 
followed that of Salle. T. 
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at àn inn, nad of. ſtopping at the pants of an old 
friend ſhe had in the town, where ſhe would have been 
leſs noticed. This by no means abated our ardour in 
purſuing our firſt project, which had been to hire a 
country houſe in the environs of Quimper, to which! 
would go to conceal myſelf, and where we might re- 
main together, till we found an ebnen of em- 
barking. | | 

Of fuch an opportunity we ſaw no near proſpect. On 
the little river which runs by Quimper, to fall into the 
ſea, was a ſmall decked veſſel, laid up on account of its 
age, Duchätel, who came to ſee us with Bois-Guyon, 


ſaid, that he had procured this veſſel to be inſpected, 


and it was found, that ten or twelve hundred livre 


[£.40 or £.50], laid out on repairs, would make it 


almoſt new again, The difficulty was to get workmen, 
whence the buſineſs muſt. go on very ſlowly. As ſoon 
as the veſſel was finiſhed, we might all embark, and 
three days fair wind would carry us to Bourdeaux, 1 
aſked him, what meaſures had been taken, or were to 
be adopted, to induce the officers, who were appointed 
to examine the paſsports of all who went up or down 
the river, to permit us to proceed; and what reaſonable 
hope we could have of eſcaping the engliſh cruiſers, 
which then covered the ſea. Duchitel anſwered vaguely, 


all that was very eaſy : however he pointed out no par- 


ticular means. He was indeed a young man of intre- 
pidity ; but his levity and imprudence were carried to 
the extreme of raſnneſs. At this very juncture, for in- 
ſtance, he lodged at an inn, and under his own name; 
walked all about the town, and concealed from no one, 


that he was a proſcribed deputy; fitted out the veſſel 


openly: ? 


C Of 2 5 
openly; and we thought ourſelves very happy, that he 
conſented not to mention it was for others beſide him 

ſelf. Yet how many good qualities compenſated this 

fault! What real courage did he not diſplay in arduous 

ſituations ! | (1 

Not knowing of what to 1 him, to effect his 
win, the faction had recourſe to it's familiar practice 
of imputing to others it's own crimes. They charged- 
him with correſponding with the vendeans, and having 
born arms for them : whilſt, on the contrary, he had 
ſought the whole day againſt the royaliſts before Nantes 
in the battle of the 20th of may, and had contributed to 
the victory on that occaſion almoſt as much as Beyſer. 

Yet this braye republican is dead; he died on the ſcaf- 
fold, ſlandered with the imputation of royaliſm ! Now, 

however, the real promoters of the war in Vendee are 
known ; moſt of them have paid for their treachery 
with their heads: Duchitel is revenged, 

My Lodoiſka, however, had juſt found a neat little 
houſe in the country, with a tolerably large garden. 

There ſhe expected me. I flew thither: J left thee, 
my dear Barbaroux, but thou wilt forgive me: thou 
knoweſt the loye I bore her, and how well ſhe deſerved 
it, I have ſeen thee in the midſt of the varied pleaſures, 
with which a thouſand enchantreſſes, attracted by thy 
handſome form, intoxicated thee : but thy inconſtancy 
ſoon tiring them, I have ſeen thee a hundred times envy 
the delights of that real love, at once paſſionate and 
tender, oa and fortunate, ever conſtant yet al- 

ways new, which my wife inſpired and repaid. 

In the firſt place, for fear of an attack, ſhe contrived 
me a retreat macceſſible to aſſaſſins, This precaution 
FCLTCAL mac WM ae ” 
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(060 
taken, we gave ourſelves up to the preſent happineſs of 
our ſituation: we reſumed that ſimple and retired mode 
of life, which had for us ſo many charms, and which we 
had found ſo painful to relinquiſh. Few perſons came 
to diſturb our delightful retreat: and never but in the 
evening. All the day we enjoyed the happineſs of be- 
ing together: ah why had it no more than twenty-four | 
hours]! How rapturous were thoſe days, preceded by ſo 
many ſtorms, and which ſo many were yet to follow ! 0 

Penars ! for ever preſent to my remembrance, mayeſt 
thou become dear to all true lovers! thou reſtoredſt to 
me all the delights of Evry ! | 
I was ſo pleaſed with Penars, that I would not leave 
it to go on board the veſſel. Beſides, I waited for the 
leſs hazardous embarkation Pethion and Guadet were 
preparing at Breſt. The veſſel ſet ſail with nine paſſen- 
gers, Theſe were Cuſly, Duchatel, Bois-Guyon, Gi- 1 
rey-Dupre, Salle, Meillant, Bergoing, a ſpaniard of the 
name of Marchena, a worthy and unfortunate friend of 
Briſſot, and Riouffe, much grieved at not having us in 
company. The laſt two had come to fight for liberty 
with us at Caen, and they had ſince reſolved to partict- 
pate all our dangers. a 
At the moment of departure, and not before, Gua- 
det, Buzot, and Pethion, gave us to underſtand, that 
they would repair to Bourdeaux as ſoon as poſſible by 
another conveyance. I had long ſaid, that I would fol- 
low their fates ; and Barbaroux, fortunately for himſelf, 
was juſt taken with the ſmall-pox. I fay fortunately, for 
all, who ſet foot on board that unlucky veſſel, were 
foon taken. | | 
This 1s a proper time to remark, that B 
come, as I. foreſaw, to ſeek us at Quimper. 


: had 
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had no difficulty! in alin Duchätel: but Duchätel, re- 
ſolyed not to truſt our ſecret again to any one, told him, 
that we were in the environs of l'Orient. 

Happily the commiſſioners of the mountain durſt not 
et enter Finiſterre, where the public opinion was too 
much againſt them. They ſent before them emiſſaries, 
directed to prepare the jacobins by dint of aſſignats. A 
maratiſt party began to raiſe it's head in the club of 
Cuimper. There it was moved, to make domiciliary 
viſitations to the houſes in the neighbourhood of the 
town, where, a report circulated, ſome traitors to 


their country were concealed. The happineſs of Penars 


was too great to be permanent: ſcarcely had it begun, 
when it was obliged to be relinquiſhed. 


I repaired to a ſolitary houſe ſome miles off, where 


excellent people received me as a boarder. Separated 
from my friends, ſeparated from Lodoiſka, I felt a 
mortal languor. There I compoſed my Hymn to Death. 
meant to ſing it on my way to the ſcaffold, if I fell 
into the hands of my enemies. 


Arr: Veilluns au ſalut de empire“. 
Des vils oppreſſeurs de la France, 
Jai denonce les attentats : ; 
Ils ſont vainqueurs, et leur vengeance 
Ordonne auſſi-tot mon trepas. 
oy Li- 
* Not having leiſure to give a tranſlation in verſe of the Hymn 


to Death, I have thought it beſt to print the original, and ſubjoin 
the following literal verſion for the mere engliſh reader, T. 


Z 


Of the vile oppreſſors of France 

I have denounced the crimes : 
They have vanquiſhed, and their vengeance 
Ordains my inſtant death. | 
0 | Liberty ! 


—— 
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Liberte! Liberte! regois donc mon dernier hommige' 
- 'Tyrans, frappez, Phomm e libre enviera mon deſtin! 
Plutor la mort que Veſclavage, 
Ce'eſt le vœu d'un republicain ! 


Si j'avais ſervi leur furie, 
Ils m'auraient prodiguẽ de Tor ; 
Jaimai mieux ſervir ma patrie, 
3  Faimai mieux recevoir la mort. 
Liberte ! Liberté! quelle ime a ton feu ne ſ'anime 
Tyrans, frappez, homme libre enviera mon deſtin: 
Plutot le trepas que le crime, 
C'eſt le vœu d'un republicain ! 


Que mon exemple vous inſpire 
5 Amis, armez vous pour vos lois: 
Avec les rois Collot confpire, 


Ecraſez Collot et les rois. 
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Robeſpierre, 


Liberty ! liberty! receive my laſt homage ! 
Strike, tyrants, the man who'is free will envy my fate! 
Death rather than ſlavery, . 
Is the wiſh of a republican. 
Would I have been the miniſter of their rage, 
On me would have been ſhowered their gold: 
J preferred to ſerve my country, 
I preferred to receive death. 
Liberty! liberty! what mind is not rouſed by thy flame! 
Strike, tyrants, the man who is free will envy my fate ! 
Death rather than guilt, 
Is the wiſh of a republican. 


Let my example inſpire you, 
My friends, arm for our laws: 
Collot conſpires with the kings; 
Cruſh both the kings and Collot. 
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Robeſpierrh 


E 
Robeſpierre, et vous tous, vous tous que le meurtre ac- 
compagne! | i 
Tyra, tremblez, vous devez expier vois forfaits 2 
_ Plutot la mort que la montagne, g 
Eſt le cri du fier lyonnais 


\ \ 


Et toi. any a regret je delaiſſe, 
Amante, fi chere 3 à mon cœur: 
Bannis toute indigne faibleſſe, 
Sois plus forte que ta douleur. 
i: Wl Liberts! Liberte ! ranime et ſoutiens ſon courage ! 
Pour toi, pour moi qu'elle porte le poids de ſes } jours : 

Son ſein, peut-ctre, enferme un gage, 

L' unique fruit de nos amours ! 


Digne épouſe, ſois digne mere, 
Prends ton <leve en ſon berceau! 
| a | Redis- 


Tre, | 
Robeſpierre, and all ye, all ye, on whom murder attends, 
Tremble ; tyrants, ye will expiate your crimes, 
Death rather than the mountain, 
Is the cry of the brave lyonneſe. 3 


And thou, whom I leave with regret, 
Beloved, ſo dear to my heart, 
Baniſh all unbecoming weakneſs, 
Be thy fortitude ſtronger than thy grief. 
Liberty! liberty! revive and ſupport her courage! 
For thee, for me, let her ſupport the weight of life: 7 
f | Perhaps her womb cheriſhes a pledge, 
The ſole fruit of our loves. 


Worthy wife, be a worthy mother! 
Tell thy infant in his cradle, 


1erre) 


1 


Redis- lui ſouvent que ſon père, 
| Mourut du trepas le plus beau! 
'Liberts] | Liberte ! qu'il t'offre ſon plus pur hommage ! 
Tyrans, tremblez, redoutez un enfant genereux ! 
Plut6t la mort que Veſclavage, 
Sera le premier de ses vœux 
Que fi d'un nouveau Robeſpierre 
Ton pays ẽtait tourmente, = — 
Mon fils, ne venge point ton père, 
Mon fils, venge 15 Liberte ! i 
Liberte ! Liberte ! qu'un ſucces meilleur Paccompagne! 
Tyrans, fuyez, emportez vos enfans odieux! 
Plutot la mort que'la montagne, 
Sera le cri de nos neveux ! 


a Oui, des bourreaux de l' Abbaye 
Les ſucces affreux ſeront courts! 
18 3VVè½!½!⅛!’aÄ 
Often tell him, that his father 
Died the moſt noble death. 
Liberty! liberty! to thee may he offer his pureſt homage! 
Tremble, tyrants; dread a generous child! 


Death rather than ſlavery 
Will be the firſt of his wiſhes. 


But if -with ſome new Robeſpierre 

» Thy country be afflicted, 

My ſon, revenge not thy father, 
My ſon, revenge liberty! 

Liberty! liberty! may better ſucceſs attend thee ! 

Flee, tyrants; carry with you your deteſtable offspring, 

Death rather than the mountain, 
. Will be the cry of our deſcendants. 
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= Yes, of the murderers of the abbey 
3 * HUN 3 : 
if 13 2 The fearful ſucceſſes will be ſhort! 


(1130) 
Un monſtre effrayait fa patrie, 
Une fille a tranche ſes jours 4 | 
1 WM Liberte! Liberte! que ton bras ſur eux ſe promdne! 5 
Tremblez, tyrans, vos forfaits appèlent nos vertus! 
Marat eſt mort charge de haaneeae  _. 
Corday vit aupres de * VVV 


| Mais la foule ſe preſſe et crie; 
Peuple infortuns, Jet 'entends ! 
Adieu, ma famille cherie, 
Adieu, mes amis de vingt ans 15 
Liberte ! Liberté! pardonne A a la foule abuſce! 
Mais, vous, tyrans! ! le Midi peut encor vous punir: 
Moi, je m' en vais dans Wen ; 
Avec Sydney m entretenir! 


el 


A monſter terrified his country : 
A woman ſhortened his days. 
Un Liberty! liberty! ſtretch out chine arm againſt them! 
Tremble, tyrants; your crimes call forth our virtues. 
Marat is dead, loaded with deteſtation: 
Corday lives with Brutus. 


But the erowd preſſes, and ſhouts. 

Unhappy people! I underſtand you. 
Adieu, my loved family! 

Adieu, my twenty years tried friends ! 

Liberty ! liberty! forgive the miſled multitude ! 
But you, tyrants, you the South may yet puniſh, 

For me, I fly to Elyſium, 

To converſe with Sidney, 
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the executive power, had juſt arrived with ſecret ordets 


tn 


4 had MI more than a forxnight in this retreat, vhs 
the time appeared very tedious, when a national guard 


came to inquire for me. He was a ſtranger, who had 
rendered me moſt important ſervice. The moment 


when my Lodoiſka was denonnced to the club by a man, 
who ſaid, in direct terms, that, fince the wife of Guadet 
had been put under arreſt, the ſiſter of Louvet might 
well be treated, in the ſame manner, he had given her 
notice of it, and removed her to his own houſe. He noy 
came to invite me to ſhare her retreat. Imagine my joy, 

Whilſt waiting for the arrival of night, the benevo. 
lent. envoy, of Lodoiſka took ſome repoſe. He had 
need of it: for I ought to have received the evening 
before a letter from my wife, which did not come to 
my hands till that morning, in which a place of afſig- 
nation was pointed out, where he waited for me till dy 
break, during the whole of : a tempeſtuous night. Un- 
eaſy at not having ſeen me, he had walked many mile 
to bring me a freſh letter from my wife, and to offer 
me every thing 1 wanted at his own houſe. So much 
zeal appeared to me aſtoniſhing on the part of a man, 
who knew me only by report: but he was one of the 
moſt generous of mortals, one of the moſt extraordi- 
nary men this world can boaſt. Nothing was to him a 
trouble, when he thought he could render ſervice to 
them, whom he believed to merit his eſteem. 

He concealed us both in a chamber, over which lodg- 
ed a gendarme, whom his comrades were viſitingall hours 
of the day; and they frequently knocked at our doo 


ſuppoſing it to be that of their friend, Were there al 
dangerous commiſſion to be executed, he would take 


it upon himſelf, One vile raſcal, a worthy delegate of 


h6 


K 115 Y 
he would accoſt him, drink with him, and endeayour 
to learn his buſineſs. , Barbaroux was on the point of 
wanting an aſylum : he offered to put a third bed in our 
little apartment. Domiciliary viſitations were ordered: 
no matter, he would not permit us to quit his houſe; 
and himſelf made us with unparalleled ſkill and readi- 
neſs a wooden hiding place, not eaſy to be diſcovered. 
At the critical period, when almoſt every houſe was 
ſearched, my wife and I remained a whole day in that 
niche, whilſt he waited calmly in the room, deter- 
mined, if we ſhould be diſcovered, to fight with the 


ng embarkation was long delayed: he would go, at any 
to ric, to get information, and haften the moment of 
is- Wi departure. Probably we ſhould want paſſports: if he 


could not procure us any, he would fabricate ſome. 


n- Whilſt we waited for the embarkation, which might 
les I diu be deferred a conſiderable time, my wife talked of 
fer venturing an excurſion to Paris, neceſſary to preſerve 
uch BY the wreck of our little fortune: that he might be at 
1, band to affiſt or defend her in caſe of need, he would 
tie go and return with her. In fine I was uneaſy about 
rd. Pethion, Guadet, and Buzot : he had long had ſuch a 
ma a deſire to ſee them! if I were not afraid 0 him 
with the place of their retreat, he would go to them 
from me. At any rate, he would relinquiſh for no one 
the pleaſure of attending us to the ſea-ſide, the day of our. 
departure, with horſes, arms, and proviſion. 

Our friend in ſhortwas every thing: an expert ſeaman, 
agood ſoldier, an able phyſician, an ingenious carpenter, a 
ſkilful lockſmith, a great walker in caſe of need, and a 
complete maſter of the ſmall ſword: then he was very fit for 

I 2 a counting- 


inquiſitors to the laſt drop of blood. The expected 


(116 
à counting- houſe or a cabinet, a manufactory or a public 
office, a ſituation that required reſponſibility, or one 
that demanded talents. But what contributed moſt to 

fix him in my eſteem was the taſte I diſcovered in hin MI 
for the gentler ſciences, thoſe fine arts, which indicate 
virtuous and peaceable diſpoſitions in them by whom 
they are cultivated; | He could draw, he could paint; 
he was an architect, he was a botaniſt. Then how f 
amiable and ſolid were his private qualities! an econo- Wil * 
miſt, yet liberal; laborious and difintereſted; attentive 
and mild to his ſervants; fo kind to his child ! fo affec- 
tionate to his wife! O how proud was I of his friend- 
ſhip, when J beheld him in domeſtic life. | 
It was at his houſe we learnt the news, that Toulon 
had been ſurrendered to the engliſh. But by whom was 
it ſurrendered? The ignorant multitude ſaid the fedt- 
ralits. Perfons leſs ignorant thought it! more natural, 
that deſpair had driven the inhabitants to this extremity; 
and that, -reduced to the neceſſity of a choice, they had | 
preferred a foreign yoke to that of the rulers of the cos 
vention. Men better informed doubted not but it was 
the mountain. Recollect the manceuvres of Wimpfen to 
hut us up in Caen, eſtabliſh there the ſeat of inſurrec- 
tion in the weſt, and urge us to meaſures, which would 
give us the appearance of being attached to royalty and 
the engliſh, thus furniſhing the mountain with the 
means of rendering us unpopular, bringing our cauſe 
into diſcredit, detaching from it the truly republican 
departments, and bringing us to the ſcaffold, by fixing 
upon us, with every appearance of juſtice, the crimes 
of which itfelf was guilty. This attempt, having failed 


77 the weſt, became ſo much we” more neceſlary in the 
ſouth. 


an 


ing 


led 
the 


ch. 


„„ 


ſouth. There dwelt numbers of men paſſionately ena- 
moured of liberty; there prevailed an excellent public 
ſpirit; there were honoured and cheriſhed. thoſe found- 
ers of the republic, who were torn from their functions 
on the 31ſt of may; there the Marats, the Robeſpierres, 
and all the exterminators, were deſpiſed and deteſted ; 
and Marſeilles had juſt obtained legal proof, that theſe 
had never ceaſed conſpiring to place Orleans on the 
throne; except Robeſpierre, who notwithſtanding aided 
their proceedings, though with different views. Of 
theſe I believe I have ſaid enough. Marſcilles, with 
it's uſual energy, had firſt given the ſignal for reſiſt- 
ance to oppreſſion. This was ſo well received, that it 
found itſelf the centre of a coalition of the departments, 
which embraced in it's vaſt circuit Niſmes, Montpellier, 
Narbonne, Perpignan, Toulouſe, Montauban, and 
Bourdeaux, to the left; Aix, Lyons *, Bourg, Lons- 
e- Saunier, and Bęſangon, to the right; Angouleme, 
Limoges, Clermont, Moulins, Chalons, and even Di- 
jon, in front; thence advancing in a point as far as 
Rheims, by Troyes and Chalons , it formed a full half 
of France, and threatened with it's magnitude to cruſh 
al the agents of kings. This menacing band, there, 
ore, it was indiſpenſably neceſſary to break, whatever 
t might coſt, If one of the moſt important of the con- 
emed cities ſnould ſet up the ſtandard of royalty, the 
reſt of the coalition would fall upon it with indignant 
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At this place the chiefs of the ſoldiery were in fecret royaliſts; 
but they would have been ſufficiently reſtrained by the adminiſtra. 
tions and the people, all of whom were republicans. 

There are two places of this name, this in the department of 
Marne, that before mentioned in the department of Saone-Loire. 4 
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fury. The ſouth, ready to ruſh on the tyrants of Paris, 


would ſtop to turn it's efforts againſt a part of itſelf. The 


mountain, whilſt ſecretly prompting it to this ſtep, would 
exculpate itſelf from the charge of royaliſm, which would 
indirectly glance upon the proſcribed deputies of the 
31ſt of may; and the inſurrection of the republicans 
would be ſtifled. 1 
Where was a city more proper than Toulon for this 
manceuvre of the mountain machiavelianiſm ? There 
conſiderable numbers of mechanics, unenlightened and 
without a will of their own, were always ready to te- 
ceive, for a morſel of bread, any impreſſions ſuggeſted 
to them. They had long been ſet in motion for anarchy 
by the help of aſſignats: a few more would make them, 
in appearance at leaſt, demand the return of order. 
The principal officers of the navy and of the garriſon 


| were for the moſt part royaliſts: the late miniſter of 
the marine, completely devoted to the faction, had 
choſen men to be at the head of the commotion : the | 


watch-word had been given to them, as well as to 


Wimpfen : they would appear to collect their forces for 


the republic, and in due time they would direct chem to 
the deſtruftion of republicans. ; 
This due time arrived. Toulon, hitherto violently 
jacobinical, declared on a ſudden for the republic, and 
ſoon betrayed ir. Toulon was delivered to'the engliſh: 
and; for reaſons which it will probably be forced to ex- 
plain on ſome future day, the committee of public 
ſafety propagated, and permitted to ſubſiſt for fix 


months, a report that the engliſh had hanged Beauvails, 
The other deputy, Boyle, killed himſelf in priſon.— 


Bayle was a paſſionate and vulgar man, whom the exa- 
gerations 


{ 219 ) 


gerations of the mountain had till then deceived. Pro- 


bably, when he perceived with his own eyes, that this 
mountain delivered Toulon to the engliſh, and that he 
muſt become either the inftrument or the victim of this 
execrable machiavelianiſm, he had recourſe to ſuicide: 
or perhaps he would not hold his tongue, and was kil- 


led to prevent noiſe. The engliſh, however, maſters 


of Toulon, kept it as long as the defection of Bour- 
deaux and the ſiege of Lyons continued. Had they 
given up Toulon too early, the troops that beſieged it, 
compoſed almoſt entirely of anti-jacobins before the fac- 
tion had time to work upon them, would have declared 
for Lyons, inſtead of going to fight againſt it. Lyons 
at length fell. Still the jacobins muſt have time to 
maſſacre the beſt of the republicans, always convicted 
of royaliſm ; and to achieve by famine the conqueſt of 
Bourdeaux, where the worthieſt citizens were to be 
treated as thoſe of Lyons, Marſeilles, Paris, and every 
where elſe . This done, the engliſh kept their pro- 
miſe; and it was their intereſt to keep it: for it muſt 
be remembered, the mountaineers, generally deteſted, 
carried the day, on the 31ſt of may, againſt men be- 
loved, eſteemed, and very popular, J will not fay 
throughout Paris, but throughout all France, To diſ- 
arm the general indignation, to frighten the weak, to 
gain the wavering, to lead the multitude who reaſon not 
upon events, it was neceſſary, that the combined powers 
ſhould cod to ſuſpend their ſucceſles, and even ſub - 


* This juſtice muſt be dane Tallien, that he prevented much miſ- 
chief after the taking of Bourdeaux. Had it not been for him, this 
city wou ld have been treated with the ſame barbarity as Lyons, 
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| XA a0 
mit to defeat, at the time when their agents were be. 
come the tyrants of the repreſentative body, and had 
the whole government at their diſpoſal. For the many, 
who are always led by appearances, would ſay : © when 
Pethion, Briſſot, Guadet, and their colleagues were in the 
convention, we were frequently beaten by the enemy; 
now, when they are no longer there, and Robeſpierre, 
Barrere, Marat, Collot, and the reſt, have alone the 
management of affairs, we are every where ſucceſsful; 
the former therefore muſt have been leagued with the 
combined powers, and the latter are our real de- 
fenders. 

Thus it was the intereſt of the eh to keep their 


promiſe, not to put a ſufficient garriſon in Toulon, and to 


permit it to be retaken : and when the engliſh nation 
with aſtoniſhment demanded the motives, that. could de- 
termine it's generals to loſe Toulon, Pitt anſwered, that 
found policy rl it. The ſame found policy, much 
abo the ſame time, granted the victories of Dunkirk | 
and Maubeuge to pretended republican generals, under 
the war miniſtry of the firſt clerk Vincent, the accuſer 
of the unfortunate Cuſtine. The fame ſound policy ſud- 
denly ftruck motionleſs the victorious army of Cobourg, 
which, having cut to pieces all the garriſon of Cam- 
bray, might have rendered itſelf maſter of the place; 
yet remained a quiet ſpectator of the civil war now be- 
gun, fully reſolved to do nothing, if the mountain 


rent, ſhould the republicans prove victorious. In fine, 
it was the ſame ſound policy, which permitted Hoche to 


retake the lines of Wiſſembourg; Hoche, now known 
FE ; for | 
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for an agent of Marat, and conſequently”of the com- 


— 


bined powers; that general N Who . fact a 


violent jacobin. 
But to return to Toulon. oF he moment we re-en- 
tered it, Beauvais, ſo long before hanged, was found in 
priſon ; and this deputy, ſo ill treated by the enemy, who 
had ſuffered ſo much in the cauſe of hberty, and who 
ought to have been the idol of the day, was ſcarcely 
mentioned. According to the new ſcheme of employ- 
ing all means to urge men's minds to every kind of ex- 
aogerated ſentiment, this new deity ſhould have been 
bought forward to the admiration of the pariſians. 
Nothing of all this, however, took place: he did not 
even come to the ſolemn feſtival, celebrated in the ca- 
pital on account of re-taking Toulon. The auguſt re- 
preſentative, whom prudence, apparently, did not per- 
mit to be ſeen ſo near, demanded leave to reſign. A 
hundred voices roſe, to accuſe him of treachery, in the 
midſt of his triumphs. He contented himſelf with 
avowing, that, in fact, he had ſome interviews with a few 
engliſnmen of conſequence ; and all the reply he made 
to the heavy charges brought againſt him was, that he 
would give them an anſwer. The committee of pub- 
lic ſafety completely admitted all the moral and phyſical 
excuſes of the repreſentative, who was not hanged. No 
farther explanation was demanded from him : and his 
reſionation was accepted. It is true, that Beauvais was 
ill, and even took it into his head to die, that he might 
be for ever freed from the trouble of anſwering. O then 
how he was talked of! Then he was the great, the di- 
ine Beauvais! I do not know whether Robeſpierre 
| did 
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did not pantheoniſe him. And why not? Others have 


been pa theoniſed. 


J will add one fact, known to many thouſands at Pa. 


ris. This is, that, about the middle of july, ſome true 


republicans at Toulon obtained proofs of a grand plot 


ſet on foot, to deliver the town and port to the engliſh, 
and that *****#** ere at the head of the conſpiracy, 


' Unfortunately the detectors had the ſimplicity to ſend 


the proofs to the miniſter of that day, and the com- 


| mittee of public ſafety. Theſe ſuppreſſed the docu- 


ments, and took no notice of the affair, Shortly after 
Toulon was delivered up. 

But to return. We had been three weeks with our 
generous friend, and began to deſpair of the promiſed 
embarkation, when on the 20th of ſeptember a meſſen- 


ger came for me. Alas! yes: he came for me alone, 


Hitherto T had been affured, that nothing would pre- 


vent my wife from being received on board the veſſel: 


this ſad evening we were informed, that circumſtances 
rendered it impoſſible for a woman to be taken on board, 
without endangering us all, and the captain ſaw himſelf 
obliged to declare with regret, that he would take no 
one. What a thunder ſtroke to Lodoiſka ! I would 
not depart, fince ſhe could not accompany me. She 
was ſenſible ſuch a determination muſt ruin us, and in- 
fiſted on my going. For her part, with the aſſiſtance 
of our friend, ſhe would ſet out immediately for Paris 
and, after collecting together the wreck of our fortune, 
would join me at Bourdeaux ; where we would remain 
together, if the inſurrection continued, or whence we 
would repair to America, if the tyrants conquered. 

Great 


n 


Great God! ! what vain projects! What new enn had 
not to encounter? What pains, what fatigues, had 
[ not to undergo? And where ſhould I find "I" We; 
my Lodoiſka? ? 

I departed : I left 0 I had the dreadful 
courage once more to leave her. It was five in the 
evening, of courſe yet broad day, when I left the town 


publicly. A horſe waited for me two hundred yards off: 


a ſure friend was my guide. We had nine computed 
leagues, or upwards of thirty meaſured miles to travel; and 
muſt be in the boat, which was to convey us on board 
the veſſel, by eleven o'clock at fartheſt ; for the ſignal 
gun for the departure of the convoy would be fired pre- 


ciſely at midnight. Five miles off I ſhould meet my 


dear colleagues, who were waiting for me. There I 
found Guadet, Buzot, and Pethion; but Barbaroux 
came not till long after, making us loſe a full hour. 
However it was not midnight when we arrived at the 
ſea ſide. The owners of the veſſel had joined us on 
the road. Not fatisfied with taking nothing for our 
paſſage to Bourdeaux, which however expoſed them to 
great riſk, they offered us their purſes. Theſe we re- 
fuſed. When we came to the inn, where they had pro- 
vided a ſupper for us, we learnt, that the boat, which 
the captain was to ſend, had not yet appeared. We 
waited near half an hour to no purpoſe ; and what aug- 
mented our apprehenſions was, that adjoining the room 
where we ſupped was another, in which two men were 
drinking together ; and one of theſe was no leſs than the 
governor of the little fort, that commanded the beach 
where we were to embark, and had a garriſon of fifty 
men, What unlucky circumſtances ! and how much 
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land were then equally dangerous. 


( 


anole of alarm to our merchants, who had reckoned 
upon our finding the boat ready, and the governor faſt 
aſleep: one of them ran to waken ſome fiſhermen, who 
agreed to take us into their boat for triple pay: but 
then we muſt wait till the riſing of the tide ſet her 
afloat. Here were three quarters. of an hour more to 
loſe : and to add to our embarraſſment, theſe three 
quarters of an hour were to be ſpent cloſe to the go- 
vernor. Luckily he had already drunk too heartily to 
give himſelf any concern about his reſtleſs neighbours, 
We got into the fiſhing boat without accident; yet we 
had every reaſon to apprehend we were too late, for it 
was after one o'clock, and we ſhould have been on 
board the veſſel before twelve, 


We had to row a league to double a point, where the 


veſſel, which was to ſtay a little after the convoy, had 
been appointed to wait for us. There it was not to be 
found. Had we not made it wait too long ? If the 
convoy ſet fail preciſely at midnight, had not the cap- 
taig been forced to heave up his anchor to follow it! 
We then reſolved to coaſt along the whole ſhore of Breſt 
road, ſo ſpacious, that the veſſel we ſought was 
but a point in it, ſcarcely diſcoverable by night. It 
was a long night: I had never yet paſſed one ſo cruelly 
tortured by impatience. The dawn was not more favour- 
able: it exhibited to us nothing but a vaſt ſheet of wa- 
ter, on which not ſo much as a cockboat was to be ſeen, 
Our watches, pulled out every minute, pointed to fix 
o'clock, ſeven o'clock, half after ſeven ! all our hopes 
were vaniſhed. What was to become of us? Sea and 


It 


Gui } 
It was eaſy to perceive in the countenances of our 
merchants, that their minds were agitated by the ſame 
thoughts, and that the ſame deſpondency had ſeized 
them. For a full quarter of an hour, lying down by 
us in the boat, they had not taken the trouble to look 
at the ſea. One of them, however, raiſed himſelf up 
negligently, and turned his head ſlowly round with the 
indifference of a man perſuaded he ſhould ſee nothing. 
Suddenly his eyes quickened, and he called out: 
© What 8 hoa?' © The —.“ Captain "i 
« Aye, aye.” He turned to us with open arms, em- 
braced us with tranſport ; © _—_ . jump a- 
board:“ ſaid he. vil 
With what agility the heavieſt of us froppe up the 
fide ! © There is your little apartment, ſaid the mer- 
chants, who had conducted us to the cabin: then they 
aſked whether the convoy were far ahead. The honeſt 
ſcot, who commanded the veſſel, told them, that the 
convoy had gotten under way exactly at midnight: he 
too had weighed, that he might not be ſuſpected; ſoon 
he dropped aſtern; and in ſpite of his men, who were 
much diſſatisfied with his manceuvres, he contrived to 
loſe time: at length he was about to proceed, when he 
fancied he perceived a boat, towards which he made 
ſail : a few minutes later he ſhould have miſſed us. He 
added, that though his veſſel was a faſt failer, he could. 
not expect to join the convoy before night; and conſe- 
quently was in danger of being taken by the eng- 
liſh, Never regard the Joſs of the veſſel, exclaimed 
our generous owners, © endeavour to ſave theſe worthy 
men at any riſk.” They embraced us, ſtepped 1 into the 


boat, ang returned to Breſt, | 
; | Wis 
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Me purſued an oppoſite. courſe; which we held on 
two hours, when five veſſels appeared in ſight, on the 
edge of the horizon before us, ranged in a circle, 
et They are engliſh-cruiſers,” cried the ſailors. In vain 


the captain ſaid, that we ought to keep on our courſe 


yet, as we were not near enough to diſtinguiſn. The 
crew murmured : and the mate, who had been drink- 
ing, and ſpoke for them, ſwore, that he would not run 
the riſk of being carried to England for the ſake of 
ſtrange paſſengers. Our honeſt ſcot ſaw his men ready 
to mutiny, and tacked about. 
Certainly nothing could OY more unfortariate for us, 
than to be taken by the engliſh. For us Great Britain 
would have been the land of malediction. However 
much againſt our wills we might have been carried thi- 
ther, calumny would not have failed to purſue us: it 
would have affirmed, that we had gone thither by 
choice; and it would have been believed. Thus with 
our lives we ſhould have loſt, what was far more preci- 
ous, our honour. From a veſſel of that nation, therefore, 
we had but one reſource, that of throwing ourſelves into 


the ſea, that we might not be carried to England: and 


this reſolution was taken. But who could be certain, 
that the veſſels in ſight were enemies ? Beſides, were 
they armed ? Then, too, our poor captain, encum- 
bered with us, where could he ſeek an aſylum ? Into 
whatever port of France he entered, would he not find 
enemies as eager for his deſtruction, as for our's ? We 
took care not to communicate to him theſe reflection, 
which would only have augmented his trouble: but 
every part of his conduct ſhowed clearly, that he was 
aware of all the dangers of his perplexing ſituation. 


5 After 


(2 


Aſter two hours failing, we were on the point of re- 


entering the road, when the captain, judging that his 


-mate's head muſt be a little cooled, and that the fumes 
of the brandy, which he blamed himſelf for having ad- 
miniſtered'in too ample a doſe, were pretty well diſſi- 
pared, went upon deck, and accoſted his men thus: 
« My lads, hear what I am going to ſay. I am the 
maſter of this veſſel : no perſon on board has any right 
to difpute my orders. If any one here ſhould take it 
| into his head to do fo, let him beware the conſequences. 
Your apprehenſions are ridiculous: my determination 
is fixed : I mean to proceed on the voyage : no words ; 


but obey my orders.” Accordingly he directed the 
veſſel to be put about; and, the mate not daring to 


make any oppoſition, the order was carried into exe- 
cution. | 
Thus we eſcaped the imminent peril of gn to 
a french port; but could we reaſonably expect to 
eſcape the enemy? We muſt proceed without convoy 
perhaps till the next evening, for we were now twelve 
hours fail aſtern. It is true our grand fleet, lately failed 
from Breſt, obliged the engliſh cruiſers to keep more 
at 2 diſtance ; yet few days paſſed, without a ſignal be- 
ing made of one or more appearing on the coaſt, Thus 
it may be preſumed we were far from a ſtate of tran- 
quillity. 

The whole of that day we en very proſpe- 
fouſly : the night gave us little uneaſineſs, and paſſed 
| away very well: but the next morning early ſome veſ- 
ſels appeared in the horizon before us, ſituated nearly 
like thoſe of the preceding day, only there were eight 


them inſtead of five, Our * took his glaſs, 


and 
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and looked through it for ſome minutes; when he af. 


_ firmed, that they were frenchmen. The fact is, he 
could not yet diſtinguiſh : however he was right, and 


to our ſorrow. When he approached nearer, he found they 


were indeed french ſhips. We were not ignorant, any 


more than he, that deſcriptions of our perſons had been 
ſent to all the captains in the french navy, with poſitive 


injunctions to ſearch every. veſſel at ſea, and particu- 
larly examine the paſſengers. Now we had fallen in 


with the grand fleet. Twenty-two ſhips of the line, 
and twelve or fourteen frigates, were ahead of us. Con- 
ceive our alarms at this maghificent ſight! We were ob- 
liged to run along the whole of this formidable line, 


Though ſhut up in the cabin, we were obliged to lic flat 


on the floor; for if ſome unlucky ſans- culotte had per- 
ceived a ſingle ipaſſenger, he might have made a mo- 
tion for juſt ſceing who it was; and then I ſuſpect our 


paſſports would not have ſaved us. Beſides, had we 


not with us that Pethion, whoſe face was ſo generally 


known ; and who, for fear he ſhould not be ſufficiently 


diſtinguiſhable, had thought fit to have gray hair, and 
a gray beard, before he was forty years old ? Our brave 
captain, however, remained upon deck, with a firm 
air, and a lie ready for the firſt ſpeaking trumpet, that 
ſhould hail him. No one ſpoke a word to us, and we 
got quit for the fright. . 

For ſome hours at leaſt we were eaſed of all ſear of 
the engliſh. Every thing went on well throughout the 
day; but in the evening, the grand fleet remaining in 
it's ſtation, far aſtern, and .out of ſight, we diſcovered 
ſome veſſels ahead. The captain again had recourſe to 


his glaſs; the conſequence. of which we knew voy 
d han 


S 


hand: in fact, he did not fail to aſſerts; that bey were 
french merchantmen. It was not long, however, before 


nd ne perceived, that one of theſe pretended merchantmen 
ey approached us faſt, and had a tier of guns. Still he con- 
ay tinued to wear an appearance of unconcern to his crew, 
5 but he whiſpered us, „I am playing a deſperate game: 
we i this be not our convoy, tomorrow I ſhall fee Eng- 
cu. And.“ | 

ls It was our corvorts yet the ae, though Ie, was 
5 ſufficiently great. The ſhip, which we were now ver 
on? near, proved to be one of the two frigates, which had 
ob- the fleet under their protection. The captain had lain 
” to for us, and as ſoon as we were within hail, we re- 
- flat 


ceired from a ſpeaking-trumpet the alarming interro- 
mation, © Whence came you?” „ From Breſt:“ an- 
ſwered the captain with firmneſs. This produced the 
ominous remark of © You are a long way aſtern.” To. 
which the captain replied : © We have made as much 
rally fail as we could.” Your veſſel is a very bad ſailer, 


ently WW then ;” was retorted not very civilly. In anſwer to this 
and nothing was ſaid. At length the thundering queſtion | 
Dave eme: d Fade you aiiy paſſengers aboard? Our hearty 
fum BY cot made the air ring with a bold © No.” On this the 
, that mgate's boat was hoiſted out. It was now clear our 
d we lucky veſſel was going to be ſearched, and we 
tembled for the captain. For our parts, reſigned to 
ear of the event, we threw into the water every paper, that 
ut the could have involved our friends 1 in trouble, and cocked 
TI 


dur piſtols. 

The boat required not theſe webe prepara- 
tons: it came merely to fetch a hawſer for the 
ligate do take us in tow, till we had come up with 

| * the 


5 Con i101 
the convoy: and it was not one of the leaſt whimſtcal 
adventures of this voyage, to ſee. ourſelves thus pro- 


tected by a veſſel, which was particularly prepared for 


11 our deſtruction. 

1 The night following it blew hard: at day-break it 

04 was quite a gale of wind. Our crew were defirous of 

1 following the example of ſome merchantmen, who put 

1 into Rochelle; and their remonſtrances aſſumed 3 

4 4 ſtrong aſpect of mutiny: but the firmneſs of our 

ml captain, backed by four hundred livres in affignats, 

11 which we diſtributed amongſt the men, extricated u 

1 from this new danger. It is true, that ſometimes the 
be. ocean yawned as if it would ſwallow us up every mo- 
150 ment: but all it's waves together were leſs formidable | 
11 i to us, than that ſenſeleſs mob, which would have WW 
1 ſtupidly hurried us to the ſcaffold, on an ungratcful 
tt | | land. 0 
14 At noon the gale abated. Whatever our captain i 
TL could do, his veſſel ſailed better than any other in the i; 
bd dl fleet. 'The commodore frequently made him a fignal 
1 to ſlacken fail; which he as often did, and ſtill he Wh 
; | 1 failed too faſt. This circumſtance made him uneaſy: d 
wet there was room to apprehend the commodore migit Wil 
N 4 have ſome ſuſpicions, if he ſhould notice, that the Wiſh, 
| 116 veſſel now always taking the lead of the convoy 
TIRE was the fame, which had been found at night fo 
1138 aſtern. Then too we had certain danger to run at the hi 
| ; i entrance of the river Bourdeaux, where a general ext- Y 
15 mination would be made by the convoy. We arrived at 
1 * five in the evening. The commodore let all the veſſch 
if 1 paſs by him, and hailed each as it palled. Our captain: | 
is "ff was one of the firſt; the alarming queſtion was re- ert 
„ 8 i MY 


C 1 9 


el rpeated : © Have you any paſſengers aboard? He an- 
o- fircred as in the evening, with 2 a voice not leſs firm, 


tor and with equal ſucceſs, a 


In the mean time the tide ſetting i in had PEP us 
it wp the river about twenty miles, when we were obliged 


| to come to an anchor, as it began to ebb. Our captain 
put N took care to place his veſſel at ſome diſtance from any 


ſmalleſt and lighteſt boats that ever a pariſian beheld 
upon the Seine. Twelve of us went into it, with the 


boat was full: it was ſo to ſuch a degree, that we could 


wide, Farther up it was ſtill worſe. The ſame body 
of water was confined in a channel half this width ; and 


the waves waſhed over it, and from time to time the 
eaſt movement put us in danger of going to the 
bottom. Yet this was the leaſt of our perils. 


e e took this ſtep to eſcape the laſt examination of 
{0 convoy, and above all to avoid fort Blaye. Unhap- 
at the diy it was already day. The man that had the watch on 


ward the commodore ſaw us, and hailed us; though only 


ved * ell us, not to come too near. Probably he imagined, 
cflels Wie we hoped he would, that ſuch a little boat deſerved 
aptan farther notice. At fort Blaye we were ſtill. more 
as re- 


——̃ ——̃̃—— 
3 ͤ —— On 


other: and as ſoon as the ebb had done, he had hoiſted 
out what he called his jolly-boat. It was one of the 


ſcarcely ſtir in it without raſhneſs. It muſt be noticed, 
that this river is a kind of ſea, for it is above four miles. 


is courſe, far more rapid, was rendered difficult by 
andbanks, with which our captain was by no means 
vell acquainted. The gunwale of the boat was ſcarcely 
o inches above the water's edge, not unfrequently 


Munate ; not a ſingle word was ſaid, When we 
1 reached 


captain, and four ſailors to row. I need not ſay the 
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pality and department had fled ; and that the repreſen 


theſe rumours were true or falſe, we thought it not ac 


Cas 


reached Bec-d'Ambez we landed. At length we were 


in the department of Gironde; and there believing our, | 


ſelves, not merely in ſafety, but in a ſituation to combat 


the enemies of our country; we were ready to kiſs the 
land of deliverance. Alas, unhappy man! thy joys are 
often as fooliſhly miſplaced. as thy ſorrows ! 

The captain went on to Bourdeaux. We clubbet 
to make him up the ſum of two thouſand livres 
[83/. 6s. 8d. ], which he accepted. We intended to add 
to this a thouſand crowns, which we reckoned ourſelyes 


ſecure of borrowing with eaſe in the town, where he 


would probably arrive not more than four and twenty 
hours before us. I know not whether the richeſt of 
us had two hundred ns [84 66. 1 left in his 
tuatſe: - i.) - 
The houſe at which we - fofired belonged 1 to a relation 
of Gyadet. No one was there to receive us. We went 
therefore to a neighbouring inn, where Guadet, with 
his uſual open neſs, made no ſcruple of telling his name; 
ſo that it was not difficult to gueſs who we were all 
This imprudence was the chief cauſe of all the dangers q 
which almoſt immediately aſſailed us. Thence ou 
putſuers ſoon traced us, and CORY we had not a mo-, 
ment's repoſe. q 
When the keys of the houſe were 8 we It 
tired thither to converſe on our ſituation at our. cale 
We had been told at the inn ſtrange things, . 
Guadet affirmed to be impoſſible; that the maratiſts has 
gained the upper hand at Bourdeaux; that the munici 


tatives of the people were coming in force. Whetbeſf 


viſeabl 


61 
fiſeable to venture ourſelves all in the town, befare we 
had inquired concerning them. Guadet, who knew 
every ſtreet in it; offered to go thither, 1 would take 
Pethion with him, 


The next day en returned, 8 W Ae 


happy to have entered without being ſeen, and to have 
come out without being apprehended. All that had been 
told us was true. There, as in other places, the honeſt 
men were ruined through their own want of energy, 
Not five days- before, the good and brave youth of 
Bourdeaux, aſſembled in arms, had gone to the depart- 


ment, to requeſt. permiſſion to diſarm the ſection 


Franklin, which was the arſenal of the factious. In- 


fead of availing themſelves of this movement, the ad- 


miniſtrators anſwered, that they muſt wait with pa- 
tience, employ none but gentle means, and fo forth; 
and the next day the ſection Franklin turned every 
thing upſide down in Bourdeaux, Indeed the ad- 
miniſtrators had committed fault upon fault. In the 
zenith of their power, they had quietly ſuffered the 
commiſſioners of the mountain, poſted twenty miles 
of, to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Trompette, and 
al it's ammunition, ſtores, and proviſion, by four or 
five men bearing a decree. In the ſame manner, they 
had without any oppoſition permitted the mountaineers 
to ſeize fort Blaye, diſmiſs the two battalions of men of 
dourdeaux poſted there, and:abſtitute in their room two 
rutionary t battalions ; which is ſaying every thing. 
Diſplaying ſuch feebleneſs, they muſt inet ſink 
inder their active opponents. 

At this period, all the moſt fincere, —_ enlichtened, 
moſt courageous patriots in Bourdeaux were hourly 
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(1340 
eonveying to priſon. So general was the dread, that 
at nine o'clock, Guadet and Pethion were ſo far from 
being able to find a man, who would entertain them 
for the night, that they could with difficulty procure 
one, who would venture to walk before them to con- 
duct them out of the city. 

Still, therefore, we could think of nothing but our 
perſonal ' ſafety. Guadet ſet off for St. Emillion, the 
place of his birth. There, beſide relations, he hal 
many friends, | thoſe friends of infancy, of whom ve 
think ourſelves ſure, till adverſity has put them to the 
trial, He could not fail of procuring an aſylum for 
each; but he would not ſend for us, till every thing wa 
ready; for it was neceffary, that we ſhould come as ſe- 
cretly as poſſible. After his departure, we remained 
ſhut up in the houſe of his relation. The neighbour- 
ing inn-keeper, a fly fellow, of whom we were not yet 
ſufficiently miſtruſtful, was very inquiſitive to diſcover 
what was become of us. He was told that we had re- 
- embarked: yet the very ſame evening he came prying 
about the houſe, but fortunately we had faſtened all the 
window-ſhutters. | However, he was not long our dupe; 
as on the ſecond day we heard it was whiſpered about, 
that we were concealed in the neighbourhood of. Recs 
d' Ambez. 

The evening of chis ſecond day Guadet had purpoſcd i 
to return. We ſaw nothing of him, and this rendered i 
us the more uneaſy. Every moment our preſent ſitu 
tion became more dangerous. We were informed, that 
the maſter of the inn, a hired maratiſt, had juſt mad 
a journey to Bourdeaux, and was returned with ſome 


new faces ; and that there was a conſiderable ſtir in thi 
houle, 


FP 
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| houſe, with 2 and fecret conferences. 2 


was prudent in us to make ſome preparations for de- 
fence; we barricaded our doors and windows, and di- 
vided our weapons, which conſiſted of fourteen piſtols, 
five ſabres, and one*ſingle muſket. We were in all fix 


of us: for I ought to have ſaid before, that, when we 


got aboard the veſſel, we found there Valady, and 
one of his friends, who was not a deputy : the fame, 
who, being tall, and having light hair, gave occafion 
to the maratiſts in Gironde, whilſt they knew us only 
by vague report, to ſpread abroad, that Wimpfen was 
with us. Aſſuredly he neither was, nor could be. Six 
men only, badly armed, but firmly reſolved to die on 
the pot, compoſed this formidable garriſon, for the at- 


tack of whieh we ſhall find nothing leſs than artillery 


was prepared. Of this garriſon two thirds lay down in 
their cloaths : the other third, that is to ſay, Barbaroux 
and myſelf, kept watch all night. But the enemy, whe 
yould not march againſt us except in force, had not yet 


collected a ſufficient number of troops. Had a hundred 


ind fifty fuſileers, whom a fimple requiſition to the 
national guards of the neighbourhood would have col- 
lected in leſs than two hours, been deemed ſufficient, 
ye ſhould not have been taken alive, but our deaths 
would have been inevitable. Luckily it was reſolved to 
attack us with an army capable of carrying on a regular 
lege ; and nothing appeared that night. 

At the begining of the night following came a meſ- 
enger from Guadet. He had not found in his family 
more than one perſon, who would venture to give us an 
aylum, and he could receive only two. He hoped the 
lert day to be able to diſpoſe of two more, for wham 
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he would then ſend; and ſo on, to the laſt. We had 
now only to decide, who ſhould be the two elect, to 
follow him, who was come to fave them. We looked 
at each other in filence. Barbaroux, always worthy of 
_ himſelf, was the firſt who ſpoke. © We are well aſſured” 

ſaid he, © that our danger is here imminent. Which of us 
all could think of ſaving himſelf, and not be detained 
by the reflection, that to-morrow, perhaps, they, 
whom he left behind, would be no more? For my part, 
I will not abandon the companions of my labours, 
and of my glory. If there be an aſylum only for two: 
let us all ſtay; let us dic together. But would 
Guadet ſent for two only, if he knew our ſituation? 
Would he not feel, that the object of moſt import- 
ance is to enable us to eſcape hence? Some perſon 
offers an aſylum for two of us; very well: cannot 
ſix of us be. diſpoſed of for four or five days, if need 
| bes in a room prepared for two? Let us depart.” 

He was yet ſpeaking, when a perſon came to inform 
. that there was a great buſtle, and a conſiderable 
number of people, in the neighbouring inn. Some 
thirty officers had juſt arrived. The landlord had ſaid, 
that theſe gentlemen belonged to a battalion of the re- 
volutionary army, which was to paſs this way, in it's 
route to Bourdeaux. In the mean time, ſeveral de- 
tachments of national guards were obſerved already in 
the neighbourhood, and even a few brigades of ons 

darmes, 
This put an end to all deliberation. Our guide 
deſcended the ſteps: we followed him in filence. , We 
made a circuit to reach a boat waiting for us on the 


Garonne, about hate: a mile oft: and it appears, that we 
135 | were 
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were not arrived at the river's fide, ere four hundred 


brave fellows, armed cap-a-pie, came with two pieces 
of ordnance againſt a country houſe, where they ex- 


pected to meet with eight or ten victims. 
Such was the glorious expedition of Bec- d Ambez; 
where the revolutionaries ſignalized equally their courage, 


and their addreſs; and for which B——, I think it was, 


paid ſuch great honour to his worthy ſatellites, in the 
pompous account of it he tranſmitted to the convention; 
in which he ſaid, in expreſs words, that, “ Such was 
the activity of, the ſans- culottes, they had ſurrounded 
the houſe, and found —— our beds warm!“ | 
Whilſt theſe gentlemen, with ſword in hand, eolours 
flying, and matches lighted, amuſed themſelves with 
ſearching our beds, we, with much leſs noiſe, were em- 
ploying our time far better. We arrived at St. Emil- 
lion, after having croſſed a ſecond river, the Dordogne, 
before Libourne, where fortunately the ſentry was ſtill 


more difficult to awake than the ferryman, whom we 


were three quarters of an hour before we could rouſe. 
The next day a perſon came to inform us, how nar- 
rowly we had eſcaped at St. Ambez ; and that B 
enraged at the loſs of ſuch an excellent opportuniey; 
and no doubt acquainted by the ferryman, that we had 


croſſed the Dordogne, had juſt made a requiſition of 


one of his revolutionary battalions, and in the mean 
time advanced in purſuit of us at the head of fifty horſe. 
Again it was neceſſary to flee, We went a few gun- 
ſhots diſtance, and hid ourſelves in a quarry, where 
there were no workmen that day, it fortunately being 


ſunday, We were ſoon joined by Guadet and Salle, | 
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wh had been our precurſors i in Gironde, yet found no 
W Ee 
We waited for an Ie" 883 Ya hand wandered 
n the neighbourhood ſince morning, endeavouring 
to procure us a retreat. At night he came to inform 
us, that not a ſingle perſon had the courage to admit us 
into his houſe. Poor Guadet was confounded. How 
many times had he proteſted, that every good and ge- 
nerous ſentiment, if baniſhed from all the reſt of France, 
would take refuge in Gironde! how cruelly had he been 
deceived by falſe friends, and unworthy relations 
Much were we to be pitied ; but he far more than 
we. FS - 
What, however, was to be done ? Since we had been 
traced, and were accurately deſcribed, it was no longer 
proper for us to proceed in company. Had we been, 
as in Finiſterre, twelve more in number, and provided 
with twenty good muſkets, the caſe would have 
bern ſomewhat different; but we were only eight, and 
armed only with piſtols. We had nothing to hope 
from force; our ſole reliance muſt be on addreſs : and 
of all the precautions to be taken, that of ſeparating. 
appeared to be the firſt. My Lodoiſka ought to be at 
Paris ; towards Paris, therefore, I talked of proceeding. 
If I had the incredible happineſs of getting thither, I 
might furniſh an aſylum for two or three of the reſt. 
Thus I was ſilly enough to imagine, that I could de- 
pend on my friends, with the example of Guadet before 
my eyes! My dear Barbaroux declared, that he would 
ſhare my fate. Valady and his friend Joined with him. 
Thus we were four. Pethion and Ruzor ſet off, to 
I: wander 
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wander I know not whither. Salle and Guadet would 
go towards Landes. Alas! for what purpoſe ? Merely 
to gain time. The horrible triumphs of the mountain 
were ſo inconceivable, that it appeared impoſlible they 
could continue for a fortnight. 

We embraced each other with full hearts; and parted, 
Babaroux intended to paſs for a profeſſor of mineralogy, ll 
a ſcience with which he was well acquainted ; and we ll. 
for merchants, traveiling with him, with a view to en- 
gage in the working of any mines, that he might diſ- 
cover. But merchants on foot, and travelling by night! | 

Three hundred miles of ground to be paſſed over by the i 
help of this poor fiction! Barbaroux ſo well known, id 

and ſo remarkable! It was indeed a deſperate project: 
the protecting hand of Providence ſhut the door of it | 
againſt us. After walking four hours, we diſcovered, | 
that we had loſt our way. A parſonage houſe was near. ij 
F. We muſt knock at the door;” ſaid Barbaroux. ll 


Fes, anſwered I, who thought of nothing but Paris; 
to inquire our way.” © Ah!” * he, © could we 
but obtain ſomething more!? = 
A worthy clergyman came to open the door to us. | | 
We profeſſed ourſelves to be travellers, who had loſt 
our way. *© Confeſs,” ſaid he, © that you are good 
men ſuffeting perſecution, and under that title accept | 
the accommodations of my houſe for four and twenty | 
hours; would I could welcome more frequently, and 
for a longer term, ſome of the innocent victims of 
unjuſt purſuit !” . 
In what words ſhall I relate how much we were 
affected by this reception! It demanded entire confi- 


fence, and 1t obtained 1 it. At the name of Barbaroux, 
and 
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and at mine, the good man ruſhed into our arms, and 


Med over us tears af Joy. We, too, melted into tears, 
Providence had led us, as it were, by the hand to one 


of thoſe rare mortals, with whom Guader had ad | 


his department filled, 


The next morning he told us, that we . remain 
two or three days longer without riſk ; and that he would 
endeavour, the mean while, to find us ſome ſafe retreat. 
At the expiration of this term, he ſuffered only Valady's 
friend to depart, who thought he could eaſily reach the 
enyirons of Perigueux, where he had a relation, who 
could not fail of receiving him, and who no doubt 
would ſend for Valady, My thoughts were ſtill bent 
on Paris; and I would fain have accompanied him, 
who was going forty miles nearer to it. The parſon 
diſſuaded me: Barbaroux fell at my knees to prevent 


me. O Lodoiſka, to them thou oweſt the preſervation 
of thy huſband : for we ſoon after heard, that he, whom 
I would have accompanied, was quickly arreſted, 
Our generous hoſt kept us yet two days, though it 


j : } 


began to be rumoured in the village, that ſomebody 
was concealed at the parſon's, Atlength he conducted 


us to the houſe of a little farmer, who gave us a kind 


reception; but his wife was alarmed, at leaſt ſuch was 
the reaſon he gave the next day, when he told us we 
muſt not think of ſtaying with him, Our good parſon 
came for us, and, unable to do better, led us to a hayloft 
over a ſtable, adjoining to a farm houſe, in which were 
fixteen perſons, Two of theſe only were in the ſecret: 


the reſt were going backwards and forwards to the ſtable 
all the day, and ſometimes mounted the ladder to look 
at the hay, in Which each of us had made himſelf a hole; 


and 


649 

and in theſe holes we were forced to remain, buried even 
over our very heads. The hay was new, and conſe- 
| quently heated: the loft was ſo full, that it left ſcarcely 
a ſpace two feet high for the air; and this was admitted 
only through: a very ſmall. window. To increaſe our 
ſufferings, the weather, though in the month of october, 
was hot and dry, and our two confidents were ſent ſud- 
denly to a diſtance on ſome buſineſs, without being able 
to give us notice of it. Their abſence continued three 
days. For eight and forty hours we were totally deſti- 
tute of the coarſe fare and ſmall wine, they were 
accuſtomed to convey to us by ſtealth. The extreme 
laſſitude, dreadful head - ach, frequent faintings, burning 
thirſt, and general agony, we experienced, are in- 
deſcribable. Once my fortitude failed, and the courage 
of Babaroux deſerted him. I had taken hold of one of 
my piſtols, and looked at him with a languid ſmile: 

he imitated my example. We were both ſilent; bur 
with bur eyes we took fatal counſel together: one of 
my hands fell on his: he preſſed it with a ſort of fury, 


ſimilar to that which inſpired me. The moment of 


deſpair was come : the ſignal of death was on the point 
of being given. Attentive to our motions, Valady 
cried © Barbaroux ! you have yet a mother! Louvet! 
think of Lodoiſka !'”? The ſudden revolution produced 
by theſe words is inconceivable. Our fury ſubſided into 
tenderneſs : our weapons dropped from our hands: our 
enfeebled bodies ſunk down: we mingled our tears 
together. : 
But this oat Chang produced another.  Lo- 
doiſka expects me: exclaimed I: What am I doing 
here? Why do I here ſubmit to ſo many humilia- 
| WW 2 tions, 
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tlons, ſufferings, and dangers ? If it be indeed for her, 
remaining here will not end them. It is on the road 
to Paris I ought to encounter perils, - and endure 
hardſhips. This very evening will J be on that road.“ 
That very evening! Madman! In one of our recent 
nocturnal excurſions, I had fallen into a ditch, which 
did not perceive : by this fall the tendons of my ham 
had been conſiderably injured. During our ſix days 
confinement, the abſolute inaction to which we were 
reduced, the heat of the hay in which we were confined, 
anxiety, and weariſomeneſs, had combined to increaſe the 
misfortune”: on attempting to lift up my leg, it gave me 
ſevere pain; and my ham was become fo rigid, as to be 
altogether incapable of flexion. Thanks to thee, Pro- 
dence ! by whom I was thus compelled to remain. 
The next night, at ten o'clock, when every one in 
the farm ſeemed aſleep, except the faithful dog, ' whoſe 

* barking allowed us no reſt; we thought we heard round 
the houſe a noiſe, like that of ſeveral men walking 
ſoftly and ſpeaking low : a few minutes after we ſaw a 
great light in the ſtable, where none had ever been per- 
ceived before: at firſt ſome voices were heard in it of 
perſons ſpeaking very cautiouſly; then a profound ſilence 
followed : preſently the ſound recommenced without; 
and at laſt we heard ſome one aſcending our ladder. 
Were we diſcovered ? Was the ſtable ſurrounded ? We 
ſeized our weapons. 

A man, without quitting the n or coming near 
us, cried, © gentlemen come down.“ It was one 5 our 
confidants belonging to the farm: but he ſpoke not in 
his uſual tone, his voice was altered, hoarſe, and ſurly. 
This circumſtance alarmed us more than any thing elſe. 
What? come down?” ſaid TI to him.— “ Yes, come 
down,” — 


e 

down. — 4 And Why?“ Becauſe you muſt. 
« But why? Somebody wants you.” —* Who.“ — 
The parſon's kinſman,” —< If it be the kinſman of 
the parſon, why does he not make his appearance? 
Here the man + muttered out I know not what filly 
reaſon, and added with a brutal and threatening voice, 
« After all, N 11. 1 muſt come 


down.“ 
This had a very threatening aſpect. The imagination 


works quickly, I inſtantly perſuaded myſelf, that ſome 


perſon had diſcovered and informed againſt us; that peo- 


ple had been ſent to ſearch the houſe; and that they had 


threatened the poor fellow to ſet fire to his hayloſt, if he 
did not make us come down. Barbaroux had, no doubt, 
the ſame thought, for he whiſpered me, © They ſhall 
not catch me alive: and Valady, whoſe courage was 
ſo depreſſed by fatigue and an-incipient diſeaſe, that 
twenty times in the day he had confeſſed himſelf ſeized: 
with panic fears, and rhortal anxiety at the idea of death, 


ſo that he could never have the reſolution to put an end 
to his own exiſtence ; now imagining the fatal hour ar- 


rived, faid faintly to us, © Alas! then, we muſt die!“ 
and perceiving our preparations, he added, taking us 
by the hand, © O my friends! are you going to leave 
me? For my part, never did I rhink my death fo 
near, in any of the moſt critical junctures of my pro- 
ſcription, except once e at the gates of 


Orleans. . 
« Citizen,” aid I to 1 man, with a firm voice, 


© we are far from deſiring to involve you in any trou- 


ble: yet do not think to draw us into any ſnare: we 


certainly will not come down, ell the kinſman of the 
© | parſon 
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parſon makes his 3 or you, frankly wot us 
what is your purpoſe.“ 
Forgive me reader, if "Ons ak you fred ab of 
the apprehenſions, with which our minds were tortured; 


Forgive me, for it was nothing: nothing ſave a little 


puſillanimity in him, who was ſent by our good friend 
the parſon, and the cruel neceſſity of recommencing 
our travels. At length the parſon's kinſman appeared. 
He had refrained from entering, for fear of being per- 
ceived by ſome one belonging to the farm. It ſeems 
one of the farmer's men, having heard ſome noiſe in 
the hayloft, had hinted his ſuſpicions; ſo that in the 
| courſe of another day it was probable we might be diſ- 
covered by a man, from whom we had every thing to 
apprehend. Our two confidants, alarmed at this, had 
gone to tell the clergyman, that he muſt take us away 
immediately. The information arrived ſo late, he knew 
not how to diſpoſe of us. With him we ſhould run 
more hazard than any where; as information had juſt 
been given, that he had ſome one concealed in his 
houſe. Inſtantly he ran to ſeek out ſome hiding place 
for us: and in the mean time, to ſet the farmer at reſt, 
who was thoroughly frightened, it was neceſſary to quit 
the hayloft, and paſs the night how we could. 

O God ! if it were not thy will, that we ſhould be 
facrificed, at leaſt it was, that we ſhould undergo ſevere 
trials. We were driven from the hay-loft the very 
moment when as an abode it became ſupportable, and 
as a ſhelter neceflary. That evening the weather had 
changed. The violence of the ſtorm was a little abat- 
ed: the thunder was — no longer, bur the rain 
_ | 1880 e 


%%% TE 
poured down inceffantly, and che wind blew cold from” 
the ſouth. To add to my diſficulties, I could only drag 


| myſelf over the clayey ground upon one leg and a walk- | 


ing ſtick. Our guide conducted us to a little wood; 


and there left us to get n een wet and benumbed : 


at our leiſure. 

The badneſs of the weather interrupted not the exer- 
tions of dur generous parſon. A little before day he 
came ' himſelf to inform us, that all his reſearches had 
been in vain ; and as he ſaw it was impoſſible for us, in 
the place where we were, not to be diſcovered before the 
next night, he would take us to his own houſe, whatever 
might be the riſæ. This offer we would not accept, tilwe 
heard, that from his cock-loft, into which we were to 
be put, we might eaſily ſlide down into a back yard by 

means of a rope fixed to the window, and thence eſcape 


over a little wall into the fields, at the firſt appearance = 


of any: ſuſpicious object approaching the houſe, for 


which one of us would be conſtantly on the watch. — 
Worthy man! He 8 ſo 80 to receive us 


again 1 8 
Tnow rejoiced at the circumſtance, which agent my 


will had obliged me not to bring my wife into ſo many 
ſevere Exigues;" and ever-renewing dangers. If to en- 


counter them I found my own conſtitution too weak, 


ſurely under them her's muſt have ſunk. I ſhould have 
had the grief, to ſee her expire in my arms, before I 
died. Yet we murmured againſt heaven, when it or- 
dained our ſeparation. O providence, how profound 

are thy ways | how vain are the deſires of man! 
In the mean time we had learnt, that Guadet and 
Salle, after having knocked to no purpoſe at the doors 
N | 1 ö 
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of iy friends, had found every kind of aſſiſtance. and 

ſhelter in the houſe of a woman, as compaſſionate, gene- | 
rous, and intrepid, as all thoſe beings, nevertheleſs cal- 
led men, had ſhown themſelves cowardly, ſelfith, and 
inhuman. From the affecting deſcription; given us of 
what that angel of heaven had done, there appeared no 
need of aſking her for an aſylum, if it were poſſible for 
her to grant it. It would be ſufficient to inform her of 
our ſituation. A meſſenger was ſent to her, and quickly 
returned with her anſwer : © Let them come all three.” 
She only recommended to us, not to come till mid- 
night, and to neglect no precaution, to avoid being 
ſeen. Our ſafety with her depended chiefly on our 
punctuality in complying with theſe conditions. 

On our way we ſtopped at the houſe of a clergyman, 
a friend of him we had left. He expected us at ſupper. 
The reader will forgive theſe details: it was ſo long 
ſince we had known what it was to ſup! Then the re- 
paſt itſelf was nothing, compared with the kind atten- 
tions, by which it was preceded. Warm water was in 
- readineſs, to waſh our feet; a good fire, to dry us; all 
the apparatus of the toilet, to remove our long beards, 
and reſtore our hair to ſome order ; clean "Rh to ſhift 
us; all followed by food light of digeſtion, and cordial 
wine poured out by a charming niece. It was really a 
niece; for I cannot be ſuppoſed here to think of a jeſt. 
I mention her, that ſome idea may be formed of the 
effect produced on us, by theſe. frequent and ſudden 
tranſitions from a ſituation painful and tardy, to a ſitua- 
tion rapid and delightful; and of the contraſt between 
this kind and charming girl, loading us with civilities, 
and thoſe inſenſible, gloomy, or threatening viſages, 
| 5 which 
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which were employed in laying ſhares for us, 'or coolly 


beheld us falling into them. At the houſe of this good 
clergyman, we felt our lot fmilar to that of thoſe brave 
knights errant, who, juſt having encountered with mon- 
ſets, on a ſudden find themſelves in ſome enchanted 
pavilion, ſerved by attendant fairies. | 

At midnight we arrived at the houſe of another fairy. 


There, with a thouſand attentions not leſs affecting, we 


were to find courage, conſtancy, and devotion to our 


ſervice without bounds. Our two friends were lodged 


thirty feet under ground; and the entrance to their ſub- 
terraneous abode, in itſelf not a little dangerous, was ſo 
concealed, that it was impoſſible to diſcover it. Spaci- 


OUS as was the cavern, the continued reſidence of five. 


men in it might ſpoil the air, which was not eaſily re- 
newable. In another part of the houſe, therefore, we 
formed a ſecond ſtrong hold, more ſalubrious, almoſt 
as ſecure, and almoſt as difficult to be diſcovered. A 
few days after, Buzot. and Pethion ſent us word, that, 


having changed their retreat ſeven times within a fortnight, 


they were at length reduced to the laſt extremity.— 
© Let them both come hither !” cried the aſtoniſhing 


woman. Let it be remembered, too, that ſcarce a day 


paſſed without her being threatened with a general 
ſearch ; and ſhe'was fo trongiy ſuſpected of being vir- 
tuous, that there was often talk of putting her in pri- 
ſon. Obſerve, alſo, that every day ſome head or other 
fell under the guillotine, and the banditti committed 
horrible exceſſes. Hourly were they heard to ſwear, 
that they would burn alive, in their own houſes, any 
perſons, who ſhould be found to conceal, us. They 


even talked of ſetting on fire whole towns. My 
F. 2 | Goa! 
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| | God! Let the inquiſitors come !” ſhe would ſay to us, 
gaily and unmoved, provided you do not take upon 


you to receive them: Iam only afraid of their arreſting 


me; and then what would become of you? 

Our two friends came, and retired into the cave. 
T hus we were ſeven in all; and the difficulty was to 
procure us food. Proviſion was ſcarce in the depart- 
ment: our hoſteſs could procure but a pound of bread 


= day, but there were potatoes and kidney beans in the 


cockloft. To ſave: breakfaſt, we roſe not till noon. 
A diſh of ſoup made with pulſe formed the whole of our 
dinner. When night came, we quietly left our abode, 
and joined her. Our ſupper conſiſted ſometimes of a 
morſel of beef, with difficulty procured from the mar- 
ket; at others of a diſh of poultry from the yard, which 
could not long hold out; with a few eggs, a few vege- 
tables, and a little milk; of which ſhe could never be 
prevailed to take much, that more might be left for us. 
She was in the midſt of us like a mother ſurrounded 

with her children, for whom ſhe was ſacrificing herſelf. 
'Thus we remained a whole month, in ſpite of the per- 
ſecutions of an intimate friend of Guadet; who, know- 
ing we were there, omitted nothing to drive us away; 
and whoſe cowardly apprehenſions at length ſo diſturbed 
his brain, that he was going to blow out his brains for 
fear of dying. - I cannot recite all the lies, projects, 
- threats, and daſtardly manœuvres of every kind, by 
which he at length gained his purpoſe, without danger 
of betraying our aſtoniſhing friend: and could I, the 
tale would be too diſguſting. | | 
It is not too late to inform the reader, that, on my 


| arrival i in. Gironde, I had written to Lodoiſka to inform 
f 7 her, 
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that, inſtead of waiting for her, I ſhould uſe every poſ- 
ſible endeavour to come to her. Aſter that, while at 
the worthy clergyman's, every avenue to my native city 
appearing ſhut againſt me, T wrote to my wife a ſecond 
letter, in which I requeſted her to come and ſettle at 
Bourdeaux. A friend had taken upon him to copy 
chis letter, and put it into the poſt- office; but ſix weeks 
having elapſed, without any anſwer to it being received, 
it was plain, either that it had not been ſent, or that it 
had not reached her. This rendered my deſire of bra- 
ning every danger, to reach Paris, ſtill more ardent. 
The critical moment arrived. The fatal day, the 
day of a long, perhaps eternal, ſeparation, between men 
for ever cloſely united by all that is moſt reſpectable in 
the tendereſt friendſhip, the pureſt virtue, and righte- 
ous calamity, came. We quitted our retreat, no leſs 


ſecure than endeared to us, by the treatment we had 
received, and ſeparated into two parties, which ſoon 
again divided. Barbaroux, who had gone through al- 

moſt all the ſame dangers as myſelf, ſince we left Caen, 
now went with Buzot and Pethion, though as much 


grie ved at quitting me, as I was at loſing him. They 


went ſome miles off, towards the ſea ſide, to ſeek a 


doubtful afyhim. With what ſorrow did we not bid 


each other adieu! Poor Buzot ! he concealed at the 


bottom of his heart deep afflictions, with which I alone 


was acquainted, and which I muſt never reveal. Pe- 


thion, the immovable Pethion, how was he changed! 
How altered were the ſerenity of his countenance, and 
the tranquillity of his mind, ſince the enſlavement of 
his country was no longer doubtful, ſince we heard of 

3 1 
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the impriſonment of the ſeventy-five, and the puniſh- 
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ment of our friends! And my dear Barbaroux, how 
much did he not ſuffer ! - Never ſhall I. forget. his laſt 
words; * Wherever you find my mother, endeavour 
to ſupply to her the place of a ſon: I vow, to you, that 
J ſhall never enjoy any thing, which I will, Hot. ſhare 
with your wife, if ever we chance to meet.“ 5 
One amongſt. us endeayoured i in vain to conceal the 
affliction ſhe-felt : this was our generous protectreſs. 
She wept, ſhe bemoaned the neceſſity, ich compel- 
led her no longer to. expoſe herſelf for us. < Cruel 

men, ſaid the, ſpeaking of her relations 1 « What 
violence they do my inclinations ! ! I will never forgive 
them, if any one of you She could not fintſh the 
ſentence: but her proſeptiment w was too :=ell | founded : 
one of ug was ſoon to periſh. 

At one o'clock. in the morning we bet out z. ae: 
Salle, I, and Valady, from whom we were almoſt. im- 
mediately to part. We went with him a few hundred 
yards, on the road to a houſe where he had:a relation, 
on whoſe! humanity. he placed, ſame reliance. What a 


look did he give us, when we quitted him! Never 


ſhall 1 loſe the eee of 1 it: he Wer death in 


his eyes. 
I remained; WP with, Salle and 3 _ I 


choſe: to join, becauſe. the: place, towards which they. 


were going the next day, was twelve miles off, on the 
road to Perigueux, and Ifelt a ſecret pleafure, i in getting, 
al little nearer to Paris. To reach this place, however, 
it was neceſſary to make a, circuit round Libourne, 


| where we ſhould have run too great riſk. To accom- 


Po this, we mut travel buch a an intricate by-road, 
| 8 
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to FED end of which we were tot be guided the next 
night, byba Friend» of Guadet, whom a ſure confidant 
would bring us. In the mean time we muſt find a 
Place to pafs the remainder of the preſent night, and 
all the following day. For this purpoſe we proceeded 
towards a town at ſome diſtance, in the neighbourhood 
of which were a number of caverns. Guadet knew 
them all. The moſt ſecure of them, on account of it's 
extent, he had de ſignated to our confidant, as the place 
of rendezvous,” On our arrival, we found the entrance 
walled up. Thoſe of fifty others remained open: but 
how would our confidant diſcover the next night which 
of them we had choſen? It was neceſſary to acquaitit 
him with che circumſtance: Guadet and: I undertook 
the taſk, not unattended with riſk. We had a village 
to traverſe, and there were ſome gendarmes lodged at 
the houſe of our confidant : we muſt awake him, with=- - 
out, rouſing rheſe ſpies; and this we accompliſhed. . 

. Returned: to our: grotto, in vain we ſought repoſe. 
The cold and the damp defied fleep. At ten in the 
morning, and not before, the thick darkneſs that ſur- 
rounded us began to clear away a little: retired: to the 
moſt obſcure extremity, we could diſtinguiſh what paſ- 
ſed at the mouth of the cavern, without our being per- 
ceived. Some animals approached, ſcented us, and 


withdrew: of all animals the moſt ſavage too came; 


but happily 'they ſcented us not. Theſe were men: 
they ſtopped but a moment to ſatisfy wants, he ſmell 
as well as the ſight of which incommoded us not a little. 
Woe had betided us, if one of theſe peaſants, more de- 
licate or more modeſt than the reſt, had taken it into 
his head t to retire to the further end of the grotto. I 
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fay; woe had betided us: for we could never have re- 


ſolved, for our own ſecurity, to ſpill the blood of a man, 
of whoſe ill intentions towards us we could not be ſure. 
Had ſuch a circumſtance happened, we had reſolved, to 


preſent our piſtols to the poor fellow, and keep him 


priſoner, till we quitted our retreat: yet even then he 
might quickly inform againſt us, and effect oux ruin. 
Of this we were ſufficiently aware: but we had reſolved 
to run the riſ: for though ve might ſtill experience 


the ingratitude of 88856 we would not ak Up hands 


with innocent blood. | | 

It is neceſſary to have <8 matte to kee how 
difficult and irkſome it is, to have at every moment of 
the day your ſteps to meaſure, vour breath to fetch 
gently, a ſneeze to ſtifle, a laugh, an exclamation, nay 
the leaſt noiſe, to ſuppreſs. Without having experi- 
enced it, no one can poſſibly conceive, WO 
tormenting, and hazardous, this reſtraint, in a 


ance ſo little, becomes by continuance. In our ſitua- 


tion it was an unavoidable evil: and even before we 
had felt the pulſe of Gironde, I had particularly exer- 
ciſed myſelf in it, with my Lodoiſka, when with our 
worthy original of Finiſterre; who, for our diverſion 
and his own, kept us concealed in a cloſet, with a 
member of the club at our ſide, and a gendarme over 
our heads. An unlucky woman came into the grotto, 
to put our dexterity in theſe points to the trial. In the 
firſt place, being a little more modeſt, ſhe came farther 
in: in the next place, being troubled apparently with 
an obſtinate teneſmus, ſhe made repeated exertions in 
vain; ſo that her ſtay was long: laſtly, 2s ſhe was going 
out, hs loſt her footing on the * and ſlippery g ground. 

| Stretched 


* 
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Stretched at-her length on the greaſy pavement; the 
poor old woman found herſelf unable to riſe.” Long 
ſhe attempted it, backing her efforts with a little ſo- 
liloquy, which we might have thought diverting in any 
other ſituation: yet nothing would do; and ſhe cried out 
for aſſiſtance. This ſoon brought to the place ſeveral 
men, who cracked their jokes upon her, long enough, 
and near enough, to give us conſiderable uneaſineſs. 
All things, however, muſt have an end; ſo at Re 
they helped the old woman up, and went away. 
At the cloſe of the day, our confidant came to inform 
us, that Guadet's friend could not, that is to ſay, dared 
not, travel with us the ſpace of four miles. Thus 
| Guadet was obliged to endeavour to pick out the road, 
which he formerly knew, though he was never well ac- 
quainted with it. This was in itſelf. a difficult taſk: 
Added to this, i weather was terrible; the rain pour? 
ed down, and, after the bad night we had paſſed, 
threatened us with one ſtill worſe; but neceſſity, in- 
exorable neceſſity, impelled us on. I found my reſo- 
lution ſtrong: repeated moderate exerciſe in our laſt 
habitation had cured my leg; and my ham recovered 
it's former ſuppleneſs. Beſides, we were travelling to- 
wards Paris: thus I felt my wonted vigour revived, and 
even ſome fſatisfaftion of mind. 25-426 97 
We departed: it was in the night of the wink; or 

15th of november, 1793: O God, thou markedſt it 
with too ſevere trials, for it ever to e my 
remembrance.” | 391 

\ Yet, whither were we petit Twelve miles farther, 
I have ſaid. Twelve miles] were we certain then of a 
welcome reception? At leaſt Guadet doubted: it not: 

„„ and 
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and for this once I too was of opinion, that we int . 
have nothing to apprehend. The family of the perſon, 
to whom he was going to introduce us, had long been 
connected with his; and Guadet himſelf had extricated 3 
ner, for E muſt confeſs it was a woman, from a criminal 
proſecution, which deeply endangered her honour, and 
that of her relations. Since this circumſtance, even 
long before the revolution, ſhe had, a hundred times 
afſured him of her gratitude, - and à / thouſand times 
offered him her, ſervices. Beſides, we aſked an aſylum 
only for four or five days, after which our generous 
friend. meant to receive us Hg whatever might be ſaid 
0 Hr. Ei 15 1 El Hi eva! AIR 
At firſt; hole; we . ſatin actually bohnen 
=Y We loſt our way: and 1o unfortunately, that, 
thougli Ww ſet: off at ſeven o' clock, it was midnight 
before We had accompliſhed our four miles of the by- 
road, after paſſing through roads ſo. bad, that the mud, 
without any ſexaggeration, was half leg deep. I had on 
this oecaſſon to regret the loſs of a ſtrong ſword- cane, 
on which I was obliged to lean ſo frequently, and ſome- 
times with fuch violence, that at length it broke. Our 
fatigus may eaſily be imagined; and ſtill we had eight 
miles to walk. It was four in the morning, when we 
arrived at the end of our journey, covered mA 555 
vet to the-ſkin, and exhauſted with fatigue. 
Gvadet went and knocked at the 1 2 1 3 
3 half an hour it was opened a little way. A ſeryant, 
' who had ſeen him a hundred times, would not know 
him. On telling his name, the ſervant ſaid, he would 
acquaint his miſtreſs. In another half hour, his miſtreſs 
3 at word, that it was impoſſible for her to comply 
with 
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n 
with his requeſt, as there was a committee of ſuper- 
intendance in the village; ſhe ſeemed not to know 


that in every village there was a committee of 


ſuperintendance. Guadet perſiſted, and demanded ad- 


miſſion, for himſelf alone, i in the firſt inſtance, if madam 


defired. it, that he might at leaſt ſpeak to her foy 
a moment. Madam anſwered, that this F too was ud 


lible, and the door was ſhut. 


We had ſtood an hour 5 1 trees ys loaded 


with Water, that perhaps they. poured on us more than 


they kept off, When J reached the place the ſweat 
trickled off my face, and down my body, in mingled 
ſtreams with the rain. Ever ſince we had ſtood ſtill, 
the ſouth wind; at firſt apparently refreſhing, but ſoon 
extremely ſharp, had been blowing on us. Our gar- 
ments drenched with water were like ice: for my part, 
1 was a Win ie h "INE teeth chart in 


my head. 


Guadet, } in n defpats, BY 1 eame 208 Sive 52 an Oy 
count of his inconceivable reception. I ſcarcely heard 
what,he ſaid. A terrible revolution took place in me: 
my perſpiration was completely ſtopped; a cool ſhiver- 


ing ſeized me; I dropped ſenſeleſs on the ground. 


My friends ſet me on my feet,” and endeavoured to 
ſupport me againſt a tree: but my weakneſs was ſo 
great, that even thus I could not ſtand; ſo that they 
were obliged to. let me lie on the ground, that is to 
fay in the water. Guadet ran to knock again at the 
door; it was not opened: he was forced to ſpeak 
trough the key-hole. “ A room and a fire, faid he, 
* only for a couple of hours: one of my friends is 
taken ill.“ This meſſage was conveyed to madam, 

| | | who 
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who- returned for anſwer, it was. impoſſible.” 15 At leaſt 
give me a little vinegar and a glaſs of water: cried 
my poor friend. Even Ie 1 _— WRT, 
Was impolſi ble. PFs 
Wretch! he name was —— I act” 1 ought to 
diſcloſe her name! to hold her up to the admiration 
of the aſſaſſins that now diſgrace France. But no: 1 
will leave her to her own remorſe, and may avenging 
Jultice inflict on her no other chaſtiſement ! may ſhe 
not meet, in the firſt agonies that await her, ſome 
monſter of humanity, t to refuſe. her a little me and a 
cup of water 9, Fe. 

I could not ſpeak, bir J could hear: 1 hol Guadet 
rail againſt human nature, and deplore his fate. This 
contributed more to revive my ſtrength, than the moſt 

ſtimulating liquors could have done. I ſoon recovered 
my ſenſes; and was inflamed with indignation. Let 
ö us be gone,” ſaid I: © let us ws let us flee from 
| mankind: let us flee to the grave.“ 
| Scarcely had I raiſed myfelf, when my blood was 
j | — with other ideas: Iheard them converſing on 
the means of regaining their cave; whilſt my thoughts 
were employed on a different project. I hide myſelf 
from ſuch, vile beings! no: I would triumph over them, 
or periſh in the attempt. In the mean time we reached 
the high-road, which was half a mile diſtant. 
Arrived there, J ſaid to them: * my friends, how 
will you be able to regain your ſad retreat before day? 
1am grieved to leave you in this diſtreſs: but I can 
give you no aſſiſtance, and my reſolution is taken. I 
have told you a hundred times, that I think there are 
. beyond which we ought not to drag on the 
burden 
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burden of exiſtence. I have told you. as often, that; 
when I found myſelf reduced to that point of diſtreſs, _ 
at which I think a brave man may quit life, inſtead of 
blowing out my own brains, I would take the road to 
Paris. I know it is a thouſand to one, that I ſhall 
never arrive there: but it is my duty to make the 
attempt. In this way only is it allowable for me to 
ſeek death: my family, my friends whom twenty years 
have tried, have ſtill this command over me. You 
know the wife who expects me. My friends ſhall learn, 
that, though deſerted by the whole world, I have ſtill 
given them this teſtimony of my eſteem, not to deſpair 
of their fidelity, but to make one laſt effort to take re- 
fuge in their arms. My Lodoiſka ſhall find, that fall- . 
ing my face was turned towards her. If, however, I 
arrive ſafe through a thouſand perils, Guadet, tell thy 
cowardly friends, that I am thenceforward in ſafety, for 
{till ſome faithful and devoted friends exiſt.” 

+ They held me, adviſed me, intreated me; yet I 
/ would not hear them. With ſpeed I ſtripped myſelf 
of every thing, that could encumber me on my long 

journey. Stockings, handkerchief, a ſuit of clothes, 
were thrown away. My national great coat I retained; 
and over my hair I put a little jacobite wig, that I had 
in reſerve, which diſguiſed me pretty well. I preſſed 
Guadet and Salle to my boſom: I opened my pocket- 
book, and divided a few aſſignats with the latter, who 
was poorer than myſelf: I embraced my friends once 
more, and we parted. 

Thus I ſet off; and you will enjoy a peckacle worthy 
of ſome attention : you will contemplate a man alone 


wreſtling with fortune, N a world of enemies. Let, 
8 1 miſtake : 
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I miſtake : I was not alone. Hatred of tytants, "IO 
of ſlaves, and contempt of death, accompanied me. 
Thy immortal affection, thy commanding genius, Lo- 
doiſka, drew me on. Above all, God of juſtice, un. 
wearied providence, my every ſtep was at one time pre- 
ceded, at another followed, by = . never re- 

fuſed to innocence. 

Mont Pont, the chief town of the aiſle, about four 
miles off, was a dangerous place. Prudence recom- 
mended to paſs it before day. My limbs, yet be- 
numbed, could not move very quickly. Exerciſe, 
however, ſoon diffuſed over all parts of my body that 
flame, which lately fired only my head and my heart. 
My blood, now warmed, circulated without obſtacle: 
my perſpiration returned: I walked faſt; I walked a 
long way; I felt no fatigue. Probably that woman, 
by repulſing us with ſuch inhumanity, ſaved me Tom an 
attack of diſeaſe. The ſun was riſing when I ſaw Mont 
Pont. It's inhabitants, to be certain, that nothing ſhould 
come from Gironde without being thoroughly examined, 
had placed a ſentry at the entrance of the city on that ſide, 
I ſaw the man on duty, reſting againſt a wall, under 2 
kind of pent-houſe, without moving: he looked as if 
he ſaw me coming, and obſerved me with attention. 
Not to create ſuſpicion, I ſlackened my pace, and ad- 
vanced cautiouſly ; holding ready my wretched- pall 
port, which I meant to preſent him with a careleſs air; 

hoping, 5 he would Juſt caſt his eye on it, and fay; 
ee paſs on.” He ſaid not a word: for he was aſleep. 
The muzzle of his piece reſted againſt his ſtomach, the 
but-end was on the ground, and barred my way. | 
ſtepped over it, To avoid interrupting the young man's 
4 | | happf 
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happy ſleep, I continued to walk lowly, nd? without 
noiſe; At the end of the ſtreet I reſumed my former 
pace: he then waked, and cried, who goes there?“ 
| Twice he aſked the queſtion: but he might have aſked | 
it ten _— before 1 ſhould have reti to a 
him. 3 
I FE to © Al puſhed on much farcher ; 3 1 
had not advanced above a mile, before I felt about my 
left heel an acute pain, which ſtruck me at once like a a 
faſh of lightning. Hoping it would come to nothing, * 
I endeavoured. to walk it off: it became more acute, - 
fixed, and extended under the ſole of my foot. Pro- Ji 
bably it was an inflammatory humour, forming in confe- 
quence of my checked perſpiration, which had been 
thrown upon my lungs at the moment when J fainted 
at the door of that woman, and which my late exertions 
had determined to the extremities. Whatever was the 
cauſe, it was not without difficulty, that J travelled 
another mile. At a village inn I procured a room, a 
good fire, and a ſubſtantial breakfaſt, of which I had 
great need. | 
Here I found an ink-ſtand, and a good pen, rig 
to me were not leſs neceſſary. My paſſport was from 
Rennes. In Gironde, a friend of our clergyman, an 
. Wl equally kind and ſkilful penman, had added to it four 
g. WI 4ifferent vis, in as many different hands : one of theſe 
purported to be from the office of the marine claſſes 
at Orient, another by one of the municipal officers at 
that town, the third from the marine at Bourdeaux, and 
ne dhe fourth by the new mayor of that place. They all 
1 WJ <<rtified, that they had ſeen poſs citizen Larcher, ſuch 


sas my travelling name, and that I was an honeſt ſanſ- 
culotte. 
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* culotte. So far, was well: but I wanted a few mote viſa; 
| ſince thoſe of Bourdeaux. I knew the name of the 


prefident of the committee of ſuperintendance at Li- 
bourne: this I ventured to add, with a hand not equally 
fkilful in diguiſing itſelf: yet I ſucceeded tolerably ; and 
I did well; for without this precaution I ſhould have 
been arreſted twenty miles fart her on. | 
This paſſport, thus larded with ſignatures, you may 


| ſuppoſe would anſwer in the villages, but for the towns 


it was of no uſe. It had too many defects for town(- 
men always to be duped by it. The viſa and ſeal of 


the diſtrict were wanting: beſides, every thing that 


came from Bourdeaux was much ſuſpected in the chief 


towns of the diſtricts and departments, of which there 


were perhaps twenty on my road; and in each of theſe 


4 . b « 
there were ſome commiſſioners of the executive power, 


emiſſaries from the jacobins of Paris, to whom my 
face was well known, or, which was worſe, moun- 
taineers, who knew me ſtill better. It was my bu- 
ſineſs therefore to order matters ſo as never to paſs a 
town, except at break of day or the commencementof 
night; and to ſleep in the villages. This would be 
attended with the inconvenience of rendering me 


ſomtimes ſuſpected; yet even this danger was les, 


than that to which I, ſhould be ebpoled: if I even 
{topped in a town. 

This afternoon, 3 1 travel ſix miles, in 
order to paſs Muſſidan at duſk, and fleep two miles be- 


yond it. At three o'clock I ſet off, a little reſted, and 


thoroughly dried, but not leſs tortured with my rheuma- 


tiſm. Soon the pain became ſo acute, that at ever} 


ep my body bent to the ground, and roſe not without 
great 
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great exertion. The diſeaſed beg puffed. up, burnt 
like fire, and felt enormouſiy heavy. To add to 


my difficulty, the road was in ſome places deep ſloughs, 


in others filled up with rough flints, over which 1 


walked as on burning coals. So painful was my pro- 


greſs, that after walking five minutes I was deluged 


with ſweat, and then was forced to halt as long, ſtand- 


ing penſive, in pain of body, and anxiety of mind, one 


leg off the ground, the other heartily tired, and my 


weight ſupported by a ſtaff.” Night came on, and my 


ſtrength was completely exhauſted, when I found my- 
ſelf in a village, a mile ſhort of Muſſidan. I faw a lit- 
tle alehouſe, at which I ſtopped. Rh 
How good were the people, who kept it! © Ah, fir, 
you ſeem very ill;” They looked at my leg ; eagerly 
prepared the bath of warm water, which I requeſted 
and ran to get ſome elder flowers, at my deſire. They 


would have me ſup in a little private room, becauſe they . 
were getting ready a ſupper for a-noiſy band of furi- 


ous revolutioniſts, and a ſick perſon would like to be 


quiet. I know not whether they ſuſpected, that 1 had 
ſome reaſons not to be deſirous of this company. In 


fine, the landlady would give up to me her on bed: 
it was the beſt ſhe had, and then I ſhould be alone. 

I was ſo weary, had ſuffered ſo much, and had paſſed 
two ſuch vexatious nights; my leg appeared ſo urgently 
to demand as much reſpite as poſſible ; my hoſts were 
ſo attentive, their countenances ſo promiſing, for I am 
a believer in phyſiognomy, and ſometimes I put a little 


confidence in a handſonie face, and always in a good- 


natured one, and they took ſo much care to keep from 


me every cauſe of diſquietude, and every inquiſitive 
M eye; 
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eye; chat 1 believed I could not. a6 better, than ſtay 


2 couple of days, Their attention flackened not 


one minute: above all they were careful not to alarm 
me with that heap of queſtions, with which innkeepers 


always aſſail you. They only faid ſometimes: , ſurely, 


fir, you come from Bourdeaux !” and without waiting 
ſor my anſwer, without inquiring further, or adding 


another word, they would lift up their hands and eyes 
with a very ſignificant air. Once, indeed, the landlady, 


noticing my clothes, which my late travels had not im- 


proved, ſaid to me, © ah, fir, it is eaſy to ſee; that 


you have been uſed to a nicer dreſs than this. The 


compliment, however, gave me no great pleaſure ; as 


it was a hint, that I had not. yet given myſelf completely 
the look of a dirty jacobin; and J reſolved to omit 
nothing to acquire this. It was not till the end of the 
ſecond day, that I'tdvok leave of my hoſts. With for: 


row I quitted thoſe excellent people; and, on paying. 


my little bill, I felt a ſecret difpidabure at the too n 
moderation of their charge. 
Travelling towards Muſſidan, I entered it at duſk 


L In the midſt of the principal ſtreet is a guard-houſe on 


the right; and I flipped by on the left, whilſt ſome wag- 
gons were paſſing between us. Thus I got through the 
town without accident: but how was I to proceed? I 
had nurſed my rheumatiſm to little purpoſe : the diſeaſe 
grew worſe : the little exerciſe Thad taken ſo increaſed 
the felling, that it aſcended to the midleg: the pain 


was excruciating, How unfortunate ! I, who lately 


walked fo ſtoutly, was now deprived of my legs, when 
I depended chiefly on them for my ſafety. If I could 


not walk above four miles in a day, what ſhadow of 


| hope 
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hope had I eft? At the beſt my enterprize was bold in 
the extreme, by this it's danger would be quintupled. 
Was it poſſible for me to be above two months on the 
road, and ſtop at more than ſixty inns, without being 
diſcovered ? Vet were it granted me once more to em- 
brace my Lodoiſka ! But it is too certain, that cruel 
fate at length has decreed our ſeparation, Thus did 1 
murmur againſt providence : may it pardon the weak - 
nefſes of man; who accuſes it ſo frequently, only be- 
cauſe he does not penetrate it's deſigns ! _ 
I aſſure you I had need of true courage, during the 
two tedious hours it took me to travel a mile and a 
half, At length, arrived at the firſt village, I called up 
ſome peaſants, and deſired them to ſhow me the inn. 
One of them led me to a houſe of wretched appearance 
too like it's maſter, who came grumbling to open'the 
door, Surveying me with a look of diſtruſt, he faid to 
my guide, in his provincial dialect, Which I luckily un- 
derſtood, * where did you find this man? Why, 
faith, on the road :” anſwered he. To which the brute 
ceplied, *© good, good: we will ſend him back thither.“ 
I entered, My man reſumed his pipe; ſmoked 
away without ſaying a word; ſpat almoſt upon my feet; 
placed himſelf directly before the fire, which he hid 
from me; and ſeemed to have entirely forgotten, that 
any one was preſent. Not ſo the little woman, his 
wife: ſhe addreſſed me in a very inſinuating tone: but 
there was ſomething ſo conſtrained in her language, 
ſomething ſo treacherous in her looks, and in the whole 
of her hypocritical demeanour, and ſuch an air of ma- 
liciouſneſs about her, that prevented my being one mo- 


ment her qupe. I could ſcarcely have ſtumbled on a 


„„ place 
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place n more ek ; at the lie: time I could not 
have been more readily put on my guard; ſo Iarranged 
my looks, my actions, and my words, according to the 
character I was ſo unfortunately called upon to affume, , 
Whilſt burning my omelet, the eternal prater ſtunned 
me with her queſtions, which ſhe mingled with in- 
ſidious remarks. How ſhe pitied thoſe goodnoblemen, 
thoſe poor prieſts, thoſe -worthy merchants, who were 
guillotined by ſcores ! This did not take. T hen ſhe 
digreſſed on Charlotte Corday, whoſe eulogy ſhe pro- 
nounced, and on Marat, for whom, according to her, 
hanging would have been too good. I fell into a vio- 
lent paſſion, and threatened her with. nothing ſhort of 
the guillotine, in the true ſtyle of father Ducheſne: 
in fact I exhibited a frightful picture of a jaeobin. She 
was not ſurprifed ; and ſhe did not yield; but continued 
her villainous part with unceaſing perfidy, and I perle- 
yered in mine with equal inceepidity. e 
However we could not ſit up all night. I took the 
precaution, to go to bed ih my pantaloons, in which 
had a brace of excellent pocket piſtols; and I placed 
my dear Lodoiſka' s preſent under my pillow, Tet for- 
midable as this WEAPON WAS, which from it's large 
mouth, as a cannon charged with grape-ſhot, would 
; emit four bullets and fifteen large ſlugs at once, and be- 
ſide contained a ſtrong bayonet, my chief rehance was 
not on it. What above all inſpired me with firmneſs, 
calmly to meet the riſing dangers of each day, and to 
5 d numerous crowls'of my enemies with head 
TR -erect, was a ſmall quantity of excellent opium, the pre: 


5 : into a w mall pills, I ert * up in a piece of 
0 8 ä | | a glove, 
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a glove, next my very ſkin; and ſo well concealed, that; 
unleſs I were ſtripped, completely naked, and ſearched 
with the utmoſt indecency, it was impoſlible to be found. 
Thus, in caſe of an unforeſeen attack, of a ſudden ſur- 
prize, which would neither allow me to fight my way, 
nor to put an end to my fate with my piſtols, a laſt and 
ſure reſource remained. From the bottom of the hor- 
rible dungeon, into which I ſhould not fail to be firſt 
thrown, I ſhould eſcape their deteſtable ſcaffold, by the 
help of my inviſible. narcotic, I pleaſed myſelf with 
the idea, that, braying their rage to my laſt breath, 1 


ſhould diſappoint it's malice. 


The next day I was a little ſurpriſed, at hank 3 


| 2 good and long night in the ſame place, It was after 


pine o'clock, when the landlady awaked me, to aſk 
whether I were not ready to ſet out, I told ker, I found 
myſelf ſo well where I was, that I intended to take my 
dinner with her: it was not her fault, that it was not my 
laſt. As I was ſwallowing my laſt mguthful, ſhe went 
out, ſaying with a canting tone, that 1 ſhould pay her. 
when ſhe returned, which would be in a minute or two, 
Ia reality, ſhe did not ſtay, bur ſhe brought with her a 
huge ruſtic, ſufficiently proud of his magiſtracy, yet ſtill 


more embarraſſed with it. This is the citizen, our 


mayor,” faid ſhe to me: © he is come to look at your 
paſſport.” I produced it with an air of ſatisfaction, By 
the manner in which he inſpected it, I ſoon diſcovered, 
that he could ſcarcely read, He inquired after the ſeal ; it. 
kad a ſtamp on it, which I ſhowed him, adding, that 
they ſealed them in no other way in my country: and im- 
mediately I began a fine and long harangue on that 
kind of ſeal, pretty frequently "interrupted by an 
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5 of 8 my landady” s thin wine, of which I had juſt ordeſed 
& quart, that citizen the mayor might do me the ho- 
nour of drinking a cup with me. I had done very right, 
and I perceived in the courſe of my hiſtory, that the 
epiſodes were full as well reliſhed as the piece itſelf, 
The malignant landlady perceived it too : the mayor 
was too well ſatisfied with my paper: this was not her 
aim. „I will go,” ſaid ſhe, and © fetch citizen the at- 
_ torney, ſyndie of the place: he can read writing off 
hand.” He ſoon. came, was received as a perſon with 
whoſe conſpicuous merit J was perfectly acquainted, 
took a third glaſs, and firſt of all heard one of my laſt 
tales, which citizen the mayor begged me to repeat for 
the entertainment of his colleague. On the firſt a ſecond. 
was engrafted, and on the ſecond a third, which was 
followed by ſeveral others, accompanied with the jing- 
ling of the glaſſes, and burſts of laughter, with which 
the ſides of my villagers ſhook. Prodigal to them, 
frugal to myſelf, I filled their glaſſes every moment, and 
emptied my on as ſeldom as poſſible. By degrees, 
however, I grew a little merry, and became fo much 
the better company, My ſtories, ſtill more and more 
diverting, made them ready to die with laughing, 
Fhey forgot my paſſport ; of which however I took care 
_ continually to remind them, The landlady, who did 
not drink, burnt with impatience to ſee it re- appear. 
Re- appear in fact it did, but to diſappear again as 
quickly. My duty, my reſpect for the magiſtrates of the 
People, brought it every moment into my hand: but the 
virtues of Marat to publiſh, the great achievments of 
the mountain to relate, the many intereſting or amuſing 
tales I had to tell, permitted me nat to open it ; with- 
| | . | out 
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out thinking of it, it t odd fall back into my pocket- ; 

book. 'I as not flow to take it out; yet it was only to 
let it drop in again. In the ſpace of an hour it performed 
this journey fifty times: fifty" times they had a glimpſe 


of it, but they did not ſee it once. 


However this was 


not neceffary. The more 1 ſpoke, the more I'bawled, 
the more I ſwore, the more I guillotined, the more 1 
inſulted morality, juſtice, and public decency; ; the lefs 
defire they had to read my papers : there could be no 
doubt, then, of my being one of the good patriots of 
France. At this my landlady was enraged: ſhe went 
to ſeek à municipal officer by way of reinforcement, 
Him, too, I made drink and laugh, and laugh and drink: 
but as for the paſſport, he, like the others, ſaw jt only 
at a diſtance, Still the ſhrew would notgiye it up ; had it 
been only for the ſale of her wine, ſhe would have 


bronght me the whole municipality one by one, 


She 


did fetch two more recruits, of ſuch huge dimenſions, 
that they were ſufficient of themſelyes to empty her 


cellar. 
in it. 


Had they gone on, I muſt haye been buried 
As foon as I ſaw them, I roſe to pay. The 


good wife, though fhe had contented herſelf with be- 
ing a looker on, ſaw double. 
for one : I, who had nothing to fear, ſent her to a thou- 
fand deyils, and offered her fag this time my paſſport ; 3 
of which J did not ceaſe to talk, and with Which, I af- 
ſured my new comers, a man might go to the yery bot- 
tom of hell. This aſſertion was not contradicted by any 
The mayor, who had not read 
it, though T had given him an opportunity of doing 
it, ſwore, that there could be no doubt of it's good- 


of their predeceſſors. 


neſs; though he fwore it with leſs emphaſis than his 
| . wa 
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She reckoned two quarts 
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two colleagues, whom I had never permitted to read 
it. Loaded with their compliments, I paid the ſcore 


already run up, with another quart which I had or. 
dered; and as ſoon as I had drunk a glaſs of this to the 
health of. the two freſn auxiliaries, I took leave, to the 
regret of the company, ſorry to loſe ſo good a compa- 
nion, and to the extreme vexation of the malicious land. 
lady, greatly chagrined at being obliged to relinquiſh al 
hope, for this time, of the hundred livres [47. 35. 44. 
reward, which were given to every informer. 

The following, day nothing new occurred. It was 
not till the day after, that I ſaw Perigueux, a dangerous 
place, in the neighbourhood of which Valady's friend 


had been ſtopped. Fortunately the road to Limoges 


paſſed by the town, through a ſuburb, where no one 
moleſted me ! but it was dark night, when, exhauſted 
with fatigue, I arrived in a hamlet, two miles diſtant, 
called les Tavernes. The innkeeper was going to bed. 
Scarcely had I aſked for a lodging, when he inquired for 
my paſſport. As ſoon as he perceived, that there was na 
via from the chief town of the diſtrict, he exclaimed, 
« I fee it is from Libourne, otherwiſe I would have yok 
arreſted this inſtant : but you have paſſed Perigueux, 
without preſenting yourſelftothe magiſtrates: to-morrow 


you ſhall go back thither.“ Could I chooſe but tremble? 


T knew well, that there were two or three mountaineers 


in Perigueux; where, beſides, all the public | bodies had 


been regenerated, in the ſtyle of Hebert. Yet I ſet a good 
face on the matter; ſaying I ſaw no other inconveni- 
ence in my return, than that of lengthening. my journey; 
which-was a ſerious affair to a poor fellow ijke me, al- 
ORE. ſo ill; adding, chat! thought it uſeleſs, and even 
, imprace 


(16% ) | 
impracticable, to have my papers ſigned at every NO 
I paſſed through. To which my landlord anſwered very 
laconically : © well, well; you muſt £0 back! Jt At 
length a ſort of public carrier, who had a countenance 
of ingenuouſneſs, mildneſs, and good- nature, took my 
part againſt: the landlord ; with whom he remonſtrated 
in a firm yet friendly tone : obſerving, that in reality, 
the poor man had not thought of ſhowing | his papers in 
every town; that it would be cruel to make him go 
back, in the condition in which he was; that by put- 
ting. travellers to unneceſſary trouble, people would be 
deterred from travelling, which would complete the ruin 
77 innkeepers,, of. trade, of France, and of the Carriers. 
Our landlord, a little quieted by this diſcourle, did not 
repeat , his, terrible ſpeech :, but, notwithſtanding all] 
could do, he did not utter a ſingle Word, to ſer, .my 
mind at reſt : I even thought, that the whole. of his 
behaviour boded me no good. For ſupper he gave me 
=o but a morſel of brown bread, and a little ſmall 

My honeſt advocate again took pity on me: he 
fre] me, and forced me to accept, the laſt remnant 
of part of a fowl, which he was eating when I entered. 
We then began to chat. I know not how it was, di- 
vorce was mentioned: my good man at this fell into a 
paſſion, proteſting, that they ſhould never force him to 
ſeparate from his wite and children. I ſaw he adored 
them ; and a few words ſufficed to inform me, that this 
man, well — though poorly educated, was led by his 
own plata underſtanding and natural probity, to deteſt, 
the exceſſes of the day. It was not without pleaſure I 
learnt, that he was going to Limoges, with a little cart 


joaded with goods: and ] promiſed mylcl to riſe early 


enough 


( ) 

| enough. to travel with him, provided the innkeeper 
had not a ſecreti intention of making me retread the road 
to Perigueux. The landlady, as I was going to a truckle 
bed, ſhe ſhowed me in the garret, told me, that I muſt pay 
her immediately for my wretched meal, and ſtill more 
wretched lodging. How weak and ridiculous is even 
ſometimes a philoſopher ! This circumſtance, which in 
reality proved, that I acted the ſans-culorte to a miracle, 
and that the repreſentative of the people was completely 
concealed, affected me much more forcibly, than the 
approach of the greateſt dangers. To confeſs the truth, 
I had tears in my eyes, when I offered this woman my 
pitiful aſſignat of fifteen ſous [7 J d. I, out of which ſhe 
returned me five; and no fooner was ſhe gone, than! 
exclaimed, © what pains am I doomed to undergo! to 
what humillations am I deffined to * f to 
finiſh perhaps at the ſcaffold !' 
Think of che imprudence I had committed, 104 the 
, agony that followed, when almoſt immediately A noiſe 
occaſioned by ſomething ſtirring in another ſort of a 
. bed, which I had nor perceived at the farther end of 
my garret, informed me, that ſome poor fellow was | 
there; who, if he were not ſound aſleep, muſt haye 
heard what I ſaid. Thus was my night's reſt deftroyed: 
anxiety induced watchfulneſs: at length, the fever hay- 
ing left me at break of day, I fell into a ſtate of ſtupe- 
faction, that continued too long. When J opened ry 
eyes, my rutelary carrier had been gone a full hour; 
and my opium, having been loofened- during my reſt- 
leſſneſs, was apparently loſt. With what anxiety did 
I ſearch for this friend, more than ever wanting! what 


did I not ods till J found it? "Fringe of all the 
cruel 


A 

eruel accidents of this Rh Jean? no one > made 
me ſuffer ſo much. te 

I went down ſtairs, to limp out of Wu whiew asf 
reached the threſhuid, | rhe innkeeper, already on horſe- 
back, called out to me, © a good) journey to you! I am 
going to Perigueux. A moment after, reflecting on 
the ſtrange pains he took to tell me where he was going, 
without my aſking him, I was anxious to know, whether 
he had really taken that road: and on looking every 
way, I could ſee no perſon on the road to Perigueux, 
but there was a man on horſeback galloping towards 


doubtedly he was gone on before t6 denounce me, and 


forwards, reſolved to inquire of thoſe I met. The firſt, 


ne vere not a tall man, with dark hair, about fifty, in 
e a gray coat, and mounted on a black horſe, anſwered 
fo Yes. The next ſaid the ſame. The third was the car- 
ter, whom I found at the inn the evening before: he 
of lad proceeded flowly, as he had many things to take 
by the way. Putting on a forced ſmile, I bid him 
ve Wl 220d morrow, and faid : © So our landlord is gone on 


d: before us.“ He contented himſeif with faying he 


7. vs not. Prepoſſeſſed with my fears, I made no reply, 
e. but walked on; and a quarter of a mile farther I 
ny Witt another traveller, whom I queſtioned as before. 
ir; It is juſt ſuch a man as you deſcribe,” ſaid he, © but 
it. WW ſou will ſoon overtake him, for he has ſtopped at that 
did large village you ſee at the bottom of the hill.“ Theſe 
Words permitted me no longer to doubt of the miſchief 
Mepayed for me by a traitor. To ayoid it, if it be 

| poſſible, 


Thiviers. At this I became extremely alarmed: un- 
have me apprehended in the firſt town: however I went 


whom I aſked whether the perſon on horſeback before 
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poſſible, ſaid EF to myſelf, I ſhall do well, karen 


pain it coſt me, and however great the riſk, to re. 


turn to Perigueux, and ſhow myſelf to the municipality, 
No doubt it will be better to preſent myſelf in that 
dreaded town, where my ſeemingly voluntary proceed. 
ing will inſpire ſome confidence, than to be carried back 
| thither by the jacobins of this village, where an informer 
waits for me, Yet what an alternative! How ſevere 
- the choice ! and how black the malice that compels me 
to it! At laſt, my reſolution taken, 4 en re- 
turned towards the town. ö 

It was not long before I met hen, carrier, who aſked, 
whether J had loſt any thing. © Alas! yes: my time, 
and my labour. I am returning to Perigueux. But 
how could you, in whom I put ſuch confidence, de- 
ceive me on this occaſion? How could you join with 
that man, who betrays me ?”—<, What man?“ 
© The innkeeper, It was he, who rode by, ina gray 
coat, on a black horſe. He is gone to inform againſt 
me at Paliſſoux, and has deſired you not to tell me 
me. of it.“ “ It is all a miftake ;” cried the carrier, 
« 1ſaw.the traveller, of whom you ſpeak: it was not the 
innkeeper: had he been capable of ſuch conduct, 1 
would never go into his houſe again.“ To this he 
ſubjoined, in a tone, which falſehood can never imitate, 
and with that look of ſenſibility, which malice can 
never put on, © Harkye, my poor friend, I am grieved 
for you: to think of your returning to Perigueus in 
the condition you are in, with one leg ſwelled up 
to the knee | truſt yourſelf to me, get up” into m 
cart, make yourſelf a hole amongſt the goods, and 


come and dine at Paliſſoux: I promiſe Jeu, * 
W 


n - 
will ſay a word to you whilſt you are in my company. 
After all, I will fay as 1 did at "ny Jeu ere not 
the look of a thief © 1 

What a happy change in my aan the cart hook 
me terribly, and at every jolt I was obliged to hold 


fevere fatigues, and my acute pains, were ſaved; 

ne and then, if the good carrier ſhould continue his 2 ah 
e- WT t:&tion to me This I ſhould ſoon ſee. z 

: We dined together. The meal was too ſhort." The 
d, Wl more I converſed*with him, the more he infpired me 
ne, vith confidence: and he, for his part, confirmed him- 
zu {elf in the opinion that 7 had' not the look of a thief. This 
de. firange compliment, to which he confined his eulogies, 
ith could not avoid ſtriking me much. At firſt J inter- 
'— WH preted it to ſignify; that the good carrier, fully occu- 
pied with his own ſtation, had the happineſs to know 
int no other enemies; and probably his ſimple and inge- 
me WW nuous mind formed no idea of any other; but I ſoon 
iet. Wi learnt, that the landlord at des Tavernes had dreaded me 
the WI neither as an ariſtocrat, nor as a girondiſt, but concern- 
„Ing himſelf only about his own affairs, he had ſimply | 
he alen me for a thief. This was the reaſon why his 
ate, Wi viſe made me pay before hand: and when I was 
can I gone to bed, my carrier had inſtinctively perſuaded 
ved Wl the innkeeper he was miſtaken ; who otherwiſe, per- 
x 128 haps, would have had me arreſted. My painful journeys 

| VP WY firough bad roads, and in ſuch ſtormy weather, had ſo 
| 1 altered my appearance; and I arrived at the inn at fo 
* 


faft with both hands, to keep myſelf from being thrown 


off: yet my leg was reſted ; my copious fweats, my 


late an hour; that the ſuſpicion was not very ſtrange. 
However, my honeſt man did not repent of having taken 


up 


3 


< wa I 


up e ; and he often creed. that I had not 


the look of a thief, | 

8 tk the contrary,” ſaid I, 15 15 am Ae ſworn 
enemy.“ We came to an explanation. I went on; 
60 The thieves are the maratiſts; the fellows who guil- 


lotine tradeſmen to get poſſeſſion of their effects; and 


who ruin trade by the law of the maximum, -equally 
pernicious and incapable of being carried into exe- 
cution, being in fact nothing more than a permiſſion 
given to robbers to pillage warehouſes. —< Bravo!“ 
cried the carrier, giving me a hearty ſlap on the back. 


I continued. © I am a tradeſman of Bourdeaux. I openly 


oppoſed the thieyes : I called them publicly by their 
true name: I perſuaded a number of my comrades to 
make war with them: we combated them for a long 


time, and with ardour : at length they conquered; 


they want to get my head; and I am endeavouring to 
eſcape them.“ “ Your health,” cried he, touching 
my glaſs with his. He did not drink, he threw the 


wine down his throat. He leaped for] joy. « Raſcal! 


Raſcals !” he exclaimed, © A parcel of vagabonds, 
who never did any thing in their lives, and conſume 
the property of thoſe that work. Did they not put 
my beſt horſe into requiſition, as they called it ? And 


did they not load the poor beaſt ſo unmercifully, that he 


fell ſick and died? He coſt me twenty good guineas: 


And then that divorce ! they have invented that, to 


put my wife into requiſition too. Shall any body roh 
me of my wife? We will ſee that. Aye, aye: Idid 


well, to take your part. You ſhall come along with 
me. I am known all along this road. In my com- 


pany nobody will ſay a word to you. Aye, ae: 
| 5 7 " "I a 


4 75 ) 


1 a well enough, you had not the Took of a 
thief.” 

To confirm him the more in his opinion, _ n our 
ſhot ; and, requeſting him in future to take upon him- 
{elf to diſcharge our reckonings, I forced him to accept 
of an aſſignat of fifty livres (21. 15. 8d.) ; which he did 
not put into his pocket- book, without telling me again 


of his loſs, of his wife, and his God, and repeating four 


or five times, that I was no thief. 


On my account he would not ſleep at Thiviers, the | 


chief Place of a diſtrict, We paſſed it early in the 
morning; and I, ſtretched under the cloth which 
coyered the goods in the cart, was inviſihle. At 
erery inn my conductor was known. The inquiſitive 
zudreſſed all their queſtions to him. He gave out, 


that I was a young man of Libourne, a friend of his, 


and thoroughly ſound, In the villages, and petty towns, 


did not take the unneceſſary precaution of concealing | 


myſelf under the cloth: I paſſed openly, reclining in 
the cart, my leg wrapped up in the carrier's frock, 


appearing fatigued and in pain, yet bold and reſolute. 


Who in ſuch an equipage, and under ſuch an appearance, 
could ſuſpect one of the too famous proſcribed repre- 
ſentatives, purſued throughout all France? I com- 
pletely reſembled a poor volunteer, juſt diſmiſſed from 
the hoſpital, and returning to his own country with a 
furlough. | 

This reſemblance and .my preſence of mind extri- 
cated me from a very dangerous ſituation, towards the 


Cloſe of the third day. It was at Axe, a little town, 


four miles from Limoges. My conductor told me, 


ere was no guard mounted at the place; ſo I had not 
concealed 
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\ coddealigimy ſc wh on a ſudden,” turning the corner 
of a ſtreet, we fell on a poſt lately eſtabliſhed. This time 
it was fine weather, it was broad day-light, the ſentry 
was not aſleep, and, which was ſtill worſe, twenty of 
his comrades, ſitting on the outſide of the guard houſe, 
| _ ſurveyed me attentively. < Citizen, your paſſport 5 
dad the ſentry to me. I, without heſitation, cried, 
lifting up my leg with forne effort: See here, little 
b——3” it was a youth of ſixteen; © go in my place, 
and get yourſelf cut down by the thieves in Vendee: 
then, coming back, paſs every where boldly ; your 
Half-broken leg will ſerve you for a paſſport !”” At 
theſe words the delighted ſans- culottes burſt out in a 
laugh, clapped their hands and cried, © Bravo ! bravo! 
comrade: The little ſoldier, quit#abaſhed, joined in 
the laugh: and my guide, eager to get on, plied his 
whip briſkly. It was the firſt time I had ſeen him whip 
his horſes: of courſe it was the greateſt N of attach. 
ment he could give me. 

The ſame evening we arrived at Limoggs. 507 b0 con- lit 
ductor knowing, that I muſt not alight at the inn, took I be 

me to his own ale. I could not remain there without 
danger, as it was open to all comers ; though I was Wl ip 
placed in a back room, where was a good bed, which I be 
ſeldom quitted, except ro bathe my leg in a pail " Ot 
warm water, which was brought me ten times a day. 50. 
Thus two days paſſed on: the wife attentive to the re- ſo 
eſtabliſhment of my health, and the huſband ſeeking WM en. 
tor ſome honeſt lad, to convey me farther on my journey. W nc 
How thankful was I not then to Providence, which JW unc 
ſeemed to have tied my legs, for the purpoſe of throw- IM be 
ing me into the arms of ſuch an excellent protector! la 
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At the cloſe of the third day, my conductor was not 
returned home at his uſual hour: when his wife came 
on a ſudden to tell me with a myſterious air, that her 
huſband had ordered her to conduct me immediately to 
the inn in the ſuburb, where I ſhould find ſome carriers, 
who would conyey me to Orleans. No, no,” faid I, 
« you are miſtaken: carriers do nor ſet out at this time 
of night : and it is not to the inn in the ſuburb I am 
to go. At the end of the ſuburb there is a guard- 
houſe, which I muſt avoid; as my worthy friend has 


already told me: Through this difficulty he will 


guide me himſelf: he has given me his word to do 
ſo: I depend upon it; and I am ſure he will not 
forfeit it:“ At this the woman fell a weeping ; con- 
ſeſſed, that ſhe began to be alarmed ; and intreated me 
not to vex her huſband, by relating to him the 71zle trick 
ſhe had n to get me out of the houſe in his ab- 
ſence. 


Little a: poor woman! be it ſo: yet; kad 1 


liſtened to you, I ſhould have vere caſt away in the 
harbour's mouth. 
Almoſt immediately her huſband e His eyes 
ſparkled: never had I ſeen his countenance ſo animated; 
he would have ſpoken, yet he could not. At laſt he 
capped both his hands off my ſhoulders, thruſt his 
rough beard againſt my cheek, and, ſqueezing my hand 
lo lard that the blood was ready to ſtart from my fingers 
ends, exclaimed - © it is done: you will ſet out to- 
morrow: an honeſt lad will trundle you to Paris: he 
underſtands you are contraband goods, and that it will 
be neceſſary to ſmuggle 85 along the road. How 


ppy I am!” 
MN | Good 
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Good man! how much more happy would he have 
been, had he known what I really was! But to have 
entruſted this to him, would have been entruſting i? to 
his wife, for whom he had no ſecret : and in the mortal | 
fear this would have excited, it is eaſy to conceive, hoy | 
many other little tricks ſhe would have invented. No. | 
” 4 doubt her head would have turned, and the next day, | 
— before I had travelled twenty miles, her huſband, the 
honeſt lad, and myſelf, would have been ruined. With 


A 


* 


regret I found myſelf obliged to conceal ſomething from 
this worthy friend. Wc 
He called me before two in the morning; that we q 
might have time to drink our bottle a piece, make a good F 


cut in the black pudding, and ſwallow a drop or two of 2 
| ftrong coffee after all, to promote digeſtion. Could] t 
| | refuſe this early repaſt, to which I was ſo heartily i in- [ 
4 vited? Then it gave him ſuch pleaſure to drink his e 
glaſs with me! Yet I perceived his joy was not wholly 
unmingled with ſorrow. It could not be regret at par- f 
ing with me merely, for thus he became my deliverer. a] 
At length I diſcovered, that his wife, whoſe fears had Wl n 
increaſed, dared not venture to ſtay in the houle fi 
that night. © I am very much vexed at it:“ ſaid he: vi 
« for as ſoon as I have ſet you on your way, I muſt de- - 
part myſelf. _ I am going to Perigueux : the journey {Wl hi 
will take me ſome Angs : and then one is ſo deſirous of af 
having a little chat with one's wife. I am perſuaded 
he adored her as much as on his wedding- day. Hoy- hi 
ever,” continued he, © that muſt be deferred: I hal I t 
ſee my. wife again; but I may not again meet with an Nat 
opportunity of ſaving the life of an honeſt man. 8a 


Io I know not whether the reader will be as much moved d 
| | - 
| 15 as 
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fis was: J 1 liſtened to him, I admired him in Ae 
and my eyes ſwam in tears. 


When we had eaten heartily, and . our » Bl 20d Ve 
ſet off: but I was firſt of all forced to ſuffer him to ſtuff 
my pockets with bread, and meat, and fruit, and cheſ- 


nuts: he preſented me too with a pair of worſted gloves, | 


and a cotton night-cap, which I accepted with great 
pleaſure, 'and which I ſtill preſerve, 

At the firſt dawn of day, we made a pretty Fes cir- 
cuit, by which means we avoided the guard-houſe, and 
all the out- poſts. A mile on the high road we came to 


an ale houſe, where my new guide waited for me. 


After my good friend had delivered me into his charge, 
and a hundred times repeated his recommendations, he 
embraced me, and even wept. I too wept: but how 
ſweet are the tears of gratitude At W we * 
each other adieu. 


Adieu, worthy, humane, and generous ping good | 


fans-culette, ſuch as they ought to be, and ſuch as they 
all would be, did not villains labour to pervert their 
minds. He muſt be perſecuted. in my fad. country, 
ſince his ſimple and ruſtic heart is endued with all the 
virtues, which the ſublimeſt philoſophy ſeldom attains, 
—He muſt be perſecuted! —O God, God of juſtice, let 
him at leaſt find in his misfortunes. all the ſuccour he 
afforded me! 

My new. guide anſwered the character given me of 
him by my former one: an honeſt lad, poſſeſſed of cou- 
rage, and well diſpoſed towards me. But a ſingle glance 
at his vehicle, very different from that of my carrier, 
gave me to perceive, that I ſhould often be in a- very 
dangerous ſituation with him, and almoſt always in a 

N 2 u 
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— ſeven of very diſcordant diſpoſitions, 


would be demanded, I was to lie ſtretched at full length 6 


travellers, ſo that I had there particularly to dread meet- 


of thoſe travellers in poſt-chaiſes, to moſt of whom, 


. 
delicate one. In the firſt place his carriage was weighty 
and heavy laden, ſo that we could not travel with much 
ſpeed: in the next place, I had ſeven companions of 
my journey; and what companions ! they were 


agreeing only in one point: they gloried in being jaco- 
bins, and were not a little jacobinized, 

Such were the travellers, expected, ſolely from the 
defire of doing an action gratifying to their conductor, 
to keep my ſecret throughout the whole journey, and 
even to run ſome riſk themſelves for me on many occa- 
fions: At the entrance of a town, at every guard- 
houſe; at every poſt, at every place where paſſports 


in the bottogn of the caravan, half my body covered 1 
with the clothes, the great coats, and even the bodies, . 


of theſe hearty mountaineers, and the other half con- 0 
cealed under the petticoats of their maratiſt wives.— | 
Thus it was intended to paſs me every where: there 


was no other method. 
Put yourſelf in my place for a moment, you will con- 
ceive all the tickliſhneſs of my ſituation. Firſt, there 


were circumſtances to me very dangerous, under which * 


I muſt aſſume to my comrades the appearance of a man 


6 

who feared nothing. For inſtance, as ſoon as the paſſ- A 
ne 

ports had been ſeen at any place, I was ſuppoſed to be an 


out of danger: the inn at which we ſtopped to dine, and 
more eſpecially where we ſlept, was uſually the beſt in 
the town; of courſe it was the moſt frequented by 


ing with ſome deputy, ſome commiſſioner, or ſome one 


being 


s 


2 


1 
being people employed by government, I was well 
known, In ſuch places, however, I was forced to pre- 
ſerve an appearance of tranquillity : for if I had ſuffered 
the leaſt of my thouſand apprehenſions to tranſpire, it 
would have been whiſpered : : © this man is well known! 
is he an emigrant? is he a perſon of conſequence ?”? 


and ſoon it would have been ſaid aloud, without reſerve: 
[was forced, therefore, never to take any other precau- 
tions, or teſtify other fears, than thoſe of .an obſcure 


deſerter, as I was ſuppoſed to be nothing elſe. Woe 


had betided me, if my companions had conjectured who 


was: ſome would haye trembled with affright ; others 
would have been ready to pull out my eyes; and I know 
not whether our conductor would have dared to remain 
firm, notwithſtanding the temptation of the reward I 
had promiſed him, the 'recommendation of my good 
friend, who was his alſo, and his hatred to the tyrants of 
the 18 

In the next place, = the lttle factions, which di 
vided our company, I muſt conſtantly avoid ſiding with 
any party: it was my buſineſs, neither to eſpouſe nor 
to diſpleaſe any one, but to be civil to all, and gently 
make my way amongſt them. Nay more; I muſt en- 
deavour, by art more profound than that of the moſt 
experienced coquette, to gain the good will of every 
one, and make all their hearts mine. I had not to dread 
an enemy merely : one indifferent perſon was ſufficient 
to ruin me. My ſafety required, therefore, that each 
of theſe diſcordant-originals ſhould feel intereſted i in my 
behalf. - : 

Each did ; and ſoon, , At ſupper I held out glaſs in. 
hand with the cavalier ; with With — 
They were all delighted with me by the ſecond day. 

N 3 Theſe 
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' Theſe minutiz may be forgiven me, ſince never waz 
man in a ſimilar ſituation, and henceforward the Darra- 
tion of events will proceed with rapidity. 

During the firſt two days every thing went on well: 
no one gave himfelf any concern about us. In the 
middle of the third the miſadventure of: Aixe was re- 
newed. I think it was at Bois-Remont; a paltry ham- 
let, compoſed of five or ſix cottages. Who could ſuſ- 
pect a ſentry there? a 

There had been a froſt, and it was very cold : to warm 
myſelf, I had alighted, and was walking with the cava- 
lier, On a ſudden a ſentry appeared, I went up to 
him with © what are you doing there comrade ? You 
do not ſeem to ſweat.” He laughed, © If you would 
have me be a little hotter,” anſwered he, you have only 
to fetch me a glaſs of wine.“ With all my heart: I 
will go for one.“ I did not carry him a glaſs myſelf; 
but I ſent him one. In the mean time he looked over 
the. other paſſports, and never thought of mine. 

«Why is there a ſenery in this hamlet ?”* ſaid I to the 
- poſtmaſter, who kept an' alehouſe, which he dignified 
with the appellation of an inn, He anſwered, that the 
vendeans increaſed much in number, and, advancing 
in that direction, obliged them to be on the watch; 6 
that, for the ſpace of ſixty miles, we ſhould find a guard 
in every place we paſſed through, This made our 
carrier look grave. Beyond Limoges, he had reckoned 
only on being ſearched once at Chateau-Roux, and four 
or five times between Orleans and Paris, which was 4 
very ſuſpicious road. Thus he found it would be more 
difficult than he expected, to run his contraband goods, 


On vals 5 occaſion 1 diſcovered, that, beſide being 5 po 
ſeſſe 


/ 
/ 
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feed of great courage, my man had more penetration 1 
„and addreſs, than could be expected from his condition. 1 
« You manage very well with thoſe folks,” ſaid he to "8 i. 
1 me in a whiſper, pointing to the reſt of the paſſengers; Wh 
1 « Go on in the fame way with them, and do not be > | 4 1 [ 
. afraid of my flinching. Were you the devil himſelf,” 1 1 
5 and he ſqueezed my hand, *< Iwould carry you through.” HH 
bon this I thanked. hirh, and faid; that as his difficulty i l i 
was doubled, I would double his reward. For that = 7. 
m as you pleaſe :” replied he: you are an honeſt man, 4 10 i 
1. and Iam glad of it: but do not diftrefs yourſelf; we Hy 5 4 th N 
0 meer again, and then we ſhall fee,” “ wh | 
U The next evening we were ſtopped at the entrance of ; | an . 
d Argento : but the carriage was not ſearched, the officer 1 j 
ly contented himſelf with looking at the papers which | 14 C 
[ were produced ; whilſt I, to prevent being called upon, 111 
f; lay hid under a- heap of clothes and petticoats. I dic 1 
er not pecp out from under them, till we arrived at the 1 
inn. There we found every one in the houſe full of the 1 
ne news of the afternoon, which they related to us, with- "V7 
4 MW out much preſſing. Two volunteers had been diſco- 1 
he vered, about midnight, in a by-road, near Dufay, whoſe 8 | 
ns ble paſſport was a permiſſion, which appeared not alto- 1 
0 gether according to form. They were kept under con- 1 


rd fnement till day, when twelve national guards took 
ur charge of them, to bring them to Argenton, that they 
ed might be more cloſely examined. A little diftance from 
ur W the town, one of them made an excuſe to retire for a 
$4 tew yards, which he was allowed to do. Being on the 
re bank of the river, he took a glance at it's depth, threw 
&, knife to his comrade, bidding him endeavour to make 
of- ef of it, and leaped in. They in vain attempted to 
ſed N 4 fave 
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ſave him, and had been ſeeking him in the water for 
two hours. His companion was thrown into priſon in 
the town. This tale made me tremble. I knew, that 
Guadet and Salle had long entertained the raſh project 
of traverſing all France with a permiſſion, which they 
had forged, as being ſoldiers going to join the army of 
the north, On their arrival at the frontiers, they would 
have proceeded through the Netherlands to Amſterdam, 
there to take ſhip. for America, Alarmed for my 
friends, I inquired what kind of men the volunteers - 
were: and the deſcriptions given were nearly ſuch as I 
feared. Alas ! was it really Salle, who ſighed in priſon 
near me? and had my beloved Guadet found his grave | 
in the waters of the Creuſe? Never ſince that rime have | 
Theard any news of them“. 
Afflicted wich this new ſubject o diſquietude, I was [ 
notwithſtanding obliged. to affect a degree of joy. At 1 
ſupper, the appetites of my companions made them fo t 
eager, that they did not perceive I could not eat; but : 
the cavalier ſoon diſcoyered I could not drink, He a 
had already begun to hob-and-nob with me: imagine a 
£ 


what I ſuffered, / 4 

The next day we had Ti riſk. at 8 i 
which was the chief town of the department. The paſl- 

ports were ſedulouſly examined: then one of the jaco- * 

bins on guard raiſed himſelf up, I will not fay at the d 

door, but 0 entrance of our caravan, to be convin- , 1 

| / i 

At preſent 1 am too well 3 It was not in the waters of „ A 

the Creuſe, that they periſhed, but in Bourdeaux ; in that very 0: 


thy, which their bravery had defended, and their talents honoured: 
Unfortunate eity ! when wilt thou ere& ſtatues to W in the 


place where thou ſaweſt their ſcaffolds? ; al 
8 ce 13 
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ced, that there were actually no more than ſix paſſen- 
gers; for fear ſome girondine ſhould eſcape them: ſuch were 
his words. Fortunately all our precautions had been 
taken: coats, cloaks, petticoats, ſtraw, bandboxes, 
bundles, men, women, and children, hid me, covered 
me, ſtifled me: I did not ſtir, I did not breathe, but 
my heart palpitated ſtrongly, At length our inquiſitor 
left us with a look of diffatisfaCtion : and indeed he had 
ſome reaſon to be diſſatisfied, as, notwithſtanding all 
his vigilance, he permitted a girondine of the deepeſt 
dye to eſcape. | 
It was decreed, that in this ſame town of Chiteny- 
Roux, I ſhoyld begin to experience trials of another 
kind. In Gironde I was informed of the event of 
the roth of brumaire [october 31]; namely, the ju- 
| fidical aſſaſſination of our twenty-one. unfortunate 
friends, moſt of whom were amongſt the founders of 
the republic; others remained, who might have eſcaped: 
at leaſt I was ſtill willing to hope it. This evening 
at Chiteau-Roux, a man fat down at our table. He _ 
aſked for news, Madam Roland has juſt been 
/ guillotined; “ ſaid he, What a blow for me! I bore 
it as well as I could, | 
The pariſians, then, had ſuffered that Courageous 
woman too, who alone, in the beginning of ſeptember, 
dared to undertake their defence, and thunder againſt 
de aſſaſſins with her immortal pen, to periſh on the 
7 ſcaffold! however, her laſt words were preſerved. 
Aſter having heard her ſentence, ſhe ſaid to the villains 
of the revolutionary tribunal ; © You deem me 1 
to ſhare the fate of the great men, whom you have 
aſſaſſinated. I will endeayour to carry with me to / 
the 5 


! 
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che feaffold the courage which they diſplayed. As they 


| dragged! her to it on a vile lledge, the mob, ſtruck with 
1 Pity, or with admiration, but torpid through fear, was 


filent. Here and there only, a few hired: wretches, 


; 

/ planted for the purpoſe, cried out, * ro the guillotine 
; P p p Su 

5 with her!“ She, with gentleneſs, mixed with magnani- 
mity, replied: Lam going to it: ſoon I ſhall arrive: 


; but they, who fend me thither, will not be long ere 


| they follow me. Igo innocent: they will go Sutley: yet 
vou, who applaud my fate, will equally applaud their's.“ 


or rather of her glory, one citizen Lamarche, a feeble- 
minded man. By the fide of a woman, who ſmiled at 
the approach of death, he was deprefled with ſorrow. 
She ſupported him; ſhe conſoled him; and, at the 
foot of the ſcroll, with 'a laſt attention, worthy of 
her great ſoul, ſhe faid to him: go firſt: let me ſpare 
you at leaft the pangs of feeing my blood 
Thus 1 learnt ſhe was no more. That woman, whoſe 
leaſt merit was that of uniting in herſelf all the graces, 
all the charms, all the virtues of her ſex ; that woman, 
| whoſe rare talents and maſculine virtues would have 
honoured the greateſt men, was no more. My Lo- 
doiſlka had loft the friend of her choice, her intimate and 
worthy friend. She had momentarily embelliſhed her 
country, and ſought to emancipate it from it's chains, 
only to be a Wiking 2 of the blindneſs or ingra- 
titude of mankind.——She was no more !——yet I 
was forced to vieferve a countenance unmoved, when 1 
keard the dreadful news. To preſerve a countenance 
unmoved, do 1 ſay * ? it was requiſite, that Ifhould ſhare 


the cruel j joy of my miu companions: yet J felt 
] pol 


They had given her, as a companion of her misfortune, 


th 


( 7 ) 
poſſeſſed not the ferocious courage. At Her revered 
name, my mouth murmured forth 2 few words of eu- 
logy and pity. It was enough to Fora from tears. 
Good god! what torture . 

The nearer we approached Paris, the more people 
we met coming from it. On this account my ſituation 
became more perilous ; - and it became {till more pain- 
ful. Searches to go tl through two or three times a day, 
and the more imminent danger of being recogniſed, 
formed the leaſt of my ills. The news related to us 
filled my mind with deſpair. Two days after, at Vier- 
zou, Iheard of the death of Cufſy ; who had been im- 
molated in Gironde. The next day, at Salbris, T was 
informed, that Manuel and Kerſainf were murdered at 
Paris. In two days more, not far from Feriè- Lovendal, 
the fate of Roland was told me. At the news of his 
pie s death, he was unable longer to ſupport the bur- 
den of life. That nothing might lead to a diſcovery of 
| the friend, who had given Try an aſylum, he had gone 
| Into the high road to Rouen, and there ſtabbed himſelf 
Amongſt other papers, one was found about him with 
the following words: © paſſenger, reſpect the remains 

Hof a virtuous man.” I ge 

The tragical end of Lidon e to be related by 
itſelf. He was eſcaping from Gironde, towards Brives, 
the place of his birth, Soon, unable to walk farther, 
he wrote to @ friend, to ſend him a horſe, This wretch 
was become a maratiſt ; and certainly he ſhowed kimſelf 
deſerving never to be otherwiſe. Monſter ! he carried 
the letter of the too confiding Lidon to the committee 
of ſuperintendance of lis commune, of which he was 
the chief; and inſtead of a horſe, he ſent him two bri- 
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gades of gendarmes. Lidon defended himſelf to the 
hiſt : after having flain cane of his antagoniſts, he ſlew 
5 

Such were the daily a 85 to which I was 3 to 
liſten, without changing countenance. No one but he, 
who has experienced a ſimilar puniſhment, can form a 
uſt idea of it. O Lodoiſka! had it not been for the 
remembrance of thy love, what could have reſtrained 

me from putting a period to my tortures ? Yet when I 
| Mmothered within my boſom ſo many griefs, on the hope 
of reaching thee, who could aſſure me, that all my 
pains were not fruitleſs ? Had it been poſſible for thee 
to have procured entrance into that Paris, towards 
which I lowly advanced, through ſo many ſufferings ? and 


even ſuppoſing thee to have arrived there, would not the 


unrelenting enemies of all talents and all virtues purſued 
thee, ſought thee, diſcovered thee? Heavens! per- 
haps' they had already ſent chee to the grave, along 
with citizen Roland! 

For ſome days my imagination could not diſpel the 


dreadful idea. I was of all men the moſt tortured, the 


moſt impatient, the moſt tired of the burden of life, 
Perhaps even this was another kindneſs of providence. 
Perhaps, through the immenſity of danger, I had yet to 
wade through, before I could arrive in my natal city, 
it was good that death, which was about to preſs me ſo 
cloſely, always at hand, always imminent, ſhould appear 
to me a bleſſing, 

I had juſt entered the department, where a whole 
people, free in it's choice, had elected me it's repre- 


ſentative: the arduous duties it impoſed on me I had 


fulfilled * with ſome courage: yet I arrived in it 
a ſu- 


<0 — © — «a 


2 


„ | 

2 fugitive, diſguiſed, proſcribed, happy if it would 
permit me to paſs undiſturbed. Orleans, it's chief town, 
had long been the abode of my moſt implacable ene- 
mies. Theſe villains, bought by the foreign faction,' a 
long time without bread, and without reſource, though 
now inveſted with power, and wallowing in wealth, yet 
{till covered with contempt, with hatred, and with 
ouilt, knew me well; for, a few days previous to the 


51ſt of may, they had heard me deliver my opinion for 


the laſt time in the aſſembly, which then retained ar 
leaſt a ſhadow of liberty. They had ſeen me in the na- 
tional tribune, when thundering forth againſt them, and 
againſt their crimes. Should one of them catch the 
ſlighteſt glimpſe of me, I was known: were I known, 
I had not twenty-four hours to live. 

The gates of the city were kept ſhut, as a meaſure of 
general ſafety. In conſequence of a ſearch made the 
preceding night, forty freſh companions in misfortune 


had been added to the five hundred already reſerved for 


the ſcaffold. Theſe, too, were Jouvetines, and deemed 
worthy of the ſpeedieſt death. Thus in this difficult 
ftrait, through which I was forced to paſs, my name 


alone was ſufficient to bring death upon any, who were 


ſuſpected of attachment to it. 
After we had gone through the uſual examination, to 
the danger of which I was now inured, we were per- 


mitted to enter the city, I burnt with impatience to get 


out of it; but the unlucky, carrier had parcels to deli- 
ver, and parcels to take up. Four hours we remained 
with impunity in this place, where I could not without 
raſhneſs ſtay ten minutes. 


At length we departed. We v were paſſing the bar- 
rier 


es) 
rier of the bridge, when we were ſtopped. Our pail. 
| ports have been ſeen :” ſaid the cavalier. © That is not 7 
= the point in queſtion :” ſaid the officer on guard: * let 
1 every one alight. “ For what ?” aſked the tradeſ- 
man's wife. Let every one alight :'* N be, i 
a more imperious tone. 5 
The order muſt be obeyed. | The men fetthe. exam- f 
ple. This is not enough :” cried the officer : © the l 
women mult alight too; there are men, who can eaſily i 
put on women's clothes. I aſſure you their. paſſ- 1 
ports have been ſeen every where, and are perfectly ac- 0 
cording to form ;” ſaid the carrier: but the poor fel. 1 
low's voice was already changed. How [I pitied him! r 
how I reproached myſelf, for having brought him into 
this ſcrape. The officer replied : © who ſays any thing 
to you about paſſports ? ? I do not want paſſports : mu 
, fee faces. We know, what you do not. And for the third 
time he exclaimed, but now in a threatening voice, 
e jet every one alight.” To this, after a moment's 
reflection, he added: © let nobody ſtay up: I give you 
warning, I ſhall look in. You women, there ! you 
women!“ 

For this time I thought my labours would ſoon be at 
an end. Apparently I had been recogniſed ſomewhere: | 

I had been denounced: and no doubt I was expected. Yet 
ſhould I not do well to appear, on account of all theſe 
| honeſt people ? This thought no ſooner entered my head, 
than it vaniſhed : for how would my diſcovering my- 
ſelf benefit them? Would they have been leſs culpable 
in the eyes. of my perſecutors, becauſe they had failed 
1 of conveying me to Paris ? The mee under- 


win 


1 


taking was ſo far advanced, that, even for their Howes 


belly a little ſtraw, and the great coat which the cavalier 


the beſt manner I could, the bundles and band-boxes, 


I gave one ſigh to my country ever dear, one tear to 
my adored wife, one thought to that providence which 
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I ought patiently to await the end. 

The women, who alighted, in carrying away vide 
uſeful petticoats, had left half my body uncovered. 
Quickly, but without noiſe, I threw over my legs and 


left behind... I then pulled over my head and breaſt, in 


under which they had before been buried. That done, 
I quietly drew my piſtol out of my boſom, where I 
conſtantly kept it, and placed the muzzle in my mouth. 


requites both good and evil, and awaited my laſt mo- 
ment. O how ſlow was it's : + how long did 
a moment then appear ! | 
Half a quarter of an hour, to me half an age, pain- 
fully dragged on, whilſt the cruel inquiſitor ſcrupulouſly 
examined every countenance. At length he cried: © is 
there nobody elſe in the carriage ?” and ſaying it jumped 
in. T heard, I felt him enter. One of his feet reſted 
on one of my thighs. His hands tumbled over the 
large packages heaped behind the back-ſeat : he ſtruck 
many blows upon the ſeats, at the foot of which I was 
lying amidſt a number of little bundles. Protecting 
God ! his feet could not fee! me, his hands could not 
touch me, his ſcrutinizing eyes paſſed over me, no 
doubt, yet ſaw me not. Had he ſtooped ever 10 little, 
had he tooked upwards from below, had he deranged a 
few ſtraws, or lifted up a flap of the great coat, all 
would have been over with me, my piſtol would have 
re 5 been 


F 
been diſcharged, I ſhould have left Lodoiſka and my 


country, and plunged into the gulph of eternity. 
« Faith, we had a charming eſcape !” ſaid the car- 


rier to me, yet pale and faint, though we had left the 


bridge a quarter of an hour. The cavalier, whoſe 
voice faltered too, aſked me why I did not ſhow my- 
ſelf, as it. was not to have paſſports examined. [ 


"anſwered, that an indiſtinct ſound had ſtruck my ears; 


but, my head being buried in the bundles, I had not 


clearly underſtood what was faid. The reader will per- 
ceive, this falſehood was neceſſary : as it would have 


appeared very ſingular, that I ſhould knowingly have 


refuſed to let my face be ſeen; for I could not pretend 


to ſuppoſe, that a particular deſcription had been ſent 
thither of me, a ſimple deſerter, and that the ſearch 
after ſuch a poor fellow could have been fo very im- 


portant. It was at the ſame time above all things ne- 
ceſſary for me, to avoid the ſuſpicion of my compa- 


nions. 


At Thoury I was on thay point of quitting then! Long | 
I heſitated, whether I ſhould not turn off to the right, 


and go through Pithiviers to Nemours ; to which place 
Lodoiſka might have retired, and where I imagined I 
ſhould ſtill find a number of friends. I did not, how- 


ever; prevented by my good genius: for I hade ſince 


learnt, that ſome of my unfortunate friends were impri- 
ſoned, and the reſt had fled. The terrible ſpirit of ma- 
ratiſm had gained over, in it's own way, fifteen or 


twenty turbulent perſons, in that little town, in which 


I had long ſeen the beſt diſpoſitions prevail. There, 
as elſewhere, that band reigned * terrour, As I had 


forme rly 
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formerly made ſome ſtay in that pleaſant ſpot, many of 
it's tyrants were perfectly acquainted with my perſon; 
and had I appeared there, I ſhould certainly have been 
td | 

How near being ſo was I not at Elainpes? In the 
firſt place, the ſearch was ſtrict: leſs alarming than that 
at Orleans, but pretty ſimilar to that at Chateau-Roux, 
and more perſevering. As at Chiteau-Roux, an over- 
curious jacobin raiſed himſelf on the ſtep, and thruſt his 
head into the carriage. In this attitude he read the paſſ- 
ports: after which, looking round, and reckoning on 
his fingers, he was a long while ſatisfying himſelf, that 
there were as many paſſports as paſſengers. Then, 
| after he had counted the number over two or three 
times, he aſked, whether there were no one elſe : but 
great care was taken not to tell him, that one thin per- 
ſon, who would have given a great deal to have been 
ſtill chinner, was almoſt ſtifled under thoſe whom he 
had reckoned, that his legs and thighs were trodden 
upon by, two women, whilſt his breaſt was weighed 
down 7 a little girl, and his head cruſhed by a ſol- 
dier's knapſack, He was not told it, yet he might have 
perceived it, for he many times put his hand on the 
knapſack, to preſerve his balance. 

We paſſed at length: but in the town we 79 5 4 
conſiderable ſtir. The principal ſtreet was full of ſol- 
diers : the drums beat a march: a perſon on horſeback, 
who had juſt received the homages of the municipality, 
was paſſing the ranks, while the troops ſaluted him. 
To add to our diſgrace, a ſignal was made the carrier to 
ſtop, till the certmony was finiſhed ;. and the wife of the 


cavalier, curious in extreme, perſiſted in keeping our 
O curtains 
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curtains open. I ſat as ſnugly as I could, to avoid the 
eyes of the multitude, in which one ſingle man was ſufh- 
cient to effect my deſtruction. 

In the mean time our conductor had 1 the 
occaſion of the buſtle. It was a commiſſioner, belong- 
ing to the mountain, who had reſided ſome time in this 
town, the chief of the diſtrict, and was going this even- 
ing to Arpajon, in order to reach Paris the next day. 
The commune would not ſuffer him to depart, without 
paying him ſome mark of attachment. They hoped to 
keep him a few hours longer, as probably he would not 
refuſe to take a parting bottle or two with the jacobins 
of the town. And this jacobin, who was he? — 

An exterminator, and one of the moſt daſtardly, | 
moſt cruel, moſt furious, in the whole mountain: of 
courſe one of my mortal enemies. It was ! 
Thus fix months after we had ſitten together in the 
aſſembly, — and I met in the ſame town, in the 
ſame ſpot, and almoſt, I may ſay, face to face. Yet 
. what a contraſt! I, for having voluntarily ſacrificed per- 


oo, haps ſome talents, all my ſimple pleaſures, all my fa- 


vourite occupations, all my fondeſt attachments, my 
relations, my friends, and even my beloved Lodoiſka, 
to promote the happineſs of mankind, found myſelf a | 
fugitive, in the garb of poverty, reduced to the humi- 
liation of the meaneſt expedients, and threatened with 
the death of a criminal : whilſt he, baſe, ignorant, cor- 
rupt, cowardly ambitious, like all the reſt of his deſpi- 
cable faction, ſaw himſelf ſurrounded with honours, re- 
garded with reſpect, and enjoying every token of the 
love of his conſtituents. Senſeleſs, wretched people: 


Had that knave, ns by the genius of malevo- 
lence, 


A 
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lence, advanced two ſteps nearer to that open caravan, 
from which I heard the noiſe of his march, what a prey 
would he have taken ! what an agreeable preſent for the 

kings abroad, and the kings of the mountain! f 
On this occaſion I diſcovered, that my conductor 
5 received a ſtrong impreſſion from the adventure at Or- 
leans, which he till retained ; and that, if he did not 
ä think himſelf certain, he had a violent ſuſpicion, of my 


i being a perſon of ſome conſequence. When the whole 

) proceſſion had gone by, he ſaid, fixing his eyes on me | 
, with a very ſignificant look, © here is a fine hurly-burly, 1 
) ſhall we go on farther ?”” On account of my compa- | i | 
nions, I aſſected indifference, and anſwered careleſsly: x 
« there is certainly a great number of people; they will [| 


all dine at the inns to-day ; and perhaps we ſhall get 
nothing to eat at your's. —* That is what I was think- 


- ing,” ſaid he: © you are perfectly right:“ and at the 
b ſame time, notwithſtanding the murmurs of the ſol- 
t dier's wife, who would have had no averſion to diſplay- 


ing her charms in ſuch a crowd, his whip gave the ſignal 
for departure. 


y Thus we went on four miles farther to Etréchi, a 
, lictle village, where nevertheleſs ten other travellers 
a} far down at our table. Some came from Tours, 
- others from Orleans, ſeveral from Toulouſe, and a pa- 
h riſian artileryman from the eaſtern Pyrenees, where 
. he had left an arm. They were all proceeding to Paris, 


i- as we approached which, we met people of all ſorts 
- more frequently, and in greater numbers. Is it cer- 


e tain, that none of them knew me? How came it, that 
| I was not denounced ? It was not thy will, inſcrutable 
— Providence; to what, then, haſt thou reſerved me? 


on 4 I had 
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T had juſt begin eating with a pretty good appetite; | 
when the ſtreet reſounded with the cry of © long hve 
the repreſentative of the people; long live 1 85 
We were in a room up ſtairs, becauſe the 1 were 
full. In them were all the ſans- culottes in the village, fifty 
or ſixty ragamuffins ¶lurons], who waited the arrival of 
their repreſentative, glaſs in hand. Dextrous at ſeizing 
occaſions of the meaneſt ſeduction, he would not fail to 


af pay for'a few hundred bottles as he paſſed, and ſtopping a 


little to take a part. Perhaps, too, like ſome of his 
ſtamp, prompted by an inſtin&ive propenſity to act the 
ſpy, even more than by a deſire of popularity, he would 
ſhow himſelf for a moment at the travellers table. Were 
this the caſe, my plan was formed. I liſtened with 
attention. If T,heard any one coming up with ſome 
buſtle, I would quit the company, under pretence of a 
Preſſing neceſlity, and remain abſent a few minutes.— 
This ſudden ſtep would be attended with ſome danger, 
as it might excite ſuſpicion : of this I was aware, but it 

might not be noticed, and J had no other reſource. 
This time it was a falſe alarm. A ſervant, ſent on 
before, had been taken for the repreſentative. But if 

the courier were gone by, the maſter could not be far 
behind: at leaſt ſo it was firmly believed in the inn, 
and every moment I heard, © there he is ! there he is!” 
You may conceive the agony in which I finiſhed, or 
rather fintſhed not, my dinner, every article of which, 
perhaps very good, appeared to me, from that moment, 
execrable. To my great conſolation, at length it end- 
ed; and a few hours after we entered Arpajon. . 
The innkeeper, though he uſually lodged our con- 
ductor, retuſed to accommodate us. Two diligences 
had 


. „ 
had arrived before us: beſides, the repreſentative of 
the people, and all his retinue, were to ſup and ſleep 
there. It is impoſſible for me to go farther,” whiſ- 
pered our conductor to me with a ſorrowful look : © it 
is night; Lonjumeau is fix miles off; and one of my 
horſes is lame. I will go and try the other inns.” __ 

They were. all full, © Tam going to inſiſt on being 
received here: ſaid he to me: They muſt find 
me lodgings; they are obliged to do ſo. But Iam 
perplexed on your account!” Then looking at me 
ſtedfaſtly he went on: © this deputy knows you, 
perhaps ?—* Very probably: at leaſt I am fure he has 
often reviewed the battalion in which I was.” —< Aye, 
aye:“ replied he, ſhaking his head: © I underſtand 
you.” Then, conſidering a moment, he added; 
« You have done many things of late, I believe, which 
you are not uſed to: could not you ſleep to-night 
upon ſtraw, in the ſtable: PP —< A good thought 
yet would it not look ſuſpicious What would the 
reſt of the company think of it? no: do you go to 
the inn-keeper, ks upon him to take us in, and 
leave the reſt to me. 

He could not avoid conſenting to admit us : On it was 
not without warning, that we ſhould certainly be awaked _ 
before midnight, and muſt then give up our beds, 
Supper we ſhould have immediately, at the common 
table with all the travellers. Here again we had per- 
ſons from Orleans and Tours, - reinforced with others 
from Anjou and Poitou, and three pariſians. Theſe 
were far too many. Immediately I was ſeized with a 
violent head-ach : notwithſtanding my bad dinner, I 

O 1 con- 
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contented myſelf with a chop, which was ſoon dreſſed; 
and then went and choſe a ſorry room neareſt the fky, 


and of all the bad beds the worſt; ſatisfied, that the 


repreſentative of the people and his retinue would 
diſturb every perſon in the houſe, before they would 


me. Tired and ill as I am,” faid I to the ſervant, 
I had rather ſleep as well as I can on this miſerable 


bed, than be obliged to riſe again in a couple of 


hours, and ſpend the remainder of the night in my 


clothes,” The maid thought I acted very wiſely ; and 
my uneaſy conductor, who was attentive to all my 
ſteps, ſqueezed my hand, and faid: It is a pleaſure 
to ſerve a man, who has his wits about him like you.” 
Wearied with the alarms of the day, I diſcourſed very 


| learnedly with my Boßſter on the troubles of life, and 


the comforts of death. The latter were within my 


1 power; for J had ſatisfied myſelf, that my opium was 


fafe, and my piſtol in good order. Thus reſigned, I 
flept ſoundly. When I awoke, I did not inquire, whe- 
ther the repreſentative of the people and his retinue 
were arrived. Day had not broken when we ſet out, 


and at that time my enemy ſurely would not think of 


quitting his bed, 
At Lonjumeau, violently jacobinical, we underwent 


an examination more threatening than that of Etampes. 
The event however, was the ſame : the ſame malignance 
and blindneſs on one part; the ſame boldneſs and ſuc- 


ceſs on the other. Our dinner, at the Croix de-Berncis, 
gave me great uneaſineſs. There was a large company 


at table: one of the gueſts, who had looked at me very 
much, faid to the landlord, I know not on what occaſion, 


in 
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in a voice that appeared to me affected, © Do you take 


me for a romancer“? 1 do not deal in romances, 


for my part.” This he repeated ſeveral times. Did 


he intend to allude to Faublas 17 Whatever was his 
/ meaning, he whiſpered à few words in the ear to a 


friend, who the moment after began to hum the burden 


of one of my well-known romances : 

Eo Eft-ce crainte, efi-ce indifference 2 

c Je voudrois bien le deviner J. 
Could this be nothing more than the wort of chance? 
However, if theſe two men knew who I was, I had no 
great reaſon to be alarmed. An enemy would not have 


given me to underſtand by pleaſantries, that he had 


diſcovered me. Thus, my courage revived by my re- 
fleftions, I ventured towards Paris. | 

We dreaded the ſearch at the barriers, and took a num- 
ber of uſeleſs precautions againſt it, for we were ſuffered 
to paſs without a ſingle word. In Enfer ſtreet I thanked 
my fellow-travellers a thouſand times, and under the 
walls of the Chartreux, a place little frequented, I 
alighted. © Honeſt man,” ſaid I to my conductor, 
you have run ſome riſk ; but between God and our- 
ſelves, I aſſure you, you have performed a good 
action. Why am I not able to reward you as | wiſh !?? 


gave him the hundred livres (4. 35. 44.) in aſſignats, 


which I had left, and which I had promiſed him; and 
I added to them a gold watch worth fix times as much, 
ſaying, I would not forget him, when we met again, if 


The french word, romancier, ſignifies a writer of romances. T. 


A romance written by Louvet. T. 
3 © Is it fear, or is it indifference ? Would I could tell.“ 


e ever 
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ever it were poſſible. For your ſake Iwiſk it may,” 
ſaid he, © not for my own; and had you given me no- 
thing, I ſhould have been ſatisfied.” He ſqueezed 
my hand, and would have embraced me, but I made 
him a ſign, that it would not be prudent, and walked . 
AWAY. 5 7 


A tavern was near, at which I remained, whilſt the 
cavalier went to procure me a hackney coach. He 
ſoon returned with one, and I ſtepped into it. Thus was 
I, alone, in broad day, at two o' clock in the afternoon of 
the 6th of december, going from one extremity to the 
other of that ungrateful city, in which I had ſo many 
feeble partizans, and ſo many inveterate enemies. 

There, however, I could hope to meet my Lo- 
doiſlca ; or were ſhe not there, I ſhould at leaſt hear in 
what place ſhe was to be found, and what other dangers 
remained for me to encounter, before I could enfold her 


in my arms. I was going to her friends and mine, our 
ſure, our devoted friends, whoſe affection was the 


growth of twenty years. No doubt, they thought me 


for ever loſt; they would ſhed tears of joy, when they 


beheld me. Why then expanded not my heart with 
Joy ? What was the meaning of the 2 preſenti- 
ment, that depreſſed my mind? 

The greateſt danger awaited me, at the very place 


where I ſought an aſylum. My intimate friend dwelt 


there no longer. Having no ſuſpicion of this, I had 
diſcharged my coach at the corner of the next ſtreet, 


and went to knock at the door, which I knew ſo well. 


A little boy of ſeven or eight years old opened it 


to me; and in him I recogniſed the ſon of a deputy, 
wha 
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who had frequently brought him to the national aſſem- 
bly. * How is this?” cried I: is not this citizen 
Bremont's ?” (Let me be permitted thus to conceal the 
name of the friend, for whom I inquired.) The child 
anſwered © no.“ Who lives here, then?“ ſaidT to 
him.“ My papa: here he is coming.” —In fact, 
ſome perſon was coming from the adjoining room. I 
aſked no more : but ran down the ſtairs, through the 
court, and into the ſtreet. A ſervant was going into 
the houſe: J inquired of her, where citizen Bremont 
now lived: ſhe informed me. Thus was I obliged to 
repair thither on foot, with my face expoſed. Fortu- 
nately it was not far, and I flew, rather than walked, 

I reached the houſe, and the door'of the apartment, 
to which I was directed. The firſt voice, the only 
yoice, that ſtruck me, was that of Lodoiſka. I ruſhed 


in: ſhe ſcreamed out, threw herſelf at my knees, em- 


ö braced them, roſe, preſſed me to her boſom, wept, and 
ſunk in my arms. I fear nothing: her tears are the 
tears of joy, of extaſy; of that extaſy which agitates 


myſelf, which fills my frame as well as her's, which 
mingles our ſighs and ſobbings together. O God! 
thus was I completely recompenfed for all my misfor- 
tunes, amply rewarded for all my labours ! 

The miſtreſs of the houſe, the nephews, the niece, 
all ran to us, They embraced me, they wept with us. 
This ſcene, ſo grateful to my heart, was not of ſhort 


continuance ; at length it was perceived, that I wanted 


change of linen, of dreſs, and that I was preſſed by 
wants of every kind, I was conducted to the moſt re- 
tired chamber of the apartment: it was that of Lodo- 
iſka: ſhe and J entered it, No one followed us; appa- 
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ently from the delicate attention of friendſhip. 0 my 


wife! my adorable wife !! who could depict the tranf. 


ports attendant on thy careſſes? I leave them to be ima- 
gined by them, who Rive us have felt the flame of true 


love. 
So many journeys, however, fo many fatigues, fo 
many dangers, and even that grateful joy, that vivid 


_ happineſs, which ſucceeded them, exhauſted a body too 
; feeble, to ſupport ſuch agitations. A bed was ready to 
receive me, and that the bed of my wife: there at 
length was Ito repoſe with delight a head, faved from the 


midſt of ſuch various perils. My wife left me for a 


moment, to procure me a few neceflaries, of which I 
was in immediate want. Preſently ſhe returned with a 


dejected countenance. We are almoſt alone in the 
houſe,” faid ſhe to me: © the young, people are gone 
out. The niece too : ſhe took her cloak in my pre- 
ſence, and did not even bid me adieu. I dare ſay, ſhe is 


gone but a ſtep or two; and will ſoon return; but could 


ſhe not have deferred it for one moment? —I, en- 


tertaining no ſuſpicion, repeated after my wife, no 


doubt ſhe will ſoon return.“ 

No: we were both miſtaken: that young woman, 
ſo engaging, ſo dear to me, who had grown up under 
my eye, for whom my wife had conceived the tendereſt 
attachment, and whom in more proſperous times we 
had intended to adopt for our own child, would return 
no more. Daſtardly fear began to curdle the heart's 
blood of all around us: ſhe already abandoned us: fhe, 
whom we had intended to make our own daughter, left 
us, never to return. Since that time my wife has ſeen 


her only once ; I, never: and happen what will, never will 
| {ce 
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I ſee her more. Ungrateful girl, ſhe, above all others, 
has henceforth ſhut my heart to friendſhip. 

It was half after ten, and I was in a ſound ſleep, when 
my wife came, and ſaid to me: © O my friend, ſum- 
mon all your courage, never had you ſo much need of 
ir. I have to announce to you of all misfortunes the 
moſt cruel, perhaps, and unexpected. Bremont, who 
is juſt come in, gives you half an hour to quit his houſe. 
| repeat to you his own words. The companion of your 
father's infancy, who has known you from the moment 
you were born, our friend ever ſince we have learnt the 
meaning of the term, refuſes to ſhelter you, fears to 
ſee you, ſends us to the ſquare of the revolution !— 
Collect all your fortitude !'” — _ | 

Is it poſſible, that I can be awake ? Is it not a fright- 
jul dream, that diſturbs my mind? I endeavour to col- 
lect my thoughts, to rouſe all my faculties : I cannot 
believe at firſt the teſtimony of my ears and eyes: ten 
times I look around me, and feel the things that are 
within my reach, to ſatisfy myſelf, that I am awake. 
At length it is too ſure, that I am not ſo happy as to 
dream: it is really my wife, who ſtands there; and ſhe 
has certainly uttered the cruel words I have juſt heard : 
for 1 ſee her motionleſs, through grief, her eyes fixed, 
too much affected to ſhed a tear, and ſtruggling to keep 
in her groans. My unutterable ſurpriſe was quickly 
ſucceeded by fiery indignation, eager to burſt forth. 
Lodoiſka perceived it clearly. © I have no hope,” ſaid 
ſhe to me with a tender voice, © but in your courage. 
One conſolation, however, I have left. You are no 
longer in Gironde, completely deſerted, wholly alone. 
You will not have the pang of dying far from me, or 
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ſhall I have that of ſurviving you: | we. ſhall at leaſt die | 
together.” Her gentle accent, her courageous words, 
calmed my diſorderly agitation. Yes, thought I al- 
ready, ſome privileged beings, faithful, generous, mag. 
nanimous,  ftill exiſt. Already I cheriſhed with more 
tranquillity the a. which the. cowardice of 
men inſpired. „„ 

To underſtand all the barbarity of chis order to quit 
the houſe in half an hour, it muſt be known, that after 
the retreat is beaten, eſpecially when the clock has 
ſtruck ten, every one ſeen in the ſtreets of Paris is 
taken to the next guard-houſe, where he muſt produce 
his card of ſurety, on which are written his name, the 


name of his ſection, and the place of his abode, with 


a deſcription of his perſon, My old card, with my own 
name, could not be uſed; and I had no other, that 
would ſerve me, as Bremont well knew: to ſend me 
away thus, therefore, as my wife ſaid, was pulhiog me 
on the ſcaffold. 

e My friend, how are we to act ?” continued Lo- 
doiſka. I anſwered her, with a calm and determined 
voice, © tel him from me, that he deſerves I ſhould 
inſtantly crawl to his door, and blow out my brains on 
his threſhold. Let him not be alarmed, however: he 
ſhall have the happineſs to learn, that I have died with 
out involving him in trouble. Yet I think the dangers 
J have run, to throw myſelf into his arms, give me a 
right to demand a few hours reſpite, and to have time to 
recollect myſelf, before I terminate my ſad fate. Aſſure 
him then poſitively, that no poweron earth ſhall force me 
out of his houſe alive at this hour; as nothing ſhall 


hinder me from quitting it, with due precautions, to- 
morrow 
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„ 
norrow evening at ſeven o' clock. If fear have com- 
pletely turned his brain, let him ſleep from home: 


ſome friend of chirty years ſtanding will receive him for 


one night: he is not proſcribed ! na doubt he will inſiſt, 


exclaim, threaten. If ſo; add, that there is one me- 
| thod, one ſole method; of making me quit this place, 
before the time I have fixed: after the leſſon he has 


given me, let him give me another; let him go him- 
wg and inform againſt me; let him bring my aſſaſſins 
to me, inſtead of ſending me to them.“ 
He was aware that I was capable of keeping a reſolu- 
tion I had formed. When he heard it from my wife's 
mouth, he turned pale, immediately went out, and did 
not come home again till the next day but one. 
Lodoiſka, - however, did not return to me alone. 
Mrs. Bremont ran to conſole me, and accuſed her huſ- 
band of inhumanity. The neceſſity of abandoning me, 
in obedience to him, wounded her deeply. What would 
become of me? She bathed me in tears. I was aſtoniſh- 
ed to ſee Lodoiſka appear inſenſible to the proteſtations 
of attachment ſhe laviſhed on me. When we were 
done, my afflicted wife explained to me this painſul- 
myſtery. She had every reaſon to be convinced, that 
Mrs. Bremont herſelf, whoſe power over her huſband 
we knew, and whoſe {way was greateſt when he was i 
fear, had perſuaded him, weak as he was, to exert him- 
elf in ſome degree to turn me out of doors. Then, 
indeed, we had only ſtrong preſumptions of it; ſince 
we have been aſſured it was the caſe. What an exe- 
crable aſſemblage of barbarity, falſhood, and treachery ! 
0 Guadet ! poor Guadet ! cried I: you complained of 
Four friends; could you but fee mine! 


Yet 
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vet i in the midſt of theſe horrours Hymen gave one 
"night to Love. Yes, Hymen : for what contract could 
be more ſacred, than that which we had ſigned, and to 
which we had ſworn, before our unfortunate friends? 
To what civil authority could I, proſcribed and wretch- 
ed, preſent myſelf, and acknowledge a legitimate ſpouſe? 
At the period when ſhe united her fate to mine, we 
could find no altar in our cruel country but the | 
| ſcaffold. 

Alas! would this happy night * followed by other 
like it ? Was not the fatal day approaching, when our 
delightful ties, but juſt knit, would be looſed by the 
only circumſtance, that could diſſever them? © One 

- conſolation at leaſt remains, ſaid my beloved Lodoiſka, 
ce of which we cannot be deprived : we ſhall die to- 
gether. In the mean time, liſten ro my plan. To- 
morrow I will ſeek a lodging in this remote quarter: 1 
will take it in my maiden name: and you ſhall come 
to it. I know, that the neighbours will be inquiſitive 
concerning the new-comer : it cannot be long, before | 
they diſcover who I am; and then, if I be not 

ſuſpected of having given you an aſylum, to find in 
me your friend, your lover, the companion of your 
labours, will be ſufficient reaſon for them to condemn 1 
me to die. To puniſhment, however, they ſhall not I 
drag me: with you I know how to eſcape the ſcaffold. W # 
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In the mean time obſerve, we ſhall gain a week, per- 
haps a fortnight, poſſibly a month. O my friend, how 
much more of life cannot we enjoy in that ſhort ſpace, 


than many, who die of old age? Like St. Preux, you WM a 
may ſay to me, we ſhall not have quitted this world, tl 
without having taſted happineſs.. fl 
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I folded her in my arms, bre d her to my heart, 


| devoured her with kiſſes, whilſt my eyes ſhed tears of 
| delight. If, however,” ſaid J to her, © it be not in- 
| poſſible, but ſome future day life may become leſs a 
burden to you without me; if time” — Whence 


this ſuſpicion ?” exclaimed ſhe, interrupting me: < how. 


have I deſerved ir?” She broke from me, claſped her 
hands together, raiſed her eyes to heaven. No, I 


ſwear, that, without you, life is to me a rorment, an in- 


ſupportable torment! Alone I ſhould ſoon die, I ſhould 


die with deſpair. O let us, let us die together.” 

I could not prevail on myſelf to paſs over this detail, 
which perhaps may be thought tedious: yet let me 
be excuſed for it, fince thoſe moments were the moſt 


. exquiſite, yet at the ſame time the moſt piercing of 


my life. 

The next day, before ſeven in the evering, that brave 
young man, who had already received me Seal time 
before my departure for Caen, came to conduct me 
to his home once more. He could keep me only three 
days: ſome maratiſts lived on the ſame floor with him: 
and the wall, which ſeparated the two apartments, was 
ſo thin, that the leaſt movement 1n one could be heard 
in the other. A female friend of Lodoiſka then took 
me in; but ſhe was ſo much frightened in the courſe of 
a ſingle day, that my wife was obliged to fetch me the 
day following, though the hiding place ſhe was pre- 
paring me in her new lodging was not yet finiſhed. 

My Lodoiſka's delicate white hands had never been 


- accuſtomed, as you may ſuppoſe, to handle rhe plane, 


the ſaw, or the trowel; yet, in five days more, ſhe 
finiſhed, without my" aſſiſtance, which my ſhort-ſighted- 
neſs 
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neſs rendered me totally incapable of giving, a piece of 
Joiner's work and maſonry, on ſo correct and workman- 
like a plan, that her firſt attempt might have paſſed for 
the chief performance of a maſter. Unleſs ſome per- 
ſon were known to be concealed in that box, which ap- 
peared to be a wall, and a wall in which not a crack 


would be perceived by any one unappriſed of it, I might 


defy the ſcrutiny of the moſt acute- eyed ſearcher. 
From that time we were perfectly ſecure againſt 
thoſe general viſits, which the ſections occaſionally 
made within their limits, They were made by day ; 
they ſought no particular object; and they were con- 
fined to a brief examination of each apartment. In 
ſuch a caſe my hiding place was a ſecure protection: 
to it 1 fled on the firſt whiſtle of the porter. If any 
one knocked At our door, without our receiving notice 
from the whiſtle, my wife, purpoſely flow and heavy in 
her-walk, would never open the firſt of our three doors, 
till ſhe had allowed me time to go to the farther end of 
our fourth room, and let myſelf flide ſoftly into my re- 
treat; into which I entered much more quickly and 


commodiouſly, than I could get out. For the latter, ſhe | 


had conſidered, I ſhould always have ſufficient time. If 
it were ſome troubleſome viſitor, of whom in our ad- 
verſity, we had very few; or ſome goſſip, who are to be 


found at all times, a neighbour, for inſtance, or the 


porter's wife, who often came, either out of curioſity, 
or for want of ſomething to do, and ſometimes would 
ſtay an hour or two; I was provided with a reſource. 


O Lodoiſka, two whole hours without ſeeing thee ! it 


was indeed a baniſhment, and I endeavoured to ſoften 


it's ſeverity, In my retreat, which was tolerably large, 


2 , : I had 
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Thad a bench to fit on, à mat under my feet, ſome 
phoſphoric matches with which I lighted a candle, the 
newſpapers of the day, and, fingolar contraſt, Virgil's 
Georgics, Delifle's Gardens, and the Idyls of Geſſner. 1 oa 
had alſo pens, ink, and paper; and ſome proviſion, in 
caſe of accidents. When T found myſelf in want of 
air, I procured it through a ſort of valve. How many. 
outlaws, to have enjoyed my retreat, would have en- 
gaged never to have quitted it!“ I did not come out, 
till my wife gave me the appointed ſignal; and then we 
embraced, as after a long abſence. ; 

We had neighbours beneath us, and by our ſide. The 
walls and floors were thin. To deaden the ſound of 
what paſſed within, we had covered the former with 
thick tapeſtry, the latter with a ſtout carpet; and that 
might walk about, and even run, without being heard, 
Lodoiſka, ever inventive, ever dexterous, had made 
me ſome good ſlippers of coarſe woollen, with a ſtrong 
ſole of hair cloth, which ſerved me for ſhoes. A thou- 
ſand other ſubordinate precautions had been taken, and 
were never negle&ted. ; 

Still this excellent retreat, and all our tutelary pre- 
cautions would have been of no avail, againſt a ſearch 
by the order of the committee of general ſafety, or of 
the municipality. Theſe orders were inwed a againſt a par- 
ticular habitation, and particular ſuſpected perſons, who 
were meant to be apprehended. Suppoſing, that nothing 
could ever point out to the ſearchers, that, in ſpite of 
all their rage, a prey ſo ardently coveted was there; yet 


0 Important reaſons prevent my deſcribing it at preſent. I am | 
in it no longer; but the invention has not remained uſeleſs. 


P ; there 


oat 
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there could be no doubt, that my wife would ſoon be 
recogniſed, and ſtill ſooner ſuſpected. Soon or late the 
municipal Hebert, or the conyentional Amar, both her 
| perſonal enemies and ſworn foes, would ſend to her 

their aſſaſſins. Happily theſe, like all, other villains, 
dreaded the light; and never went on their expeditions, 
except under the cover of darkneſs. If any ſhould 
knock at our door in the dead of the night, on what had 
we reſolved? To retire both of us to my retreat, would 
have been our deſtruction. However well we might be 
concealed, we ſhould be he in reality no longer, when 
inquiſitors arrived, ſure that we were ſomewhere 1 in the 
apartment. A ſimple fire of wet ſtraw, would have 
choked us in our aſylum; and nature, which me- 
chanically reſiſts ſuffocation, | would deliver us over to 


the guillotihe. The noiſe of our convulſions would 


2205 betr ayed us, and we ſhould have fallen alive i into 
the hands of our executioners. No, my brave com- 


panion: :” ſaid Lodoiſka; © if any knock in the middle 


of the night, we will not open the door. Above all 
things we will not contend a moment with death. Let 
them break open the firſt door: there will {till remain 
two, thick, ſtrong, with each a lock and bolts. Your 
piſtols are under the pillow. Not for the aſſaſſins: 
why ſhould our hands be defiled with blood ſo baſe? 
Let us deſcend ſpotleſs. to the grave. At leaſt we ſhall 
© have ſufficient time to withdraw ourſelves. Only let 
me "conjure you, not to 'be the firſt. Let me die one 
inſtant, only one inſtant, before my huſband.” . 

How often did we fall aſleep, almoſt certain, that we 
ſhould ſoon, open our eyes, to cloſe them again for ever! 


How _ when a lodger, coming home late, knocked 
2 | loudly 


\ | 
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loudly” at the door; awakened ſuddeny by che noiſe, 
and hearing the coach-way gate grate on it 8 ee 


| have we embraced, and ſeized our Weapons! 


Then what was our Joy, when the returning ſun 
brought us the pleaſing certainty, that we had one more 


day, that we had at leaſt ſixteen hours, yet to live to- | 


gether ! What a length of time gained to love! She 
roſe, my Lodoiſka Yoſe every day more charming! 
Every day more anxious for my ſafety, more attentive 
to my wants, her' cares for me were renewed with 
the dawn. A truſty and faithful girl, more faithful, 
alas! than all our friends, came to aſſiſt her in the little 
buſineſs of the houſe, which leſs than ah hour finiſhed. 
She went to buy us food; though my wife alſo was 
forced to go, for in thoſe times of ſcarcity one perſon 
could not procure a double portion, even at any price. 
My wife then went out! alas! yes: we parted for a 
few minutes: for ages! ſhe went our, leaving under the 
guard of her three keys, and my intrenchmenit her 
precious depoſit, which {till ſhe feared never to find 
again. And how uneaſy was I, till ſhe entered! At 
length ſhe was returned, and for the day. How deli- 
cious the repaſt prepared by her lovely hands ! I laid 
the cloth; and I carved, though my eye-ſight would 
ſcarcely ſuffer me to acquit myſelf tolerably of the 
office: indeed I had my reaſons for perſiſting in it; as, 
if I had left it to her, ſhe would have given me all, leſt 


I ſhould not have had enough, unleſs I had ſometimes 
put myſelf in a paſſion. After dinner ſhe read to me; 


then ſhe played on the piano-forte ; next we had a game 
at cheſs; and with theſe amuſements was intermingled 
\axrecabl converſation 1 in a low voice, Laſtly we fupped 

F | toge- 
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* 
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together alone, for "Ba people had -the curioſity to 


diſturb our dangerous retreat; and we retired. to bed, 
ardently wiſhing, that no barbarians would come to 


8 raviſh from us the delights of the morrow. 


Nothing would have diſturbed the joys of thoſe too 


fleeting days, could I have prevailed on myſelf to com- 
ply with the attentive wiſh of my wife, who always en- 


deavoured to make me forget the papers of the day. 


But how could I refrain from continually ſeeking news 


of my unfortunate friends ? and how often was I tortured 


with fatal information! One after another, they were 


unhappily diſcovered, and aſſaſſinated without pity. 
Firſt there was Lebrun, late miniſter for foreign 


affairs, ſeized in a cock-loft, in the diſguiſe of a la- 


bourer, and led to death with ſcarce an examination. 
Then Boupon, adminiſtrator of Calvados, who, on 
the defection of his department, ſought refuge in 


Fougeres, where the tyrants diſcovered him. Refore 0 
they put him to death, true to their method of calum- 
niating them whom they murdered, they gave out, that 
he was taken amongſt the rebels in Vendée. This was 


the man, whom Charlotte Corday immortaliſed, by 
mentioning him in her letter to Barbaroux. 
Claviere, miniſter for the contributions, more for- 


tunate than the other two, was able to put an end to 


his own exiſtence, ere he was brought before the revo- 
lutionary tribunal. His virtuous wife followed his ex- 
ample. A ſubtile poiſon, obtained, as it is faid, through 
the friendſhip of C—, united her to her huſband. 


Almoſt all theſe republicans had partners worthy them, 
whom they made happy, and by whom they were adored. 


This affords a * anſwer, which they that cheriſh 


their 
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their memory may make to thoſe. vile libellers, who, 
not fatisfied with calumniating them in their public 
conduct, have dared to attack their private lives, 

Rabaud St. Etienne, artfully concealed in Paris, was 
ſold, as it is ſaid, by the infamous covetouſneſs of a 
woman in whom he truſted, and who had long been his 
ſervant. The wife of Rabaud imitated the wife of 
Claviere, but her end was more tragical. She ſeated 

| herſelf on the border of a well, fo that the piſtol, which 
he diſcharged at herſelf, precipitated her to the bottom. 
Thus ſhe died, as it were, two deaths at once. 

The generous ee was 3 Tacnficed ——_ ae” 
. Dupre. 

How courageouſly \ did Gi irey Dupre gal! The tigers 
Brifſor a an article of accuſation againft him. Were you 
not his friend?“ ſaid they. He anſwered: © Yes; I 
loved him : yes; I reſpect, and I admire him. Like 
Ariftides he lived, like Sydney he died: I have no 
wiſh, but to ſhare his fate,” As he went to the place 
| of execution, he gaily chanted the death-ſong he had 

| compoſed. As he paſſed the end of St. Florentine- 
ſtreet, he ſaw Robeſpierre's miſtreſs, his ſiſters, and 
ſome of Nis ſavage accomplices, at the windows of Ro- 
beſpierre's apartment? * Down with tyrants! Down 
with diftators !” cried he: and this prophetic exclama- 
tion he repeated, till they were out of fight. At laſt 
he died, as he had lived, a pattern of courage and of 
ciriſm. His laſt prayer \ was for the republics, 


8 - „„ CuPtine 
\ * Beois-Guyon and Girey-Dupre were apprehended at Bourdeaux, 
r with che N Duchatel and Cuſſß. All the four were in- 


5 formed 
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Cuſtins, the ſor of the: general, was murdered, like 
his father, for having too well ſerved the republic, now 
annihilated, He was @ young man of great promiſe, 
whoſe eulogy Mirabeau has given in his Secret Cor- 
reſpondence reſpecting the Court of Pruſſia. He died 
with a ſmile, as a man praiſed by Mirabeau ought to 
die. 9 3 N 


formed 3 by one Maher: a an aide de camp to Wippche This 
Mahon had taken refuge in the ſame city, with the wife. of that 
Puyſay, whom I have already mentioned. Where he now drags 
on exiſtence I know not; but wherever he is hidden, remorſe will 
ſing him, and ſhame will reach him. Vile informer! he mur. 
dered four good men. At his age, for he is ſtill young, how 
could ſo much baſeneſs. combine with ſo much barbarity ! yet 
TRY ſhould I be ſurpriſed at it? he was the pupil, of Wimpfen. 

The wretch would have occaſioned us other irreparable loſſes. 
| Marchena and Riouffe were apprehended with the four proſcribed | 
perſons, whom J have juſt mentioned: they both languiſhed four. | 
teen months in the priſons of Robeſpierre. Whence came it, they 
were not put to death ? Poſſeſſing talents, virtue, learning, unſhaken 
courage, and ardent civiſm, they had ample claim to the ſcaffold; 
but the public aſſaſſin, otherwiſe called the public accuſer, loſt ſight 
of them in the immenſe crowd. The fame accident faved many 
worthy republicans ; the cannibals could not devour all; time way | 
wanting for their maſſac res. | 

One circumſtance is worthy remark. N the ache 
friend of Briſſot, wrote ſeveral times to. Fouguier V ou forget me; 
Tam waiting here to he guillotined, and I wiſh it.“ Notwithſtanding 
all he could do, ſtill he was forgotten: no doubt they took him for 
a madman. How: ſhould the members of the tribunal comprehend 
contempt of death, and the enthuſiaſm of virtue. 
5 Riouffe, he has made a noble uſe of his lately recovered 
liberty. He is the author of M#moires d'un Dejenu, “Memoirs of a 
Priſoner ;”* a pamphlet, that cannot be too often read. I do not 
mean on account of the talents it diſplays node, but alſo. for the 
- * hiſtorical facts it contains, 
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: „ "or, 
| Mazuyer, guilty of having diſconcerted the Lila out 
| hypocriſy of Pache, the mayor, by a biting SE 


loſt his head for a witty word. 


Laſt of all was Valady, -whom I left . Olronde, 2 


hi was appatently ſoon deſerted, . by che relation on 


whom he depended. I read, that he unfortunately 
paſſed by Perigueux a few weeks after me, and was 
ſtopped in the environs, where J ran the ſame riſk. - Be- 
ing carried back to the town, to which IJ was on the 
point of being carried back, he was examined, interro- 
gated, ſtripped of his diſguiſe, and conducted to Roux 
Turilluc; and chence to the ſcaffold ! Alas! though che 
leaſt engaging of the ſeyen, in my opinion, he muſt 
have occaſioned great regret to that angel of heaven in 
Gironde, who, diſtreſſed at our quitting her houſe, ſaid, 
* if any one of you periſh, I ſhall never know comfort.“ 

She was indeed a friend. But, what conſolation was 


| afforded me by mine, by thoſe pariſian friends, on 


whom I had reckoned ſo much, in the midſt of the 
forrows I endured from loſſes ſo great? or what ww 
ance gave they to my Lodoiſa ' 

Mrs. Bremont, however, did pay us a few vides; and 


it is ſome pleaſure to me, to have to ſay; that her huſ- 
band, on reflection, returning to himſelf, to the natural 
goodneſs and generoſity of his heart, expoſed himſelf 


much more to keep us in ſome ſecurity where we were, 
than he needed to have done, had we remained in his 
houſe. As for the companion of my infancy, he did 
not come to ſee me till a fortnight after my arrival; and 
in the ſpace of two months he came only three times. 

We had other friends, eonſidered intimate, to have 
concealed from whom, that I was in Paris, I ſhould 
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have thought doing them injuſtice; and who. were re fully 
aware, that at a time, when every thing gave riſe to 
ſuſpicion, a young woman, almoſt unknown, ſuddenly 


coming from ſcarcely any one knew where, and ſettling | 


herſelf in an apartment, would ſoon be ſuſpected; par- 
* ticularly if ſhe were never viſited at home, and paid 
no viſits abroad, though profeſſing to have many rela- 
tions. The neighbours, the porter, every inquiſitive 
perſon, and every ſpy, would fay, is ſhe an adventurer? 
or an emigrant? or merely a ſuſpected - perſon, with 
whom no one chooſes, zo have any connection? This was 
ſufficient for her to be noticed by the revolutionary com- 
mittee of her ſection, and, ſooner or later, apprehended. 


Of this they were perfectly conſcious : yet to this they 


paid no regard. Not one of them appeared at our 
door: no, not a ſingle time: ſo that it is no untruth, 
to ſay, that they abſolutely did every thing neceſſary to 
ruin us, except informing. However, if they deprived 
themſelves of the pleaſure of ſeeing us, they did not 
forego that of talking of us. Our ſituation was the per- 
petual ſubject of their converſation, and of their 
fears. I was very unfortunate ; and unde ſervedly ſo: 
on this they agreed: but in a whiſper they pitied me, 
for not having ſufficient courage, to put an end to my 
troubles; for not being enough the friend of my friends, 
to caſe them, by dying at once, of the fear they were 
conſtantly in of ſeeing me die. My wife they thought 


2 very extraordinary woman; in which I confeſs myſelf 


altogether of their opinion: but then they added, ſhe 
was very ſelfiſh, ſeliſb to the extreme: and this, not indeed 
becauſe ſhe expoſed her own life to ſave mine, but be- 


cauſe ſhe perſiſted in her endeavours to fave me againſt 
5 
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all 3 and thus would ultimately bring into trouble 


all my friends, and all here's. Good God ! what friends! 
How have they taught me, to diſtruſt the name! 

Happily there exiſted a man, who, during the courſe 
of my literary and political proſperity; had never af- 
feed to give himſelf the title of my friend, but who 


claimed all the offices annexed to it, as ſoon as he ſaw 


me unfortunate. Ten years before, when ſcarcely 
knowing him, I had rendered him a ſervice, Night in 
iſelf, but deriving ſome value from being done oppor- 


tunely. As ſoon as he was returned to Paris, and knew - 


I was there, he flew to me. He came every day. In 
vain We intreated him not to be ſeen ſo often at our 


lodging: he came, and came again, now under one 


pretext, then under another; to-day he was going by 
the door; to-morrow he had ſome news, that would 


give us pleaſure; another time he came to bring us ſome 


article, of which he ſaw we were in want. He thought 
of nothing, but ſome means to extricate me from my 


cruel ſituation; and if he conld find an opportunity of 


ferving me, he ſhould think. himſelf the happieſt man 
in the ee 

When, fallen into the profound abyſs, we perceive 
we cannot attempt to get out of it, but at the riſk of 
pulling in the faithful friend, who from it's brink calls 


us, and ſtretches forth his hand; we turn aſide our eyes, 


we fear to think of any thing, we fear to aſk any thing : 
but for another, but for an object beloved, how ready 
we feel to invent means of ſuccour, and how eloquent 
to ſolicit them! My Lodoiſka, fince ſhe had been no 
longer permitted to look towards America, ſaw no re- 
;reat for me, except mount Jura. Revolying this ob- 
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ject in her mind, it occurred to her, that R. T give | 
him the name I no bear, for he has deſerved it, poſ- 
ſeſſed, befide the good will of which he had given proof, 
all che neceſſary means of enabling me to arrive at that 
land of promiſe; means which I will not relate, left I 
Mould betray him: and this by a ſtrange concurrence 
of the moſt ſingular circumſtances and aceidents; ſo 
that Providence ſeemed expreſsly to have preſerved 
for us, and brought us, this friend. He was indeed a 
friend, a real friend. Such beings therefore do exiſt: 
and am not IL, who appeared to doubt it, who bitterly 
complained of mankind, guilty of ingratitude? For, 
however ſmall the number of thofe privileged beings, 
who are an honour to the human ſpecies, have I wanted 
bone in time of, Wenne Has not ſome one of n bene- 
cent creatures, good, generous, intrepid, as = — 
ſtepped forward to 2 at the critical moment? 
Let us then forget cut ſelfiſh herd, and rant als none 
but heroes! | 

My wife edicts on her Mak and digeſted it it tho- 
roughly. As ſoon as F. returned, that was the next 
day, ſhe mentioned it to him. He embraced it with 
avidity. From that moment he had no reſt. His mind 
and his body were continually at work. No ſtep coſt 
him any thing, no labour gave him pain, no obſtacle 
could ſtay him, no danger could terrify. What ardent 
zeal! what ſtrong affection! what greatnefs of mind! 
from my heart it's remembrance will never be effaced. 

In leſs than a fortnight his indefatigable exertions 
removed every difficulty. The 6th of february, 1794, 
juſt two months after my return to Paris, every thing 
| was ready; diſguiſe, paſſport, and carriage. As ſoon 
= 1 | — 
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| as the next morning dawned,” we ſet off. I ſay we, for 
he accompanied me quite to tie mountain, reſolved to 

fix me there, or die with me. Lodoiſka's courage had 
not failed during our preparations: but every obſtacle 
being ſurmounted, the hour of ſeparation approaching, 
and the rene wal of my dangers about to commence, the 
tenderneſs of love was alarmed. Many times in the 

day did ſhe ſay to me: © yet, if we ſhould never meet 
again ! if, ſeeking to fave thee, I ſhould be the cauſe of * 
thy deſtruction! how I tremble at the thought! Do 
not go: do not leave me: alas! have we not reſolved 
to die together!” | 12 

In the evening, ſhe had 45 me gs the had left 
me for a few minutes alone, whilſt ſhe went for ſome 
laſt and indiſpenſable directions. Theſe few minutes 1 
employed in writing to her. That the reader may form 
a juſt idea of our former ſituation in Paris, and of our 
vain projects for the future, I will inſert here an exact 
copy of my letter. He will ſoon know 50 what means 

2, the original came to my hands, | 
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TO Tee WIFE. 
x From my biding ay at Paris, vide 6, 1794, 
. ſeven o'clock in the evening. 
To-morrow, my beloved, I ſhall ſet off for the cot- 


tage. Through what road will fate have conducted 
i us to that object of all our wiſhes! It ſeems to have 
ö been requiſite, that firſt, the benefactor and the victim 
; of my N cowardly deſerted by all my falſe 
ö . friends, 
; 


A . 


tende 1 ſhould find myſelf alone at . bottom of the 
abyſs, into which the villains, who oppreſs my country, 
had precipitated, me. Yet no: I was not alone.  SOMme- 
thing more conſolatory, more ſtrong, more helpful, 
than my courage, my love, or even my innocence, was 
left me: thou wert left me, my beſt beloved land 
daily thou haſt protected me, thou haſt ſaved me, at the 
peril of thy life What wonderful happineſs ! every 
day, every night, ſurrounded with imminent dan- 
gers, our weapons always ready under our pillow, one 
foot as it were in the grave, but our minds free from 
reproach, our hearts full of love, we have conſtantly 
taſted that exquiſite bliſs, which few mortals know, and 
1 with that imperturbable tranquillity, which none but the 
| | brave and good can enjoy: for thou, my beſt belqyed, 
4 my worthy wife, whilſt thou art the moſt amiable of 
| women, art alſo good and brave. By our happinefs we 
| have defied, we have puniſhed, our tyrants. Always 
ready for death, we have drained the cup of life. In 
1 our intoxication, we ſhould have exhauſted the cup of 
l love itſelf; were it not, that a paſſion like our's, proof 
againſt time, proof againſt ſuffering, 1s inexhauſtible. 
TT Phanks to thee, Liberty, idol of my heart, adored perhaps 
no leſs than even my wife herſelf, we have found means ta 
enjoy freedom in the ſecret retreat, inthe profound obſcu- 
rity, in which the oppreſſors obliged us to remain buried. 
But ſuch a ſtate could not be permanent. Of the. 
| thouſand precautions neceflary to our ſecurity one for- 
gotten might be our ruin. There Providence, yes 
Providence, came to my ſuccour. O my beloved, ſtill 


it was thou, it was thou, it was thy ſtar the lard of the 
aſcendant, 
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aſcendant, it was thy commanding genius, that called 
me from the fartheſt part of that Gironde, where deadly 
ſnares ſurrounded me on every ſide; and called me 
without ceaſing. With face uncovered, with counte- 
nance erect, with my weapon in my hand, and my mind 
ever bent upon thee, I paſſed through the midſt of their = 
committees, of their commiſſioners, of their ſatellites, 
of that herd of aſſaſſins. But for thee, I had periſhed 
there ; but for thee, I had come hither to have periſhed. 
Thy patience. nothing can tire, when thy lover is it's 
object: thy courage nothing can daunt, when oppreſ- 
ſion is to be reſiſted : and thy prevailing eloquence 
raiſes up deliverers for me. O my beſt beloved, if this 
enterprize, commencing under {uch favourable auſpices, 
ſhould terminate unfortunately, be not, I conjure thee, 
unjuſt, afflict me not with the cruel pain of accuſing - 
thyſelf. Tell thyſelf, inceſſantly tell thyſelf, that 1 
ſhould inevitably have periſhed here, Yes, if I eſcape, 
it is through thee : if J fall, it is fate, it is the deeree of 
deſtiny, Blame only but no: blame not 
haſten to join thy ſpouſe with the tranquillity of inno- 
cence : let us meet again in the grave. 

Yet, miſtake me not: I am induced to frame theſe 
ſuppoſitions merely from thy apprehenſions for me. 
For my own part, never had I ſo much confidence. 
Fear nothing; indulge hope; I ſhall be ſaved. I am 
ſaved : heaven owes as much, perhaps, to the ſacrifices 
I have made for the happineſs of mankind, but more 
eſpecially to thy generous conſtancy, thy unfortunate 
love, and the magnanimity with which thou haſt devo- 
ted thyſelf for my * Long have I laboured, thou 

knoweſt, 
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| knoweſt, my love, to procure: us 4 cotꝰ: I am now 
going to chooſe one. Within ſix weeks I ſhall there 
fold thee in my arms. There at laſt we ſhall enjoy that 
rural life, which I have always ſo eagerly deſired: there 
1 ſhall taſte the delights of a retirement, in which 1 
mall be wholly thine ; and the charms of folitude, which 
I have ſo long ſacrificed to my ungrateful country. My 
friend, liſten to the*prayer, which I offer up to thee on 
my knees: be careful of thyſelf. Thou knoweſt I leave 
behind me my deareſt half, Be careful of thyſelf, and 
pay no regard to thy affairs, if it cannot be done with- 
out imprudence. Let us be ſtill poorer than we are, 
ſo we be more ſpeedily united. Think of the extreme 
anxiety, in which I ſhall languiſn. I hear thee returned. 
How many things had I yet to ſay Adieu! I adore 
thee. Take care of thyſelf. I go before, to wait for 
moe: COP, . 5 
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The ſeventh of february, at fix in the morning, 1 
reſumed my adventurous travels. At the end of Cha- 
renton-ſtreet I left my wife in the hackney coach, in 
which ſhe would accompany me. There we parted. I 
was to be pitied; ſhe was much more ſo : the perſon 
left-is always the more unhappy. Prudence required 
us to part forme way on this fide the barrier, which it 
was neceſſary for me to paſs alone and on foot, that I 
might be leſs ſtrictly examined. From the fore window 


* Thus we Ryled the retreat, in which, during 2 N at ten 
years, we had ardently deſired to ſhun the buſtle of the world, and 
give ourſelves up wholly to Iove: and ſuch a retreat, mx ien then 
aſſured me, I ſhould find in mount Fara. a 4 

0 
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of the coach Lodoiſka followed me with an anxious eye: 


the trembled leſt I ſhould founder on the firſt rock. She 


ſaw too well, that the ſentry ſtopped me: but ſhe like- 
wiſe ſaw, that I produced a card not my own, with an 
air of aſſurance, and paſſed with a friendly ſmile, | 
How warmly did I ſhare thy joy at that moment, 


Lodoiſka! yet what did 1 not ſuffer from the ſpeedy. 


alarms, that were to ſucceed? Many more dangerous 
ſtraits. remained for, me to pals, and thy looks could no 
longer accompany me. How much did I feel for thee ! 
The period of ' abſence, too, of cruel abſence, then 
commenced, - At leaſt do not neglect any means to di- 
miniſh it. Six weeks hence, in thy turn, for thou haſt 
promiſed me, ſix weeks hence, at fartheſt, preſent thy- 
ſelf at this gate, take this road, on which I am gone 
hefore thee. Haſten, quit that city, where ſo long we 
imagined we ſhould find 2 tomb. Before the end of 
march come and join me in that country, where, we 
are told, n ſatery, and e duell 
. 

In the town of Charenton T found my anc fries 
waiting for me. We entered Yi/leneuve-St.-George's to- 
gether. Fortunately I had taken the precaution, to 


prevail on my wife, to conſent to my ſetting off a day 


vefore the coach, in which a place was taken for me 
from Paris to Dol]; ſo that I might go forwards on foot 
a little more than twenty miles, and wait for it at Me- 
lun. This was a certain method of diminiſhing the 
dangers of my departure from Paris, and being much 


leſs expoſed in it's dreaded environs. To it we owed 


our ſafety at /leneuve-St.-George's. A commiſſioner 
of che executive power reſided there, to examine all 
public 
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public vehicles as. they paſſed through, and all travellers | 
in carriages. I was told his name, which J have forgot- 


ten; though I femember he was a jacobin, who very 


probably would have known me: but he would not 


affront a couple of honeſt fellows on foot with the honour. 


of a commiſſarial examination. We were merely con- 


ducted to the officer on guard, who examined our papers 


very lightly,” and permitted two ſoldiers to paſs with- 


had 


out difficulty. As foldiers we appeared, for F 


the ordinary dreſs of one: whilſt I wore a large pair of 


1 
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black woollen pantaloons, a ſhort jacket of the ſame, 
and a three - coloured waiſtcoat; a jacobite wig, with 
mort, ſtraight, black hair, lately made for the purpoſe, 
which fitted me ſo well, that any one would have ſworn 
it was my own hair; and laſtly a red cap, an enormous 
fabre, and a huge pair of muſtaches, which I had per- 


mitted to grow ever ſince my ſecluſion. There was 


certainly nothing I could be more unlike than a. fine 
gentleman in this dreſs, which was at that time the grand 
mode of the great patriots, and was called a complete 
carmagnole. | 

I was able to undertake, and to accompliſh, this walk 
of twenty miles very well; for two months reſt and 
care had driven away my rheumatiſm. _ 5 

The next day all the paſſengers in the ſtage coach, 
which I joined at , were conducted to the munici- 
pality. A member of the committee of ſuperintend- 
ance examined the paſſports. I gave him mine: he 
read it attentively, looked at me ſtedfaſtly, and, without 


returning it, aſked for thoſe of my companions. He 


examined them one after another, returned them, and 


ſtill 1 mine, holding it ſeparately in his left hand, 
95 which 
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which he drew back, every time I put mine forth to 
receive it. * Wait a moment :” he ſaid to me, when- 
ever I made a motion for it. I began not to be quite at 
eaſe, My companions. were already. diſmiſſed, and I 
remained alone with the inſpector. © You are going to 
join the army?“ ſaid he.— By no means: you have 
read my paſſport: lam going on buſineſs.” He looked 
at it again: O aye: on buſineſs.” —< Give it me, 
then: cried I, holding out my hand.—< You are in 
great haſte :” returned he, drawing back his. Which 
you ſeem not to be. Do not you ſee, that you have 
diſmiſſed all the other - paſſengers, and that the coach 
will go without me ?” © But have you nothing to ſay 
to me?” No:“ replied I bluntly, in the ſtyle of the 
day, and of my accoutrement. Well, then ; I have 
ſomething to ſay to you.“ Sacrebleu ! ſay it, then, at 
once.” “ J have to ſay to you,“ reſumed he, taking 
hold of one of my hands, which he ſqueezed, while he 
put my paſſport into the other, “that I wiſh, with all 
my heart, you may arrive at your journey's end without 
any accident. Adieu!“ , I repeated, adieu ! afked no- 
thing more, and ran to ths coach. 

Was it to my dreſs alone I was indebted for this civi- | 
lity? Did he take me for one of his acquaintance ? or, 
rather, though I knew not him, did not he know me 
well? Theſe queſtions the reader will aſk himſelf, as I 
have done a hundred times, yet I have never been able 
to anſwer them to my ſatisfaction. 

I cannot faithfully relate all the whimſical adventures 
of this journey, without endangering the generous com- 
panion of my hazards. I ſhall at once, therefore, leap 
forwards to ; and of what happened to us in that 
| place 
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place 1 ſhall only ſay, that the coach ſtopped there, 
but we were too prudent to ſtay even two minutes. I 
knew, that a m6untaineer repreſentative reſided there: 
we dexterouſly avoided the guard-houſe, whence, per- 
| haps, we ſhould have been conducted to the municipa- 
lity, to be ſent next to the committee of rene. 
ance, and laſtly to the repreſentative. . 895 

From this place to the diſtance is upwards of 
chictve miles, which we walked through terrible wea- 
ther; and to add to our vexation, the copious ſhower, 
which deluged us in the plain, threatened us with a more 
plentiful fall of ſnow on the mountains. On quitting 
we begin to aſcend the Jura. We were told, 
that the ſhow was three feet deep on the road, in the 
ſhalloweſt places. At five-o'clock in the morning we 
ventured into it. 1 

Before the end of a toilſome day, I took 4eave of 
the generous F Delighted with the accompliſh- 
ment of his undertaking, he returned to carry the wel- 
come news to my impatient wife. O may he enjoy per- 
manent happineſs at Paris! In the midſt of the crimes, 
that prevail in my country, may his virtues remain un- 
known, that they may be unpuniſhed. One reward at 
leaſt he cannot want: that inward joy, that delicious 
ſenſation, which follows a good action courageouſly 
performed, will not ceaſe to fill his heart; and grati- 
tude will never die in mine. My friend, adieu! 

I walked a few ſteps, and entered my retreat. God, 
if he condeſcend to reſt his eye one moment upon me, 
muſt take pleaſure from one of his works. The ſight 
of a man free, of a good man, ſnatched from the ſword 


of dictators and of robbers, cannot be a ſpectacle in- 
| different 
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different to his juſtice. - But will his protection be ex- 


tended only to me? Will he leave a number of people. 


under the yoke of the moſt deteſtable oppreſſors? or, 
to chaſtiſe a miſguided multitude, will he ſuffer theſe 
tyrants to be replaced by others? Thus, ſcarcely extri- 
cated from the moſt imminent dangers to myſelf, my 
anxious eye was turned towards my country: thus I 
formed uſeleſs wiſhes for it's deliverance *. , _ 

From the impenetrable aſylum, the profound cavern, 


into which I had thrown myſelf on theſe rugged moun- 


tains, which on one fide bounded France, I beheld, 
and I touched as it were, the ancient Helvetia. At the 
firſt noiſe; on the leaſt alarm, I could flee into the neu- 


tral territory: then, having ſeen my enemy paſs by, I 


could re-aſcend to my retreat, and at the ſame time re- | 
Enter my country. 1+] 


All that J ſuffered, all that I Sjoyadeal in this. retire- 


ment, would not be eaſy to deſcribe. There at leaſt. I 


cheriſhed independance : there the beſt feelings of my 
heart, the moſt laudable emotions, were ſuffered to ex- 
pand, in the midſt of that ſolitary wood, where I ſpent 
whole days; yet even thoſe days were too few. At one 
time, ſtretched beneath the dark pines, I would ſigh to 
think of my family, left for ever: at another, calling to 
remembrance my country, and- contraſting the glory it 


had been promiſed, and the diſgrace with which it was 


ſtained; the proſperity it was about to have enjoyed, 
and the ruins with which it was covered; It's momen- 
tary freedom, and it's eternal ſlavery; I would weep. 


TR too, calling love to my aid, love and it's inſe- 


* Remember Wessen, was yet alive, 
Q 2 parable 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ever, thou haſt given me the example of ſtill ſupport- 
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parable companion hope, I engraved on the tender 


bark of the beech-tree the cypher of my Lodoiſka, 


who perhaps to-morrow would be reſtored to my arms. 
Then to calm my violent agitations, I would urge my 
impatient feet over the. rude ſoil, traverſe with rapidity 
the ſilent labyrinths of thoſe retreats, and ſtraining 


climb the enormous rocks, heaped up without order, 


broken into perpendicular cliffs, and loaded with vaſt ' 
oaks : ſoon, ſuſpended as it were on the loftieſt edge of 


the precipice, at the bottom of which the innavigable 


torrent obſtreperouſly rolls it's antideluvian waves, I re- 
cover myſelf, I think, I give up the rein to my boldeſt 
imaginations. What mortal would come hither to me! 
Here, far from man, and in the preſence of God, in 
ſpite of all revolutions, in ſpite of all tyrants, I am 
ſtill myſelf, I am ſtill free. os 

But, O torment! if a few men appear at a diſtance, 


if it be poſſible, that one of them ſhould eye me, ſud- 


denly I muſt quit theſe heights, bury myſelf in the 
thickeſt of the wood, retreat to my laſt aſylum, or 


wo is me.—Then I recall to mind, that it was thy 
fate, my maſter, my ſupport, ſublime and virtuous 
Rouſſeau! Thou, too, livedſt perſecuted by mankind, 


for having deſerved well of it, for having been alſo the 


friend of the people.— Heavens! what efforts have 
been made to render odious that title, which, in ſpite 


of ſy many crimes, will ever remain honoured ! Thou, 
too, for having been the friend of the people, waſt miſ- 
taken, deteſted, and ill-treated by them. In the neigh- 
bouring country, a few ſcore miles off, at Neufchatel, 
thou waſt pelted with ſtones. In ſuch extremities, how- 


ing 
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ing the weight of life. Yet who impoſed that duty on 
thee? Thou hadſt but a 7. 1 a Lodoiſka awaits 
me. j 

Alas me arne n More than ar W had 
paſſed away, and I had heard from her but once. Hope 
began to abandon my heart. Surely I had loſt the ſole 
good, that could attach me to life, that could induce 
me to cheriſh it. I had loſt it; and how! For having 
ſought to fave me, ſhe had languiſhed in priſon, ſhe - 

had periſhed on the ſcaffold | Where is the man of ſen- 
ſibility ſufficiently unhappy to conceive my agitation, 
my agony, my thirſt of vengeance, and deſire of 
death ? With the dawn I would riſe to bury myſelf in 
thoſe foreſts, once the ſeat of melancholy alone, now 
gloomy, ſad, and full of horrours. To thoſe rocks, 
where lately I ſought only to flee from man, I now 
ruſhed to ſee the images of yawning gulphs, of chaos, 
and of deſtruction. How many times, with a wiſhing 
eye, have I looked down from that precipice, whence 
| leaping, I could tumble from crag to crag, and mangled 
plunge into thoſe rapid, impetuous waters, white with 
foam, and too ſhallow to prevent my weight, accumu- 
lated a hundred fold by the fall, from tearing my bruiſed 
limbs to pieces on the ſharp edges of the native rock, 
that forms their bed! Yet what would be the utility of 
ſuch an end? Immediately my mind ſoared to other 
thoughts: and there were none ſo mad, ſo furious, but 
I at firſt embraced them with ardour. I would return 
to Paris in a freſh. diſguiſe, penetrate to the cloſer of 
Robeſpierre, and compel him, with a piſtol at his 
breaſt, to ſign me the order, that ſhould reſtore to li- 
berty Lodoiſka. Then, forced to confeſs the inſupera- 
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ble difficulties of carrying this ints execution, 1 would 
conſider which of the oppreflors of my country I ſhould 
ſacrifice on my wife's tomb. At length, my mind be- 
coming a little calm, I fixed on the following ſcheme. _ 
I would write to the dictator, that one of the pro- 
"ſcribed repreſentatives of the 3 iſt of may, he whom no 
doubt he moſt deteſted, lived on the frontiers of France, 
ſafe from his. ſearch, out of his reach. Yet I would 
preſent him with the head of that enemy, on one condi- 
tion only; that my wife ſhould be brought ſafe and 
ſound to my retreat. The moment ſhe ſet her foot in 
it, I would deſcend to the plain, and deliver myſelf up 
to the axe of his lictors. 

The danger of this ſcheme is obvious. My laſt hope 
was, that my wife, who bore in her womb the ſole fruit 
of our loves, would conſent to live, to bring up the 
ſon of him who loved her, and perhaps the avenger of 
his country. But if the traitor Robeſpierre ſo took his 
meaſures, as to be able to retain the ſecond victim, when 
he had drawn the firſt into his clutches, at leaſt Lodoiſka 
would not die alone ; we ſhould go to the place of execu- 
tion together; I ſhould periſh in a manner leſs afflicting 
to her, and more worthy of myſelf. | 

Five weeks paſſed on in the torments of this febrile 
paroxyſm, in which my exhauſted body loſt the re- 
mainder of it's ſtrength, whilſt my mind habituated it- 

ſelf more and more to magnanimous reſolutions.—One 

day, a day that ought to be conſidered as an epoch in my 
life, it was the 21ſt of may, about noon, a man, like 
myſelf the victim of tyranny, a friend whom I had 
made in this ſolitude, dragged me, under I know not 
what pretence, into a road in which I had never been, 
; a crols- 
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à croſs-way from to <« You ſuffer your- 
ſelf to be depreſſed by fate) ſaid he: and why? 
Your misfortune is by no means certain. Iwould even lay 
any wager, that you will ſee your wife again very ſhortly.” 
* Never, citizen: every thing tells me ſo: never.“ 
—He ſtopped : he fixed his eyes on ſome object a few 
hundred yards off, © It is a travelling cart,” re- 
ſumed he: © I ſee only one woman in it, beſide the 
driver. Loak: perhaps it is your wife.” —© Ah, citi- 
zen! for pity's ſake do not bring ſuch images to my 
mind!“ “ Indeed I perceive only a woman in a tra- 
velling dreſs, and ſhe has luggage with her..“ My 


friend, do not jeſt with my deſpair: I warn you, diſ- 


appointment will make me mad.” He pointed out the 
female traveller with his hand: I put it aſide, I turned 
away my head, ] ſhut my eyes. « 


The driver ſmacked his whip. The light carriage 


advanced towards us with all the ſpeed the horſes could 
make, Preſently a voice, heavens, what voice ! that 
of the ſpirits divine, deſcribed by Milton, leaves not 
on the charmed ear a more raviſhing impreſſion! a 
voice cried ftop ! It's ſweet accent thrilled in my ear. 


I flew to the carriage; it was Lodoiſka, who darted 
out; it was ſhe, whom I caught in my arms, What a 


burden ! what a moment ! 6 

My happineſs continued but three days. ' Neceſſity 
compelled us once more to ſubmit to abſence, to it's 
tortures, to it's dangers: it was incumbent on my wife 


to deſire it; it was incumbent on me to conſent to it. 


She is gone ! ſhe is returned! What! to Paris ! ta 
that hoſtile city Ves, ſhe is returned thither.—— 


nn at the preſent moment declare how or why in- 
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. neceſſity commanded it. However, ſo many 
ſecurities warrant it's ſucceſs ! I am truſiquil. She has 
been at Paris twelve days. She arrived there without 
accident, without alarm. I have heard from her. The 
day after. to-morrow ſhe quits it. In nine days Texpect 
her: in nine days we ſhall meet again. We ſhall meet, 
to endeavour to find a way, through new dangers, to 
ſome more happy country; but, gen what may, to 
part no bre 
Foreſt of Elinens, Gi that day, 5 the I of her 
ral, you have recovered all your native beauties. 
Vour green turf, your peaceful thickets, your varied 
proſpects, your romantic ſituations, inſpire nought but 
pleaſing reveries, tender emotions, hope, happineſs, and 
joy. Under your ſmiling arbours J have led my ſpouſe: 
there ſhe has walked, adorned with all her graces, there 
ſhe has reſted in all her charms, on that coloſſal tree, 
lately uptorn by the dreadful hurricane, Now abſent, 
here I find her again, I have remarked the place, I have 
remarked the ſpot. Every day I reviſit it, every day 
L ſeat myſelf there, where I ſat by her ſide : her ſeat 
I reſerve for herſelf, reſpected and untouched. Never 
did couple ſo happy, ſo delightfully agitated with a 
paſſion at once ardent and tender, ſacred and durable, 
appear in your retreats: unleſs from Clarens, not far 
diſtant from your ſolitude, from that Clarens celebrated 
by the ſublimeſt of writers, Julia d' Eſtanges came hither 
embelliſhed with all her charms, her youth, her love, 
and even her remorſe after the happy night; unleſs 
ſhe came leading with her the deſerving friend of her 
heart, that St. Preux, recalled ta a thouſand delights 
from his exile at Meillerie, at dock for ever immortal 
ä 5 on 


10 
on n I have never ſtood, but which I have often ſeen. 
Foreſt of Elinens, if they alſo viſited your ſhades, you 
may boaſt of a prodigy indeed: you have ae two 
1 of lovers in leſs than half a century. | 

Since I have traverſed it's vaſt extent, in W of 
th moſt delightful retreats, I have diſcovered, Lodo- 
iſka, between that tufted wood, which opens in an am- 
phitheatre towards the weſt, riſes gradually with a thou- 
ſand windings towards the plain, covers it entirely, 
and ſtretches with an almoſt imperceptible declivity 
quite to the valley; between the rocks, which, bound- 
ing thoſe extenſive walks to the eaſt, riſe almoſt per- 
pendicularly into an inacceſſible rampart, covered with 
eternal foreſts; near the waters, which, at a diſtance, 
narrowing their channel, ruſh down in impetuous 
torrents, but here, enjoying the freedom of extenſive 
ſpace, glide peaceably along; in the midſt of thoſe ini- 
mitable gardens, where nature in wild magnificence has 
caſt models for the genius of Kent, objects of deſpair 
for his feeble ſucceſſors ; I have diſcovered of all retreats 
the moſt enchanting. Oaks that have ſtood for ages, 
and pines grown old with them, interlace their hundred 
arms in a hundred different forms; round them, be- 
neath their ſhade, and doomed not to riſe till theſe 
have fallen, young beeches, ſome ſcattered plane-trees, 
and a profuſion of wild roſes, mixing, crowd each other ; 
and, in the centre of the varied figures they aſſume, 
leave a verdant ſalon, from which the fervid beams of 
the approaching ſummer's ſun cannot chace the pearls 
of morn, or the ſhades of eve, coolneſs the friend of 
Venus, or darkneſs the handmaid of Love. There I 
hear the amorous wave faint on it's bank, zephyr 

3 careſs 
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careſs the mead; and philomel, the tender timid phi- 
lomel, murmur forth her love at the foot of theſe 
ſhrubs ; Whilſt the ſongſter of the foreſts; proud of his, 
loudly warbles his poetic notes from the ſummit of the 
lofty oak; and a thouſand birds in concert ſalute the 
brilliant dawn, and all the pleaſures it brings. But I 
can hear no beings of my own ſpecies : the noiſe of their 
footſteps, the ſound of their voices, never diſturb me. 
Some tutelary deity watches over this favoured place, 
and with jealous care drives from it every unworthy 
mortal. In it I have ſpent whole days, without any 
profane one's coming to diſturb my remembrances or 
my hopes, or obliging me, by his approach, to veil 
thy image. Has fable deceived us? Was it indeed 
here, tlat Endymion received a kiſs from the lips of 
Diana? or, rather, I figure to myſelf, ſuch was the 
thicket, where the tender Eloiſe received from her 
happy maſter leſſons of love. To that thicket I will 
lead thee Lodoiſka : through the unnumbered windings 
of the labyrinth that conceals it, I will be thy guide: 
thou wilt be welcomed by the tutelary deity ; he delights 
in thy name; a hundred times has he repeated it. We 
have wandered a long way; I remove a few branches : 
look! ſee the intricate entrance! Does thine eye per- 
ceive nothing yet? Draw near: ſtoop: paſs under 
theſe weighty branches, which I lift up; under the tri- 
umphal arch, which my arm ſupports for thee. = 

Now, my adored ſpouſe, I am going to engrave on 
theſe trees thy cypher, already a. thouſand times en- 
graved 1n theſe ſolitudes : and if, on ſome future day, 
free men and lovers, for ſuch no doubt will be found in 


republican countries, ſhall have deſerved to have this 
3 delight- 
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gelightful retreat laid open to them, at the ſight of this 
ancient monument of our happy union, they will feel 
their hearts penetrated with a more ſoft emotion: then, 
caſting their ſad thoughts retroſpectively over the events 
of our life, and ſoftening at the remembrance, they will 
give a few ſighs to our misfortunes, misfortunes ſuch as 
few have known. Let them alſo beſtow a tear on the - 
fruits of our painful watchings, on the precious remains 
of our friends, off our country loſt to us in the ſpring- 
time of life, and loſt without return : a tear to theſe we 
can forgive: but quickly, conſulting their own hearts, 
ſeized with that enthuſiaſm which appertains only to 
true lovers, let them exclaim with tranſport, ce ſtill envi- 1 
able was their fate, for ſtill they were in poſſeſſion of J 
; Jovel: Fi IT 
Thanks to thee, protecting ae. ſhe is re- 
turned. Beneath her eye I write theſe concluding lines. 
Certainly there is a remunerative deity. Chaumette, 
La Croix, Marat, all their moſt vile accomplices, all 
my moſt cruel perſecutors, are already no more. What 
have I faid ? The moſt cruel of all yet breathes: he 
reigns, he reigns as a tyrant. Yet I doubt, whether in 
the midſt of his tranſient greatneſs he be ever able to 
obtain even the ſhadow of real enjoyment : I, however, 


r live for Lodoiſka ! 
- Thou calleſt me!] one moment, beg | let me add 

| two words more: it is a pleaſing taſk to me, for they 
1 relate to thee. 
- The attentive reader may perceive an important gap 
bs in theſe memoirs. I have given no account of the 
n obſtacles, which my wife ſurmounted in returning 
is from Finiſterre to Paris, and in coming from Paris to 


. 5 : mount 


„„ 
mount + Jn This ſhe will do herſelf: "ſhe will do it 
in that enchanting ſtyle, which embelliſhed the letters 


ſhe wrote to me during the firſt ten years of our then 


unfortunate love. I hope the whole of our correſpon- 


. dence, a precious truſt depoſited i in the hands of a faith- 


ful friend in France, will be preſerved, and ſometime 3 
publiſhed. There will be found my complete juſtifica- 
tion. Proud of my wife, I have the vanity to think, 
that thoſe letters, in which' our whole ſouls will appear, 
will not be deemed unworthy of their authors. How- 


ever, it is of little conſequence to me, whether the ſu- 


perficial reader, after having run over the collection, 
aſk himſelf, if the man, who gained the heart of a wo- 


man endowed with ſo much wit, ſuch exquiſite ſenſibi- 


lity, ſuch great courage, and ſuch rare and various 
talents, had not himſelf a little more than many others. 


But I cannot avoid pleaſing myſelf with the thought, 


that the tender lover, and feeling philoſopher, will not 
finiſh the affecting collection, without having exclaimed 


more than once, © ſince he deſerved her love, he muſt 


have been a virtuous man!“ 
My wife will alſo tell why ſhe made her laft'; journey 


to Paris, and how ſhe contrived a ſecond time to get 


out of that formidable city, and return to my recks; 
but this muſt be at ſome future period. I, too, at pre- 
ſent, cannot give an account of the dangerous projects 
we are forming, and the diſtant hopes we entertain. 
Protecting God, withdraw not - thine. arm, which ſup- 


ports us; be our guide, and go before the friends of 


the people; theſe perhaps are not all ungrateful. If, 
however, of the three profcribed heads, which I am 


once more going to truſt to the fate of events, one muſt 
ET, 
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fall in the adventurous enterpriſe, let it, I conjure thee, 
be mine! give Lodoiſka Oy to wands me! and 
fave our child! WH 5 i 

O God! if thou wilt, above al ſave my „ 
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LETTER TO THE CONVENTION: 
Frimaire 20, in the year & F kc one 
and indiviſi ible, 3 [c. 10, 1794]. 


LEPRESENTAT IVES, 


AT the voice of the deliverers of their country, on 
the gth of thermidor [july 27], the republicans open 
their tombs; and I too demand, to be reſtored to the 
enjoyment of light and air. 

Hebert ſet on me all the men of blood : Pache came 


to denounce me; Henriot took arms againſt you in or- 


der to ſeize ine; Couthon moved a decree for my 
apprehenſion ; St. Juſt framed my crimes ; Amar drew 
up my ſentence of proſcription ; Barrere outlawed me. 

The firſt who denounced to you the tyrant, the crimes 
he had committed, and the ſtill greater crimes he pur- 
poſed to commit, was I. Will you refuſe me the op- 
portunity of refuting the tyrant's calumny before you ? 
Will you deprive me of the benefit of thoſe forms, 
which protected even Carrier himſelf? O no: you are 
juſt, for you are free. 

Amar and Barrere are in the midſt of you: conſtrain 
them for the firſt time to look their victim in the face; 
oblige them to accuſe me, myſelf preſent, not before 
the troop of aſſaſſins, which they called a tribunal, but 
before impartial, upright, unexceptionable judges, be- 
fore you. Let a decree order them to be thus ſolemnly 


confronted with me, and I fly to obey it. 
; I ſpeak 


1 „ 
J 0-3 | 
I ſpeak. not to you of the thouſand dangers, of the 
innumerable evils, which have attended me; fo many 
others have endured more than myſelf. - Here at the 
bottom of a ſubterranean cell, there on the tops of rug- 
ged mountains, wanderiig, | abandoned, proſcribed ; 
yet at leaſt alone and free; I haue frequently raiſed my 
voice, to proteſt againſt tyranny. My ſufferings have 
undoubtedly been leſs than thoſe of the worthy envoys 
of the people, of whom ſome have been galled with'fet- . 
ters for their love of liberty; others, remaining in the 
preſence of the oppreſſor, with his ever- threatening arm 
ſtretched over their heads, have patiently prepared, 
and generouſly awaited, the moment to riſe and hurl 
him down headlong. I thank you not, therefore, for 
having terminated my diſtreſſes; but, with all France, 
I thank you, for having ſaved our country. Too happy 
he, who, having been oppreſſed for her, like you, may 
feel re vive within him the hope of ſerving 1 it again with 
you! 
Joun-BayPTisT Leven: 
one EM the * 2 in 1793. 
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